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217 New Accounts for 
Chicago Yard in 1930 


It can be done. 

Some who read this will perhaps doubt it, 
will think it impossible. Others may bluntly 
call it “applesauce” and continue as usual in 
the methods they have used ever since they 
Still others 
“You have to have a certain kind of 
a yard for that sort of proposition, and my 


dropped in to the lumber business. 
may say, 
yard isn’t good enough.” 
“Fine! But | 
father-in-law.” 
But Leo J. 
either one of those groups, for he is president 
t the Pulaski Lumber Co., and that is the 
ompany whose operations the last two years 
have proved that it is not the persons that 
unt but the personalities; not the price that 
brings but the courage to defy 


And others may re- 
haven't that kind of a 


mark, 





Gillman, of Chicago, won't be in 


the orcers, 





prices and talk results, quality, service and de- 
pendability ; not the size nor the equipment of 
the yard so much as it is the method of using 
that yard and equipment, that makes such serv- 
ice possible; and not the magnificent office, but 
careful attention to sales follow-up, costs, cred- 
its and collections, that dictates how much shall 
be the profit—or the loss. 

\s lumber yards go, the Pulaski establish- 
ment doesn't look so very impressive, so the 
success of the company can not be ascribed to 
To reach the 
walk into the 
ar] driveway, turn to the right into the alley 

2 shed which parallels the street, and again 
turning to the right climb a short flight of 
stairs. By going down a few stair steps, in- 
stead of up, one enters the yard and delivery 
mee. Dut, 


¢ 


the magnificence of its plant. 
ce, for example, one must 


as stated, the sales o‘fice is above, 
and is certainly not imposing. One’s first im- 
pulse would be to demand, “What good retail 
merchandising feature will be found here?” 
Of course such talking about anybody's re- 
tail yard would be far from polite, but Mr. 
ullman is fully aware of the shortcomings of 
he place, and he sail that within a 





year or 


is company will be in a new location, with 
up-to-date office and all the lumber under 
cover. In the meantime, however, since the 


sales office.is not exactly the sort of place that 
vould be alluring to customers, since it pro- 
vides few facilities for presenting the merits of 
Pulaski products in so attractive a manner that 
men and women would feel the urge to build 
r remodel and use Pulaski products in the 
building or remodeling—for those reasons and 


because it is good business, Mr. Gillman and 
his associates take their displays to their cus- 
tomers. The displays they take, however, are 
not lumber but new homes, new rooms, new 
garages, new roofs, and such things. 

But to start at the beginning. Mr. Gillman 
grew up in a lumber yard atmosphere, for his 
father, the late Leo L. Gillman, was the 
founder of the Pulaski company and had spent 
a half-century in the lumber business when he 
died in November, 1928. His two sons took 
over the management of the enterprise, but they 





How It Was Done 


The president of the company, with his 
own thorough knowledge of lumber as a 
starting point and “balance wheel,” then 
added: 


A sales manager who admitted that he 
did not know lumber but demonstrated 
that he did know selling; 


A board of directors consisting of 
president, sales manager, two bankers 
and a credit man, with the first two and 
the last mentioned as an executive com- 
mittee ; 





A complete but easily maintained sales 
follow-up record system, and a thorough- 
going system of credit and collection 
records; 


Salesmanship training for all 


ployes; 


em- 


An aggressive campaign of direct-mail 
and personal solicitation, with contrac- 
tors benefiting by submitting sales leads. 








did not agree on business policies, so Leo 
bought out his brother’s interest and then was 
free to use his own ideas as to how a lumber 
business should be operated. The principal one 
of these was the idea that the lumber business 
should be run just like anv other business, that 
‘t is not “different.” He believes that one of 
the greatest failings of lumbermen is the im- 
pression, which is so general, that there 1s some- 
thing different about lumber retailing as a 
business. Mr. Gillman said he was raised to 
be a soldier, and spent thirteen years in the 
army, so he returned to the lumber business 
with somewhat of an outsider’s viewpoint of 


Not Attracted by Low Prices 
Either But Paying Instead a 
$5 Premium for Privilege of 


Trading With This Merchant 
Who Delivers the Service 


business in general. Therefore he saw no rea- 
son why the retail lumber yard should not be 
operated in accordance with modern business 
principles. And with no one, finally, to restrain 
him he started putting his convictions into prac- 
tice. 

Sales Manager Is Not a Lumberman 


Now, Mr. Gillman knows lumber, its grades, 
its properties, and such things with which lum- 
bermen usually are familiar. “You can’t fool 
me on ‘a piece of yellow pine or hardwood 
either,’ he said. But he admitted to himself 
at once that in the selling end he wasn’t so 
good. He had some ideas as to what modern 
selling is and can do, but he knew he was not 
very well versed on how to institute and main- 
tain such a system. “So the first thing to do,” 
he said, “was to get someone capable of making 
sales like I thought they ought to be made.” 
Here the father-in-law enters the story. 

Frank S. Banner had spent forty years in 
merchandising, and had been eminently success- 
ful in selling various commodities, none of which 
was lumber. He had never had any connection 
with the lumber business, and knew nothing 
about the lumber business. (He still is quick 
to insist that he knows little or nothing about 
lumber, and that he doesn’t need to know lum- 
ber to sell it.) At the time he was in the cot- 
ton and textile business, but he was 65 


years 
old, and, as Mr. Gillman stated the case, “was 
about ready to ‘coast’ the rest of his life.’”’ His 


son-in-law, however, put up to him the propo- 
sition of directing the sales destinies of the 
lumber company, operating as a sales manager 
and not as a lumberman. The _ white-haired 
veteran of thousands of sales liked the idea, but 
his family did not. He was too old, and now 
should live a less strenuous life. But with a 
lot of arguing and perhaps some cajolery the 
objectors withdrew their objections, and Mr. 
Banner took up his new duties. That was two 
years ago. His enthusiasm has never waned, 
and his health, far from cracking under the 
strain, is if anything improved. Now, at 67, 
the young old man is thoroughly convinced that 
all men over 60 years of age should change jobs 
and get a new lease on life. 

Mr. Banner knew nothing about lumber so 
he could not, even had he wanted to, start with 
the lumber in the yard and try to get rid of 
it as fast as possible. He did not know lum- 
ber, but he did know customers, how to reach 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Avoiding Mistakes In 
Timber Deals 


It is so easy to overlook some 
vital factor in buying or selling 
timber. 


The only safe way is to have com- 
petent outside advice. Our organ- 
ization has handled timber trans- 
uctions—large and small—tfor 50 
years. Our experience should be 
of value to you when you want 
to buy or sell timber. 


James D. LA C E Y & 60. 
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PLYLOCK 
UTILITY BOARD 


for 
Concrete Form 
Construction 


No substitute can equal 
PLYLOCK Fir Plywood— 
Its uniformity in grade, 
strength, glue adhesive and 
the utmost care in manufac- 
ture make it unsurpassed for 
ceiling and wallboard, also 
for concrete form construc- 
tion. Ask for details. 


@ FOUR MILLS p> 
Annual Capacity 150 Million Feet 


Sizes to 60”x120” 








Industrial Orders a Specialty 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 


Plywood Company 


General Offices—Porter Building, Portland, Oregon 


4 Branch Sales Offices > 
NEW YORK CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
230 Park Ave., Rm. 1516 McKnight Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
24 California Street 318 W, 9th “tret 





CHICAGO 
Daily News Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Santa Fe Bldg. 
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“ARRO-MATIC SEAL-BAK” 
CEDAR. CLOSET LINING 











Alle 
Sofiito t the 


G Ch. Closet 


That's where your customers 
want the essential moth deter- 

ring aromatic cedar odor. It cant 
go any other place because every piece 
of “ARRO-MATIC SEAL-BAK”’ lining 
is sealed on the back by our special process. 
That's how it is DIFFERENT and BETTER 
than ordinary cedar closet lining. But it doesn't 
cost any more. 














You should have a stock of this guaranteed closet lining and 


THIS GUARANTEE get your share of the profits. 
ON EVERY BUNDLE Write now for prices and a 


sample of “ARRO-MATIC 





SEAL-BAK"”’ 


lining. 
Guarantee 


fs Ss HIS genuine ARRO 
MATIC “SHAL'BAK Cedar Close Linn 

st Aromatic Red Cedar, 

a mac ai ned to hy ghest standards 

re- 

of fog A able Cedar Odor, 
aes Hg ma = vse the entire odor emit from the face of 


ial, concentrating the odor into the closet 


interic che er installation, thus greatly adding to its life 
and oi tiveness. 






CHICKAMAUGA | 
CEDAR COMPANY 


Stevenson, Alabaima,U. SA.’ 








Pioneers inthe Manufacture 
SEAL-BAK (patents applied for) was ted and 
is manufactured by us exclusively ee of Aromatic fen dar Clot 
ane Lining Since 4923 








ONE REASON 

WHY THE DEMAND 
FOR ADAMSTON FLAT 
GLASS HAS TREBLED 
IN THREE YEARS—AND 
IS STILL INCREASING. 


RARTICAWY ORAWN FLAT cao 
[WAMSTON FLAT GLASS 
Ct aRKseurc WE 
A BRAND YOU 
CAN DEPEND UPON 


ADAMSTON FLAT GLASS COMPANY 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
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Many Influences Working 
for Home Building 
During 1931 


ESIDENCE construction affords a 
R market for more lumber than does 

any other class of building, and it 
is this type of construction that for many 
months has been neglected. For a long 
time multi-family dwellings have dom- 
inated the residence field in the cities, but 
the detached individual home has held its 
place in the village and on the farm. Not 
only so, but suburban development on a 
tremendous scale in recent years has been 
based almost exclusively on the appeal to 
the preference for the private residence, 
set within its own grounds and made 
beautiful by trees, shrubs, flowers and 
lawns that conform to the individual taste 
and means of the owner. 

Though individual home ownership is 
preferred by the vast majority of the 
families of America, the buying of homes 
by persons of moderate means has not 
been made as easy and convenient as the 
buying of some other articles of less im- 
portance. It is believed that the decline 
in home. building and the increase in the 
purchase and use of nonessentials are 
something more than a coincidence. In 
fact, the conviction has become quite gen- 
eral that when home building shall be 
financed as completely and effectively as 
the competing articles have been, this 
form of construction will regain its ac- 
customed volume. 

Home building not only affords a mar- 
ket for lumber and other building mate- 
rials, the home is the source of patronage 
for practically every class of merchant 
and every type of profession. This means 
that not only the would-be home owner 
is interested in obtaining a home, but 
that practically everybody else is inter- 
ested in promoting home ownership for 
selfish reasons. This attitude of the pub- 
lic toward home owning always has pre- 
vailed, but the falling off in residence 
construction during recent months has 
sharpened general interest in the matter. 

During a rather long period of specu- 
lation residence construction has been 
deprived of its proper share of the coun- 
try’s loanable funds. Conditions have 
now changed, and money has been largely 
brought back into its customary channels. 
The home always has been a good invest- 
ment for the borrower as well as a sound 
security for the lender. Everything now 
appears to indicate that the track is clear 
for a resumption of home building. All 
the principal factors concerned in the 
financing of construction, in the supply- 
ing of materials and in the performance 
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of the building itself are ready. With 
this set-up, it is believed that early re- 
sumption of home building is assured. 
The start can be hastened by informing 
prospective home builders of the facilities 
available for putting them into possession 
of homes on acceptable terms. 





Increased Automobile 


Buying Reflects 
Upward Trend 


URING the current week the annual 
Bret show has been held in 

Chicago. Automobile manufacture 
and use have become so large a factor 
in modern life that the public has come 
to look upon interest in the annual shows, 
particularly as evidenced in purchases 
made, as a reliable indicator of the current 
trend of business generally. From this 
viewpoint, the present show affords a 
great deal of encouragement. This is 
especially so in view of the fact that the 
influence of the show, which is the occa- 
sion for the display of new models, ex- 
tends to all parts of the country. Each 
of the thousands of automobile sales 
agencies serves as a means of testing the 
temperature of commerce and industry. 

Most of the executives and major rep- 
resentatives of the large automobile 
manufacturers report substantial increases 
in the number of sales at the present show 
over those recorded a year ago, and they 
report also that orders are coming in 
from all sections of the country. This 
encouraging response to the presentation 
of new models, in some cases at reduced 
prices, indicates at least a partly restored 
“buying morale” that without doubt will 
be found to exist more generally than 
has been commonly supposed. At any 
rate, the distribution of new cars rather 
widely may be counted upon to enhance 
the feeling of confidence throughout the 
country. 

It is believed that the encouraging re- 
ports regarding the hardwood market in 
several producing centers are corrobora- 
tive of the upward trend in automobile 
buying. In fact, it is said that the sales 
of new cars already have served to stimu- 
late production at the factories, and this 
in turn has given impetus to purchases of 
raw materials, especially wood and steel. 
From one important center comes the re- 
port that automobile builders have been 
buying in substantial volume, and _ that 
furniture producers also are showing re- 
newed interest in the market. 

Such comment as has been made re- 
garding evidences of improvement in trade 
is not to be taken as warrant for the in- 
ference that prosperity is to return with 
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a bound. Neither is it to be taken as 
warrant for immediate increase in pro. 
duction of lumber. The best evidence 
that is available appears to indicate that 
what may be termed normal conditions 
will return gradually. It is a rather com. 
mon observation among careful students 
that when prosperity .shall have been 
finally restored it will have come about 
so gradually as hardly to be noticed and 
nobody will be able to say when it has 
taken place. Certainly, sudden expansion 
of lumber production in advance of plain 
demand is the last thing to be thought of 
at this time. 





Wooden Fanon Canshieal 
Ornament With Utility 
and Variety 


IFTY years ago, or thereabouts, and 
F on back to the late eighteenth or the 

early nineteenth century, many pri- 
vate homes, including those of the most 
modest character, were enclosed and em- 
bellished with wooden fences. The prac- 
tice of enclosing the home yard with a 
fence doubtless arose at a time when 
domestic animals were allowed to run 
loose and it was more practicable to fence 
them out of the smaller “messuage”’ than 
to fence them into the larger grazing 
lands. During the last half-century, owing 
to various causes, including the whims of 
fashion, yard and garden fences have 
largely gone out of use. 

Inasmuch as the yard and garden fence 
when properly conceived is in a very real 
sense a frame for enclosing and protect- 
ing the home picture, the home lost with 
the ornamental and protective wooden 
fence an attractive feature that can be 
regained only by the restoration of the 
wooden fence to its former position. It 
is true that owners of more pretentious 
homes and estates nearly always have en- 
closed their properties with fences, com- 
monly high iron structures that are de- 
signed to repel anything like familiarity. 
They served to defy intrusion, rather 
than, as in the case of the wooden fence, 
merely to suggest privacy. 

During the same period, and perhaps 
owing to similar reasons, disappeared also 
the green shutters that constituted s0 
marked a feature of the home architec- 
ture of New England particularly, and 
of many communities of the Middle West 
settled by New Englanders. It may be 


that memories of a childhood spent in 4 
transplanted community of this character 
have warped the judgment in a mattet 
of this sort, but it is believed that home 
architecture suffered a serious loss when 
window shutters were abandoned; for 
they possessed valuable utilities of both 
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practical and ornamental character. 
Nobody will knowingly set himself in 
direct opposition to a positive trend of 
fashion, and least of all a merchant who 
must supply and sell what the people 
want. If, therefore, green shutters and 
warden fences have been permanently 
abandoned by the:people of America there 
is little prospect of profit in stocking them 
in retail lumber yards. But fashions in 
building, like fashions in dress, are con- 
tinually changing and what is today a 
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novelty may tomorrow be a commonplace. 
Yard and garden fences have so much of 
utility and beauty to commend them that 
their possibilities should be recognized by 
a generation intent as the present is upon 
the beautifying of its homes. 

It may be that the ornamental wooden 
fence fell into disuse during a_ period 
when persons of modest means were 
absorbed in developing a pioneer country, 
for there can be no denying that home 
architecture also was neglected. How- 
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ever, the present generation is fortunate 
in the respect that examples of the beauti- 
ful wooden fences of an earlier period 
have been preserved and these need only 
to be modified and adapted to modern 
needs and tastes. There is, in fact, good 
reason to believe that many of these 
beautiful fence patterns may be found 
acceptable without change. Every home 
builder and every home owner who con- 
templates remodeling may well consider 
the merits of the wooden fence. 





—— 


Hopes to Iron Out Difficulties 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26—J. M. Bernar- 
din, president of the lumber company of that 
name here, has been appointed receiver fer the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City. All 
stockholders and bondholders were represented 
before Federal District Judge Albert L. Reeves 
and agreed to the action. 

Blows dealt the Jumber and coal industry by 
the widespread business depression were said 
by Charles S. Keith, president of the company, 
to be responsible for the action. The Central 
Coal & Coke Co. has a strong asset position but 
these assets are of such a nature as to make 
it difficult to realize on them rapidly. “To pro- 
tect the properties and give the management 
time to work out of the present position, a 
receivership was arranged,” Mr. Keith said. 

The company, a $25,000,000 corporation, has 
not paid dividends on its common stock since 
1924, and while its operating profits in the 
last five years have been well above interest 
charges, the earnings have not been sufficient 
to over-balance the depletion of its forests and 
mines and its income reports have accordingly 
shown an annual deficit. 

The corporation was one of the many Kan- 
sas City lumber concerns that turned to the 
Pacific coast when it was realized that the 
nation was ready to draw on the vast timber 
reserves. The move was evidently well ex- 
ecuted and well timed for the company’s large 
operation on the Coast carried on as the Oregon- 
\merican Lumber Co., will not be included in 
the receivership. 

In its last published statement, the Central 
Coal & Coke Co. showed assets only a little 
short of $25,000,000. Its funded debt a year 
ago was $4,361,900. Properties of the com- 
panies lie in eight States. In a statement given 
to the press, Mr. Keith said: 

The Central Coal & Coke Co, 
am president, and its 
lary, Delta 
selves early 


of which I 
wholly owned subsid- 
Land & Timber Co., found them- 
this month temporarily embar- 


rassed for funds and unable, notwithstand- 
ing the strong asset position of both com- 


panies, to secure sufficient cash to meet pres- 
ent pressing obligations. The bulk of the 
property of each corporation is in land, coal 
mines, timber and other similar fixed assets 
which can not readily be realized upon. The 
weakness of their cash position is due to the 
general economic depression and especially 
to the depression in the coal and lumber 
industry as a whole. Lumber prices for the 
last fifteen months have been lower than the 
cost of production for most of the larger 
operators in this country. 


In order to protect the properties of the 


companies which lie in eight States, and to 
five time to the management to work out 
of the present position, a receivership was 
‘rranged for with the approval of a large 


majority of our creditors. We are especially 
pleased with the selection of J. M. Bernardin 
as receiver. His standing and ability will be 
of the greatest assistance in solving our 
problems. 
We are hopeful that production costs will 
somewhat lower in the near future and 
We look for a rising market for lumber dur- 
Ing the present year. 

It is our belief that the present receiver- 
ship wil] be temporary only and that by 


be 


means of the protection thus afforded, the 
corporations will be enabled to preserve their 
integrity and at an early date to readjust 
their capital structure to the satisfaction of 
all parties interested, including general cred- 
itors, bondholders and stockholders. 

The Oregon-American Lumber Co. is not 
going to have any receivership and is not 
concerned in this action. 





Receipts at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 28.—Receipts last 
week were eight cargoes of fir with 6,912,000 
board feet and three of redwood with 1,555,000 
board feet, making a total of 8,467,000 board 
feet. Unsold lumber at Los Angeles harbor 
is reported at 9,550,000 board feet. A decrease 
in the number of vessels laid up brings the total 
to 59, with one operating off shore. Building 
permits for the first 24 days with a valuation 
of $2,915,068 indicate that January’s record will 
show a decrease. 





To ne Nieniaehon of 
Shingles 


Oconto, Wis., Jan. 26.—Immediate expan- 
sion of the Holt Lumber Co.’s plant here to 
include the manufacture of shingles has been 
announced by W. A. Holt, president. Opera- 
tion of the shingle mill will mean an increase 
in the number of employees, it was stated. An 
extra crew will be used immediately in erec- 
tion of a shingle mill, a frame structure, 30x40 
feet, which will adjoin the sawmill on the south- 
east, next to the lath mill. Construction work 
will be completed within a few weeks, it is 
believed. 

The company formerly operated a_ shingle 
mill, but this was closed in August, 1921, when 
the company found a more profitable market 
for its cedar product than by converting it to 
shingles. More compact operation by the lo- 
cation of a new mill as an addition to the 
plant, rather than use of the old sawmill, which 
was situated some distance away, will allow 
more efficient operation of the plant, it was 
stated. 





Longleaf Pine for Africa 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 26.—Carrying the 
largest cargo of lumber taken out of New Or- 
leans in recent years, the S. S. Sneaton sailed 
for Africa last week with a shipment of 2,500,- 
000 feet of longleaf yellow pine. The shipment 
was loaded at the Chalmette docks of the South- 
ern Railway. The loading of the shipment re- 
quired a week. 

The longleaf yellow pine cargo will be util- 
ized in railroad construction and in the mines 
of Africa, where stresses are such as to re- 
quire the highest type material for usage. Ac- 
cording to H. C. Berckes, secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, the pitch pine was 
selected because of its well known strength and 
economy in use. 

Evidently lumber is being sold, despite the 
opinion of pessimists to the contrary. 


Receiver for Hardwood Firm 


LovuIsviLLe, Ky., Jan. 28.—As a result of 
failure of the National Bank of Kentucky, here, 
Nov. 17, last, E. B. Norman & Co., hardwood 
producers, have been forced into receivership, 
being unable to meet called loans held by the 
closed bank. 

Following the closing of the bank Paul C. 
Keyes, Federal receiver, in line with the usual 
handling of closed national banks, started 
liquidation, which means calling of loans. As 
the lumber company used considerable borrowed 
money in its operations, and invested in mills, 
lumber, timber etc., it was impossible to meet 
the demands on such short notice. As the com- 
pany properties are in Louisiana, a Federal re- 
ceiver was named, B. E. Halpin, who will be 
located at Opelousas, La., where all company 
books and records have been sent. 

Mr. Halpin is an experienced lumberman, 
with some 20 years experience with the Stout 
Lumber Co., part of the time as general man- 
ager. He is from South Bend, Ind., and more 
recently has been employed by the Government 
on river or revetment work. It is understood 
that Mr. Halpin plans to operate the two com- 
pany mills, one at Ponchatoula, La., 50 miles 
from New Orleans, the other at St. Landry, 
La., 50 miles from Alexandria. 

In addition to its stocks of lumber, mills, a 
flooring plant and other assets, the company 
owns approximately 15,000 acres of timber in 
fee simple at St. Landry, and has other timber 
under contract at that point as well as at 
Ponchatoula. 

Company officials have hopes of matters be- 
ing eventually adjusted, so it can go ahead with 
business. No figures were available here as to 
liabilities or assets, due to records being in 
Louisiana. 


Sells Two Coast Timber Tracts 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26—J. M. Bernar- 
din, president of the Bernardin Timber & 
Manufacturing Company, a holding company, 
90 percent of whose stock is held in Kansas 
City, announced the sale last week of approxi- 
mately $900,000 worth of standing timber on the 
Siletz River, near Valsetz, Ore., to the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Co. Three hundred million 
feet of timber were comprised in this deal. 
An additional area known as the Herman Win- 
ter tract, embracing 250,000,000 feet of timber, 
also was sold. 

The Siletz River holdings were bought 17 
years ago by the Bernardin interests without 
any intention of setting up a mill but solely 
with the idea of an investment in mind against 
the time when some active Pacific coast opera- 
tor would be ready to buy the tract and bring 
it into production. The transaction was a profit- 
able one, the price representing a satisfactory 
but not high rate of return over the life of 
the investment. 

Other officers of the selling company are 
F. M. Bernardin, vice president; W. M. Ber- 
nardin, secretary and D. S. McGonigle, treas- 
urer. 

The Siletz River holdings are entirely sep- 
arate from the J. M. Bernardin Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Contracting Yard Delivery Service 


Please advise us if you have any informa- 
tion on the subject of lumber companies con- 
tracting with an outside source for their de- 
liveries, instead of maintaining their own 
equipment and drivers. 

We find our deliveries cost us quite a tidy 
sum, especially in winter since it is necessary 
to hold our organization, but which would be 
eliminated by contracting. 


Possibly some dealer has tried the above 
plan and will give us his experience.— 
INQUIRY No, 2,580. 


[This inquiry comes from a retailer in West 
Virginia. The practice of contracting for truck 
delivery service is very common in the larger 
cities, where large trucking companies may pro- 
vide this service for numerous wholesale and 
retail mercantile concerns. When large con- 
cerns contract for the trucking service, the 
equipment itself commonly carries in large let- 
tering the names of the employing concerns, and 
if the name of the contracting company appears 
anywhere on the truck it is in an inconspicuous 
place. In this way the commercial concern de- 
rives much of the advertising benefit that would 
result from the ownership of the truck itself. 

Retail lumber concerns that have had experi- 
ence in contracting their delivery service are 
invited to respond to this inquiry. The name 
of the inquirer will be supplied on request.— 
Epiror. ] 


Can You Explain These Spreads? 


A study of the spreads between present-day 
prices at Birmingham, Ala., of different grades 
of southern pine, as compared with the spreads 
in prices that prevailed twenty-one years or 
so ago, reveals noteworthy trends. In the 
table below, prices of leading items of boards, 
dimension, flooring and siding are given, those 


for 1909 having been taken from the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association list dated 
May 25, 1909, and those for 1931 being as 


quoted by reputable Alabama pine manufac- 


turers in their lists dated Jan. 15, 1931: 
Spread, Spread, 
Nos. Nos. 
No.1 No.2 1&2 No.3 2&3 
Boards, S4S— 
1x8-inch— 
1909 ....$16.00 $14.50 $ 1.50 $10.50 $ 4.00 
1931 .... 25.00 14.00 11.00 8.00 6.00 
1x10-inch— 
1909 16.50 14.50 2.00 10.50 4.00 
1931 20.00 14.00 6.00 8.00 6.00 
1x12-inch— 
1909 20.25 15.75 4.50 10.75 5.00 
1931 30.00 14.00 16.00 10.00 4.00 
Dimension, 
SISLE, Dry— 
2x4-inch— 
1909 .... 15.75 13.75 2.00 
1931 .... 18.00 10.00 8.00 
2x6-inch 
1909 13.00 11.00 2.00 
1931 16.50 10.00 6.50 
2x8-inch 
1909 13.50 12.00 1.50 
1931 17.50 10.00 7.50 
2x10-inch 
1909 16.00 13.00 3.00 
1931 20.06 11.00 9.00 
2x12-inch 
1909 16.75 14.75 2.00 
1931 25.00 12.00 13.00 
Spread, Spread, 
B&btr. Nos. 
B&btr. No. 1 &1 No.2 1&2 
Flooring, flat 
grain 
1x4-inch 
1909 ....$22.00 $18.00 $ 4.00 $10.50 $ 7.50 
1931 31.00 25.00 6.00 12.00 13.00 
Siding— 
1x6-inch 
1909 23.25 18.75 4.50 14.75 4.00 
1931 31.00 26.00 5.00 13.50 12.50 
—INQUIRY No. 2,582. 


[Comments of readers in regard to the wid- 
ening spread between No. 1 and No. 2 grades 
will be welcomed. How far is it explained by 
the fact that increased railroad rates have borne 
most heavily on the lower grades by limiting 
the range of their distributions? How far by 
changes in the grades? How far by the in- 


creased production by small mills of the lower 
grades, while the cutting-out of virgin stands 
has limited the production of high grades? How 
far by competition of low-priced and water- 
borne lumber from the West Coast being mar- 
keted in regions that formerly depended more 
How far by the competi- 
tion of other materials for container manufac- 
ture, in place of the lower grades of lumber? 

In dimension, the spread between Nos. 1 and 
2 is about four times what it was twenty-one 
Is there any means of improving 
the merchandising of No. 2 so that it will win 
back to the same relative position with No. 1 


on the Southeast? 


years ago. 


as it occupied ten years ago? 


fact is that out of ten items of No. 2 compared _ it. 
in the above table, nine are lower in 1931 than 
they were in 1909, and only one a little higher 


than it was in 1909.—EpiTor.] 


Labor Element in Building Costs 


There is one thing relative to what it means 
in the matter of relieving unemployment, to pur- 
a house, and that 
amount of the purchase money that really goes 
material. 
roughly I guess that all the raw material there 


chase or have built 


into labor and what goes for 
is in a $6,000 house could be 


$80. The balance is all labor. 


public.—INQuIRY No. 2,581. 


[The foregoing comment is made by a lum- 


It seems to me 
that this information should be put over to the 


house building. 


A remarkable 


construction. 


is the 
Just 


purchased for 


berman in Virginia. 
terests of all classes of people at this time js 
to provide employment for labor, the disposi. 
tion is to favor those activities in which labor 
constitutes an important element. 
from this viewpoint, home building ought t 
appeal to everybody as an effective means of jp. 
creasing the employment of labor. 

It is to be understood, of course, that the 
aggregate labor cost includes the work per. 
formed on the raw materials in all stages of 
their preparation for and their application to 


Inasmuch as the major jp. 


Considered 


The raw material, in this case 


is the tree, for example, as it stands in the 
forest, before the woodsman has laid his axe ty 
It means the raw material of cement, brick 
and metal in the earth before man has done any. 
thing to transform it into a product useful ip 


While it is true that labor is a large element 
in the cost of most commodities used by man, it 
is believed that the tremendous influence upon 
the public welfare exerted by construction js 
owing to the fact that building in its numerous 
ramifications gives employment to more persons 
than perhaps any other industry or activity. 
Even in the assembling of materials and the 
actual building of a house, labor is a major cost 
element; while, 


of course, if these materials are 


followed back to their source contributions of 


labor will be seen at all stages.—EbiITor.] 
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A fire took place in the lum- 
ber yard of Peck & Son, Mich- 
igan City, Ind. which de- 
stroyed about 7,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The Chicago fire de- 
partment was called upon for 
aid and promptly responded. 

* - 7 


The Michigan legislature has 
asked Congress to grant lands 
in aid of a 20-mile railroad 
from the Sault Ste. Marie to 
Mackinaw, where, joining the 
Mackinaw & Marquette road 
which will be finished this sum- 
mer, it will form a connecting 
link with the Canadian Pa- 
cific at the Sault. 


It is estimated that the pro- 
duction of hemlock bark in the 
districts of Muskoka and Parry 
Sound, Ontario, is 10,000 cords 
annually to the destruction of 
15,320,000 feet of hemlock tim- 
ber and that out of the 61,280,- 
000 feet of hemlock timber sac- 
rificed for the bark during the 
last four years not more than 
1,000,000 feet have been util- 
ized in lumber. When -it is 
borne in mind that the destruc- 
tion of hemlock timber on this 
continent simply for the bark 
amounts to not less than 1,000,- 
000,000 feet annually, and that 
at the least, 900,000,000 feet of 
this is good, sound sawing tim- 
ber, fully equal to pine. for 
many uses and its superior for 
some purposes, bearing a mar- 
ket value equal to pine in the 





same shape, some idea can be 
formed of the financial loss in- 
volved in its destruction. The 
forests of Michigan when 
stripped of their pine will 
prove as a rule more valuable 
in the growth of hemlock than 
they were ten years ago for 
their pine product. Each year 
will see them grow more valu- 
able in a commercial sense, and 
he who wilfully consents to 
their destruction will bewail his 
shortsightedness before another 
decade has passed. We believe 
that even today there is more 
actual money to be made out 
of an investment in hemlock 
forests than in the average pine 


lands. 
a * + 


The Albany Lumber Co., Al- 
bany, IIl., has cut 20,000 feet of 
lumber, 30,000 shingles, 60,000 
lath and 5,000 pickets. The 
company will run only two 
months this season. 

* .Z e 


Last year Curtis Bros. & Co., 
Clinton, Iowa, used 7,500,000 
feet of lumber, 2,834 boxes of 
glass and 55 tons of putty. 
Their shipments for the year 
were equivalent to 420 car- 


loads. 
. e o 


A firm in Albany County, 
New York, has contracted to 
furnish the Navy a stick of 
oak timber 90 feet long and 
five feet square at the middle, 
for a consideration of $1,900. 





Huttig Bros. Muscatine, 
Iowa, are succeeded by the 
Huttig Bros. Manufacturing 
Co., with a paid up capital of 
$60,000. 

* # @# 

“Old Monument” a squaw in 
one of the camps in Minnesota, 
has had 24 husbands, most of 
them having been divorced. 

* * @ 

Smallpox has broken out in 
the iogging camps on Black 
River, Wisconsin, and is raging 
seriously. In one camp of 5) 
men 16 cases are reported. 

* * . 


Over 60,000,000 feet of pine 
and cypress logs were rafted 
down the Sabine River, Texas, 
during 1880. The average price 
was $5.50 a thousand. 

a * * 


The publishers of the Lux 
BERMAN have just turned out 
for Charles W. Skinner, pro- 
prietor of the Maple City lum 
ber yard at Geneseo, IIl., a set 
of blank books that will con- 
pare favorably with any simi- 
lar work we have ever seet 
The set consists of six large 
ledgers containing from 600 to 
1,200 pages each, ruled to ac 
cord with the peculiar system 
of bookkeeping adopted by Mr. 
Skinner, and taken altogether 
undoubtedly form as fine a st 
of account books as is to be 
found in any lumber office ® 
the West. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Building Up Their Order Files; Small- 
Mill Output Declines 


Southern pine mills in the week ended Jan. 24 again sold 
considerably more than they produced, orders exceeding 
the cut by 17 percent. The average unfilled orders on Jan. 
17 were 21 percent larger than at their low point Nov. 8, so 
that mills are going into the spring in fairly good statis- 
tical position. ‘Retailers ev erywhere are buying sparingly, 
hut total business from the East and South has improved 
considerably, and it should not be long before the middle 
West and North begin sending in more. There has been 
an encouraging improvement in industrial purchasing, and 
the railroads have been circulating many inquiries, espe- 
cially for car material. Production is about one-third less 
than it was at this time last vear at identical mills, because 
of the unsatisfactory prices. Present returns are in fact 
too low to permit operation of small mills that must buy 
their timber, and there has been curtailment among these, 
especially during the last week or two, when rains have 
proved an additional handicap. 


Western Pine Shipments Practically Twice Production; 
Shop Supplies Becoming Depleted 


Inland Empire pine production in the week ended Jan. 
24 continued at practically the same rate as in the preced- 
ing week, 31.5 percent of capacity, but at 61 identical mills 
it was lower than in the preceding week. Bookings of 87 
mills amounted to about the same as for the preceding 
week, and exceeded the production by 35 percent. For the 
last four weeks, shipments have been running ahead of the 
orders, but while the order files have thinned down there 
has been a considerable reduction in mill stocks. Sales 
prices in the period ended Jan. 28 are almost unchanged 
from those of the week before; attention is called to the 
fact that the price report elsewhere in this issue has been 
put on a mixed-car basis, as it is felt that this will furnish 
a more accurate buying guide to the trade. The Nos. 3 
and 4 grades appear to be the slowest movers, the box fac- 
tories being poor buyers of the latter. No. 2 grade is in 
good call. Selects are selling only fairly well. Shop i 
still plentiful, but supplies in some sections of producing 
territory are becoming depleted. 

California pine production increased only slightly in the 
week ended Jan. 24, and orders made a larger gain, amount- 
ing to more than three times the actual cut. 


West Coast Orders Continue Well in Excess of Cut; 
Output Further Increased 


West Coast bookings during the week ended Jan. 24, as 
given by the reports of identical mills, made a further in- 
crease. Perhaps encouraged by the gain, the mills have 
enlarged production to 38 percent of capacity, and in fact 
their sales for the week exceeded the production by 11.5 
percent. The production, however, had not been expected 
fo amount to more than 25 or 30 percent of capacity during 
the first two months of the year. 


The proportions of rail, domestic cargo and export trade 
were almost exactly the same as in the preceding week, 
and total orders booked by the 224 mills reporting dis- 
tribution were slightly lower than in that week. 


Domestic cargo shipments fell far behind the neti 
week's total, and the decline may be accounted for by un- 
certainty as to the March intercoastal rate. Space for the 
February movement has been in easy supply, and there is 
doubt in the trade as to whether the advance to $11 for 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 32 to 34; 


March will be put into effect. There is little pressure of 
supplies on the Atlantic coast market, but it is quite slow, 
though there have been evidences of improvement recently, 
especially in demand for large construction projects. The 
California market has failed to gain, as the volume of 
January building is disappointing, but industrial purchas- 
ing is said to have increased. 

Export trade remains slow. Transpacific rates have 
firmed because of a demand for grain space, and the with- 
drawal of a number of Japanese ships, and rates to Europe 
are also a bit stronger. Foreign markets took so small a 
quantity in the last half of 1930 that some pick-up in the 
movement to the Orient especially is counted on. 


Hardwood Sales Total 17!/. Percent More Than Output; 
Flooring Sales Improving 


Hardwood reports for the week ended Jan. 24 contain 
evidence of an expansion in buying. Southern mills sold 
23 percent more than their output, compared with 6 per- 
cent more the preceding week; northern bookings were 80 
percent of production compared with 51 percent. Unfor- 
tunately there has been no strengthening of prices, it being 
said that southern producers have made some low figures, 
but an increase in inquiry furnishes a basis of hope for 
more reasonable returns. Oak flooring sales are better 
than in a long while, because distributers have reached the 
point where replenishments must be made. There has 
also been a further increase in buying by automotive plants. 
The leading buyers, however, are the furniture factories, 
some of them reporting that orders booked at recent shows 
will keep them busy for months. Radio plants have been 
out of the market, but their finished stocks are small, and 
they are expected to resume buying soon to at least a lim- 
ited extent. Foreign trade is of course subnormal, but 
some orders are coming in steadily, and sales have in fact 
exceeded the expectations of exporters. 


Carolina Pine Mills Report Depleted Stocks of Uppers; 
Prospects for Roofers Improving 


The market for North Carolina pine is still hesitant, and 
bad weather in a good part of consuming territory has 
played a part in holding back demand. Identical mills re- 
ported that in the w eek ended Jan. 17 their production was 
only 56 percent as much as in the corresponding week of 
last year, while their bookings were 74 percent of last 
year’s. Total bookings in the first two weeks of the year 
were 11 percent in excess of the production. Both retail 
yards and industrial users are known to have very low 
stocks, and the undertaking of large Federal and State 
projects in the East is sure to create a demand for many 
Carolina pine items, especially low grades. Retailers con- 
tinue to buy mostly mixed cars for immediate use, and the 
light current demand is depleting the mill supplies of 
uppers; they are expected to be in the market soon for 
more commons. Box makers have been buying a little 
better recently. Despite a good deal of pressure for price 
concessions, the lists are being firmly adhered to. 

Georgia air dried roofers remain dull, with smaller mills 
accepting low prices and larger mills refusing them. Mill 
stocks are only about half what they were a year ago, and 
those of distributers are also very low, so that members 
of the trade are counting on a gain in demand. They are 
making an effort to improve their product, secure more 
favorable rates and effect closer co-operation with dis- 
tributers in consuming territory. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 66 to 69 
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Urge Government to Support Standards 


Association Gives Reasons Why Interior Department Purchases for Boulder Dam 
Should Be of Lumber Bearing Guaranty of Its Quality and the Integrity of the Seller 


American Standards Urged 


WasHINGTON, D. Jan. 26.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has called 
upon Secretary of the Interior Wilbur to stand 
by American Lumber Standards in making pur- 
chases for use in connection with the construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam. 

Specifications issued by the bureau of reclama- 
tion favoring grade-marked and _ certified 
American Standard lumber have been protested 
by non-association lumbermen. The specifica- 
tions were drafted in accordance with the gen- 
eral policy of the Government to support 
American Lumber Standards, worked out dur- 
ing the last eight years under supervision and 
direction of the Department of Commerce and 
initiated by President Hoover while secretary 
of commerce. 

The question now before Secretary Wilbur, in 
effect, is whether he as a high Federal official 
will stand behind the Government’s own com- 
mercial standards or yield to the pressure of 
lumber manufacturers who are not association 
members and who contend that by specifying 
grade-marked and certified lumber the Interior 
Department is unfairly discriminating against 
them. 

\s pointed out by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the question is not 
only one that is internal to the lumber industry 


as between that portion of the industry that 
adheres to the system of lumber standards, 
grading and inspection set up under the aus- 


pices of Mr. Hoover when he was secretary of 
commerce, as part of his famous industrial sim- 
plification program, but it affects practically all 
industry which is concerned with the subject 
of co-operating or competing according to es- 
tablished standards. 

In calling for bids for some of the prelim- 
inary items in a purchasing program that will 
ultimately require millions of feet of lumber, 
the Denver office of the chief engineer of the 
reclamation bureau followed the regulations of 
the chief coordinator of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of the Federal specifications board 
in providing that lumber offered in response 
to the call for bids may be placed in three 
alternatives : 

A—Each piece of lumber to be marked with 
a manufacturers’ association grade, mill iden- 
tification and the guaranteeing “Tree’’-mark, 
or trade-mark, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

B—Lumber to be 
cate oft 
rules are 


accompanied by a certifi- 
inspection by the iation whose 
applicable to the lumber offered. 


assoc 


C—Lumber subject to inspection “by an in- 
spector to be assigned by the bureau of 
reclamation.” 


It is also provided that in all three of the 
methods of establishing the grade or quality of 
the lumber it must “be graded in accordance 
with the latest rules of the association whose 
rules are applicable.” 

There was a further provision that in mak- 
ing awards preference would be given in the 
case of tie bids to the bidder who chose to bid 
under method “A” over a bidder following 
“B,” and that “B” bids would have the pref- 
erence over “C” bids. The obvious reason for 
the priority accorded “A” was that the asso- 
ciation marks are definite guaranties of the 
grade, and, therefore, offer a certain buying 
advantage over lumber not having the distinc- 
tion of that mark. 

In protesting against the specifications, non- 
association mills suggest that the proposals for 
bids be withdrawn and that the whole subject 
be investigated, the non-association mills to be 
consulted, 


Dixon, president of the N. L. M. A,, 
in a telegram to Secretary Wilbur said in 
part: 

Protests of Portland lumbermen against 
specifications of bureau of reclamation used 
in purchasing Boulder Dam material are cal- 
culated to bre ak down 8-year co-operative pro- 
gram be tween lumber trade associations, De- 
partment of Commerce and other Government 
agencies. This program was designed toa 
protect buyers of lumber in the same manner 
that the Pure Food Law protects buyers of 
food; to improve operating practices among 
lumber manufacturers in order that they 
might meet the rigid requirements of this 
program, and to stimulate sales of lumber, 
since under the plan for certifying grades 
lumbermen operating under the plan could 
guarantee satisfaction to buyers and remove 
doubt as to quality of materials. No other 
way has devised to enable the non- 
technical buyer of lumber to be assured that 
he would receive what he paid for. Non- 
association mills can have the benefit of as- 
sociation certification at cost of inspection or 
can join associations, providing the quality 
of their product is such that it can be guar- 
anteed by the associations. The cost of such 
membership is nominal, being in the Douglas 
fir producing area 10 cents a thousand feet. 
No possible good to the lumber industry or 
to the buyer of lumber can come from break- 
ing down a plan designed to protect both 
from the efforts of unscrupulous sellers who 
sell one grade and deliver a lower one or 
from the practices of unskilled operators who 
are unable to manufacture according to ap- 
proved practices. 


been 


Position of Association Lumbermen 


The position of association lumbermen in 
this controversy has been summarized in a 
letter written by Wilson Compton, secretary 
and manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to Dr. Wilbur. The let- 
ter reviews the development of American Lum- 
ber Standards under the auspices of Mr. 
Hoover as secretary of commerce, in the 
course of the development of the series of sim- 
plified practice recommendations published by 
the bureau of standards. 

Mr. Compton points out that these standards, 
developed under Government auspices and initia- 
tive, approve of the principles of the grade- 
marking of lumber to insure observance of 
quality standards and of car tally cards certify- 
ing to the quantity of car shipment contents. 
He explains that the organized lumber indus- 
try as represented by the N. L. M. A. has, 
during the last four years, put into practice in 
the manufacture, grading and shipment of soft- 
wood lumber of every species in every lumber 
region the essential provisions of the American 
Lumber Standards. It has instituted systematic 
methods, through grade-marking, certified car 
shipments and association certificates of in- 
spection, of guaranteeing purchaser and con- 
sumer the quality and quantity of lumber speci- 
fied and received. 

The attention of Secretary Wilbur is also 
called to the fact that the Federal Government 
has for some years recognized the desirability 
of applying American Lumber Standards to its 


own lumber purchases. For example, the 
Navy Department began inviting bids on the 
basis of the various forms of association guar- 
anty four years ago and its present purchasing 


policy is based on assurances of quality and 
quantity through grade-marks or inspection cer- 
tificates. 

Mr. Compton also points out that on July 9, 
1930, the chief codrdinator and the Federal 


specifications board made this method of lumber 
procurement the standard practice of all Goy- 
ernment departments. 

He likewise states that any mill observing 


American Lumber Standards places itself on , 
par with any standard-observing mill belonging 
to an association, and, for this reason, the 
specifications issued by the bureau of reclama. 
tion are not prejudic ial to any lumber manu- 
facturer because of his membership in oF in. 
dependence of a trade association, although nop. 
member mills, of course, can not mark thei 
lumber with the registered trade marks of asso. 
ciations. 

In concluding his letter, Mr. Compton 
stresses the point that the Government is mor. 
ally bound to sustain the practices and the 
guaranties which it has cooperated in setting 
up and should not yield to an importunity to 
break down an industry’s most effective guar- 
anties of the integrity of its products. The 
necessity of reliable assurance of quality is em- 
phasized in view of the fact that under the 
general practice of accepting the lowest bid 
the prevalence of an assured uniform basis for 
the bids is indispensable. 

The Department of the Interior is, therefore, 
requested (1) to give due consideration to the 
obvious advantages of specifying branded or 
certified lumber; (2) that the Department of 
Commerce be consulted with respect to the 
merits of such practices; (3) if it should be 
determined to seek bids in lumber, subject only 
to inspection at destination by Government in- 
spectors, that especial care and thoroughness 
be exercised, and (4) to that end the depart- 
ment accept without charge a tender, made 
through the Department of Commerce, of off- 
cial association inspection as an aid to its own 
inspectors. 

* * 


Keeps Employees Working 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 26.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has re- 
ceived from the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co, 
Bend, Ore., a letter highly commending the 
action of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. and 
affliated companies in so conducting opera- 
tions as to give regular employees at least three 
days work a week. The AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN published the announcement of the Ritter 
company. The Brooks-Scanlon company says 

At the very peak of our operations during 
most favorable periods we have about 1,35 
men on the rolls. Right now, despite the fact 
that the lumber industy is facing the worst 
storm in many years, the force has not been 
greatly reduced; is still up to about 1,000. It 
is true that many of our men are not getting 
in full time, but no one is working less than 
four days a week, and the iv 
five days. 

Not a family man nor one leng in our em- 
ploy has been laid off except here and there 
for other reasons. Beyond certain reductions 
in salaries and piece-work rates, wages have 
not been cut and are as high as they ever 
were except for a period during and right 
after the war. We do not hold io the opinion 
held by many industrial concerns, chiefly 
those who are shortsighted or embarrassed, 


erage is at ]east 


that the proper thing to do in times of stress” 


is to lower rates of pay. 

Somewhat aside from the subject under dis- 
cussion, but nevertheless of utmost import 
ance to our employees, are the measures con- 
stantly being taken and enforced to prevent 
accidents and to safeguard the general we! 
being. Nothing is overlooked in that direc- 
tion, and it is with pride that we can point 
to results. Employment in the industry 
classed as hazardous, at least to a certail 
degree, but our case is something of an eX 
ception. With over 1,000 men on the jo? 
there was not a single fatal accident last 
year, and lost-time injuries—none very ser 
ous—totaled only 156. That speaks well for 
precautions, educational propaganda and for 
the high average intelligence of the mem 
themselves. 
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Wood Fence Revival 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 26—The revival 
of the wood fence is one of the signs of the 
times that lumbermen are observing through- 
out the country. Walter F. Shaw, trade ex- 
tension manager of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, sees in this revival a 
good outlet for lumber in connection with mod- 
ernization campaigns and selling programs 
based on the need of repairs and improvements. 

In a recent issue the magazine “Architec- 


AMERICAN 





ture” devoted a supplement to “Fences of 
Wood,” which by reason of its sponsorship is a 
more authoritative document than anything the 
lumber industry could publish on its own ac- 
count. 

It occurred to Mr. Shaw that it would be 
helpful to the lumber industry to borrow this 
portfolio from “Architecture.” With the per- 
mission of that magazine, the N. L. M. A. has 
just issued a reprint of the wood fence pages 
under the caption “Architecture’s Portfolio of 


To Seek Legislation on Foreign 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 26—Chairman 
Hawley of the ways and means committee of 
the House of Representatives Saturday an- 
nounced that he would seek legislation definitely 
placing the burden of proof on the country of 
siete that commodities shipped to the United 
States have not been produced by prison labor. 
Mr. Hawley made his statement at a hearing 
called at the request of Representative Hamil- 
ton Fish, jr., chairman of the special commit- 
tee of the House appointed to investigate Com- 
munist activities in this country. 

The special committee recommended, among 
other things, an investigation of the alleged 
production of lumber and pulp wood by convict 
labor in Soviet Russia. 

Saturday’s meeting was attended by a num- 
ber of members of the House representing dis- 


tricts in which lumber is produced. It was 
finally decided to appoint a committee rep- 
resenting various American industries inter- 


ested to take up with the State and Treasury 
Departments matters concerning the use of con- 
vict, forced or indentured labor in Russia in 
the production of various commodities. 

Mr. Hawley suggested that the section of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 prohibiting the importation 
f commodities produced, manufactured or 
mined by forced or indentured labor, now ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1932, be amended so as to go into 
effect possibly in April of this year. 

This committee will consist of about twenty- 
five members of the House interested in lum- 
ber, pulp wood, manganese, coal and other 
commodities imported from Russia. 

Mr. Hawley stated that if the burden of 
proof in such cases were to be placed on the 
countries of origin, instead of on this country 
as at present, the Treasury Department could, 
if it thought it advisable, hold that it did not 
believe commodities desired to be imported 
from the country of origin were not produced, 
mined or manufactured by convict, forced or 
indentured labor. The department then could 
ask permission of the government of the coun- 
try of origin to make investigations to satisfy 
itself, and if this request were denied the com- 
modities would be banned from entry. 

Mr. Fish opened the meeting by stating that 
he wanted to bring before those representing 
lumber districts recommendation No. 11 of his 
committee, which follows: 

In view of the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is under the control and direction of the 


Communists, that the Treasury Department 
request, through the State Department, per- 
mission to send inspectors or agents to inves- 


tigate the prison 
and timber-cutting 


and re 


camps and the pulp wood 
districts of Soviet Russia, 


port back regarding the alleged pro- 
duction of lumber and pulp wood by con- 
vict labor, in order to intelligently and prop- 


erly enforce the provisions of the tariff act 
of 1930, section 307, which reads as follows: 
“All goods, wares, articles and merchandise 
mined, produced or manufactured wholly or 
im part in any foreign country by convict la- 
hor and/or foreed labor and/or indentured 
labor under penal sanctions shall not be en- 
Utled to entry at any of the ports of the 
United States, and the importation thereof is 
hereby prohibited, and the Secretary of the 


Treasur \ 


authorized and directed to prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary for the 
of this provision.” 

Continuing Mr. Fish said: 

The difficulty in administering the law has 


enforcement 


been to prove that certain shiploads of pulp 
wood or lumber are specifically produced by 
convict labor. Up to now the Treasury De- 
partment has been unable to prove the use of 
convict labor in connection with any specific 
cargoes, and the recent regulations requiring 
a certificate of origin and good character on 
each shipment to the effect that convict labor 
is not used are not sufficient for the protec- 
tion of free American labor and industry. 

If the Soviet Government should refuse such 
a reasonable request as sending American in- 
spectors to investigate the use of convict labor 
in the production of lumber and pulp wood 
when approximately a thousand Russian en- 
gineers and Soviet subjects are roaming about 
at will in the United States gathering all kinds 
of information in our factories, mills, and 
mines, then the committee recommends that 
the Treasury Department prohibit the entry 
of Soviet pulp wood and lumber until such 
time as the agents of the Treasury Depart- 
ment are permitted by the Soviet Government 
to make a thorough investigation and report. 


He said that Russian lumber exportation is 
depleting American markets, due to the fact 
that the production cost in Russia is so low. 

Mr. Fish said that he does not believe the 
Soviet government would grant the request to 
permit agents from this country to make such 
an investigation, in which case, he pointed out, 
the Treasury Department can automatically ex- 
clude these imports to this country, under pres- 
ent law. 


Suggests Steering Committee 


Mr. Fish suggested to the group that a 
steering committee of those representing lumber 
districts be appointed to take up the matter of 
convict-produced lumber in Russia with the 
State and Treasury Departments with a view 
to instituting an investigation on that score. 

He added that following that, a group rep- 
resenting cotton, wheat, manganese and other 
districts producing commodities imported here 
from Russia meet and appoint a committee to 
confer with the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments concerning the forced or indentured labor 
situation in Russia in the production, mining or 
manufacturing of all commodities, as suggested 
in recommendation No. 12 of the special com- 
mittee‘ report. 

Mr. Hawley suggested that instead of two 
groups working separately, they unite and make 
it a national proposition so that all the investi- 

gating could be done at one time, if permission 
to investigate should be allowed by the Soviet 
Government. 

“Forced labor,” as explained in the tariff act 
of 1930, means “all work or service which is 
exacted from any person under the menace of 
any penalty for its nonperformance and for 
which the worker does not offer himself volun- 
tarily.” 

Mr. Fish told the gathering that under such 
a provision, all work in Russia is “forced labor” 
or convict labor, since every one there is made 
to work at a certain rate of compensation not 
prescribed by the worker, but by governmental 
authorities. If a person refuses to work under 
those conditions he is accused of treason against 
the Government and sent to a prison camp, 
where he is required to work on commodities 
shipped to other countries. 

Mr. Fish is firmly convinced that the purpose 
of the Soviet Government is to control all in- 
dustry and in that manner prosecute a “world 
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Fences of Wood.” The publication consists of 
15 pages of half-tones of wood fences, of many 
styles and for various purposes—all of actual 
fences now in use. There is no text, and none 
is needed. 

“Tf these pictures can’t sell fence lumber, 
nothing can,” says Mr. Shaw. 

Single copies of the publication may be had 
upon application to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 702 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Convict Labor 


revolution” designed to bring all countries under 
Communist rule. He does not think the pro- 
gram will succeed, although the so-called five- 
year plan is said to be working out as well as 
the Russian leaders had expected. 

Members of the committee of 25, which is 
wholly unofficial, who will represent lumber 
and forest products are Mr. Hawley and Repre- 
sentatives Korell, Smith, Miller, Summers, Hill, 
and Kemp. 


National Secretary Testifies at Hearing 


WasHIncton, D. C., Jan. 27.—The House 
ways and means committee today began hear- 
ings on proposed legislation to extend the pro- 
hibition against importation into the United 
States of goods produced by convict, forced or 
indentured labor to cover the “loading and 
transportation” of commodities as well as ac- 
tual production. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
told the committee that in passing section 307 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 relating to convict 
labor, the fact that such labor is used in load- 
ing and transporting lumber and other com- 
modities had been inadvertently overlooked. 

Unless legislation is enacted to keep out of 
the United States timber resulting from convict 
labor, Dr. Compton predicted that the timber 
industries of this country would stand to lose 
$2,000,000,000 in the aggregate. He said the 
National association favored an embargo on 
Russian timber and permanent protection 
against forced and indentured labor. 

Replying to a question by Representative 
Ramseyer (Iowa), Dr. Compton said the pro- 
posed legislation might result in the shipping 
of Russian timber to other markets, but that 
would be preferable to unfair competition in 
our home market. 

Representative Garner (Texas) asked Dr. 
Compton whether he favored the severance of 
commercial relations with Soviet Russia. He 
replied that the association is not advocating 
such a step, but that it would be preferable to 
competing with convict labor. Dr. Compton 
added that the National association has positive 
information that there is no timber cut or 
shipped by Russia on which convict labor, un- 
der most deplorable conditions, is not used. 

Chester Gray, representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, appeared in support 
of the bill, pointing out that it was general in 
its terms and would furnish protection against 
convict, forced or indentured labor in any for- 
eign country. 

E. F. McGrady, appearing for the American 
Federation of Labor, predicted that there will 
be permanent unemployment in excess of 1,000,- 
000 in the United States unless legislation is 
passed that will shut the door to imports pro- 
duced by convict, forced or indentured labor. 

“The American Federation of Labor is unan- 
imously in favor of legislation that would shut 
out such products, and greed on the part of 
importers is the only source of opposition to 
such a measure,” Mr. McGrady declared. 

Hearings will be continued tomorrow, and 
Chairman Hawley announced that bills relating 
to an embargo on goods from specific countries 
will be taken up later in the session. 
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A City Comments 
Upon Modern 


Service 


A Notable Library of Building 

and Decorating Information + A 

Clever Use of Gravities + Ana- 

lyzing the Backwash of Install- 
ment Sales 


Peoria, Ill., of the famous Indian name, 
has a large quota of front-rank lumber yards 
and lumber merchants. 

Some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
carried a full story of a lumber library, in- 
stalled in a retail office, in charge of a full- 
time librarian. The Realm has just visited 
this library, in the headquarters of the 
Allen Lumber Co. The entire plant is the 
sort of place where you’d expect to find un- 
usual services. A year or so ago the old 
yard, located just across the street, burned; 
so the present quarters are new and repre- 
sent the ideas of experienced lumbermen. 
We take the risk of repeating what has al- 
ready been printed in this journal about the 
plant, both because it is so unusual and be- 
cause some of our readers may have missed 
the earlier story. 


Making Capital of Information 


The idea is rather broad; that of creat- 
ing good will by means of modern service 
tuned to modern needs. It is for the use 
of any Peorian who wants to get informa- 
tion or inspiration about house building. 
Walter S. Musser, who showed the Realm 
about, pointed to a large set of filing cases 
and said they were filled with printed mat- 
ter and catalogs about all sorts of special 
building materials which the yard does not 
handle. Doubtless it makes a few sales in 
this way, now and then, getting articles for 
contractors and possibly making a little 
profit. But the primary idea is that of in- 
formation. A contractor finds himself figur- 
ing on an unusual job in which materials 
are required about which he has no in- 
formation. He can come to this file; and 
the chances are good that by running 
through the index he will find catalogs and 
other printed matter describing these mate- 
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View of lumber library maintained by the Allen Lumber Co., of Peoria, Ill., and utilized to 
great advantage by contractors and homebuilders alike 


rials, their characteristics, uses and prices. 
This is a creator of good will. 

The library room, itself, is paneled in old 
white pine which Mr. Allen found stored 
away in some yard, colored naturally by 
age. The paneling is of the early colonial 
period. On the shelves are books on every 
phase of architecture and every type of 
house. There are books on antiques and on 
modern furniture and decorating; and these 
are for the education and pleasure of pros- 
pective home-owning and decorating house- 
wives. In these days of architectural exact- 
ness it is not enough to provide merely the 
building. The building is not done until it 
is furnished; and ideas of furnishing may 
modify the house design. These things are 
important, not only in large and costly 
homes but equally so in the smaller and 
more modest ones. Informed taste can 
make a home distinguished, regardless of 
the amount of money to be spent. Inci- 
dentally, it is easy to see the selling power, 
indirectly exerted, of a period of interested 
study by a prospect’s wife in this library. 


Clipping Architectural Articles 


There are architectural and home-decorat- 
ing magazines. These are on display in a 
big rack. When new issues come in, the 
old ones are clipped and indexed. In the 
big and orderly scrap books and clipping 
files are information about practically every- 
thing in and about a home. Landscaping 
comes in for its share. 

Of course the central theme of the li- 
brary consists of house plans, and they are 
there in a variety and scope covering nearly 
every possible architectural type and size. 
Houses are sold from these plans, and this 
is the primary purpose of the library. But 
all these other things are added for the pur- 
pose of interesting prospects and of helping 
them crystallize their ideas. The yard has 
customers who are planning to build at some 
future time. Meanwhile the ladies in the 
case are laying out and improving the lots, 
getting landscaping done and adding garden 
features. 


They tell me in the office that it has been 
necessary to use some tact and patience in 
overcoming two obstacles. In the first place, 
architects were disposed to look upon the 
library as a sort of rival. Naturally it is 
an ally instead of a rival, for the person who 
would build a large and expensive house 
would employ an architect anyway, and the 
information gathered in the library would 
reduce the explaining and general educa- 
tion which the architect would have to at- 
tend to. Those who actually get their plans 
here would not employ an architect. But 
they build better houses, which in tum 
raise the general standard of local archi- 
tecture. The other obstacle is the idea part 
of the public has that the library is some 
thing that will be used to exert immediate 
sales pressure. This is not the case. Peo- 
ple may come, as often as they wish, and 
they will not even be asked to give their 
names. There is one exception to this. If 
they wish to borrow books from the loan col- 
lection, they must of course give name and 
address. They may have any amount of 
help from the librarian without obligation. 
It is hoped, of course, that sales will eventu- 
ally result; but every care is taken never 
to embarrass a library patron by forcing or 
even suggesting a sale. 


Managing Window Displays 


The show windows are the big windows 
of the office itself, and they are without 
the raised platforms and backing which 
show windows usually have. This makes 
the composing of displays a bit more diff- 
cult, for these things must present finished 
picture groupings when seen either from 
outside the building or from within. 

Back of the office is a room devoted to 
special displays; such as the various types 
of wallboard, siding and the like. Few cus 
tomers know these things by name, but 
they recognize what they want by sight. 
There is a rack of stained-shingle panels 
which can be withdrawn and placed upon 
an easel. Much of the insulation sold is 
The climate 


various types of plaster base. 
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js hardly cold enough for double insulation, 
though a fair number of houses are finished 
in that way. 

The big warehouse back of the office has 
peen built with great strength, and if it be- 
comes necessary extra stories can be added. 
In fact it is of such design that it could 
pe used for a general warehouse by any 
type of business. 

This yard has been designed to fit the 
slope of the ground in some unusual ways. 
The siding where cars are spotted is quite 
high, and the ground slopes down from it. 
This has permitted an especially efficient 
method of unloading by means of gravity 
rollers. It is always a problem to know 
where to place these rollers, for moving 
them is quite a labor, and if they go down 
the truck alleys they are in the way of the 
machines while car unloading is in process. 
This sloping ground has made it possible to 
place gravities permanently in each alley 
py placing them overhead. They are level 
with the second deck, and as the sticks 
come down the rolls they can be put into 
the upper-deck bins or swung off to the 
ground below. The rolls are always in 
place, ready for use. A sloping bumper is 
placed on the rolls at the proper bin, and 
as the stick strikes this slope it slides up 
within easy reach and stops. 


Removable Bearings 


The second-deck bearings of the bins 
where dimension is stored are laid loosely 
in place and can be taken out to allow the 
lower-deck piles to extend clear up to the 
roof, if extra quantities of stock come in 
and there is no purpose in separating it into 
two piles. In the sash room I noticed a 
device for varying the size of the piling 
space. Round wooden rods serve as bear- 
ings, and they are fitted into sloping slots; 
something after the manner of the arrange- 
ments for raising or lowering the shelves 





Warehouse of the Allen Lumber Co. showing how it is enclosed with 
woven wire, a device suggested by insurance men 


ina bookcase. If more space is needed for 
any given size of sash, the rods above can 
be taken clear out or else be placed in 
higher slots. So this space is quite elastic 
and can be divided up at will. 

When the new plant was built a small 
Planing mill was added. This is a well 
lighted shop, and it is capable of turning 
out almost any kind of work. It is intended 
largely as a convenience and not as a cus- 
tom shop. 

The second deck of the warehouse is on 
car level, and a special arrangement was 
made for getting heavy stock down to the 
first floor; a stout slide with a landing 


Platform. The arrangement works very 
Well, 
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A Widely Known Retailer 


J. W. Mackemer, of the lumber company 
which bears his name, is one of the widely 
known Illinois retailers. He is a past pres- 
ident of the Illinois association and is a 
recognized leader in bringing practical and 
sound methods to modern lumber retailing. 
The Realm found him at work in the hand- 
some office which is headquarters for the 
Peoria yard and also for the line of yards 
operated by the company. 

When we commented upon the handsome 
office and lobby, Mr. Mackemer admitted 
quietly that he liked it; but he added a 
rather characteristic comment to the effect 
that the appearance of the office in itself 
doesn’t do much for business, 


“They say that clothes make the man,” 
he remarked, “and sometimes good clothes 
help a man get a job. But they don’t do 
much toward keeping it for him. If he’s 
efficient and does his work well, he’s all 
right. But if he’s no good, out he goes, 
clothes and all. On the other hand, if a 
poorly dressed man does get a chance and 
does his work well, people are not going to 
think much about his clothes. Some of 
these old sayings can be carried too far. 
Some of the new ideas about equipment 
and appearance can be carried too far. 
If they cost so much that they have to push 
up retail prices they’re going to be a handi- 
cap. That’s true of excessive ideas of serv- 
ice. If the customers really like service and 
like it well enough to pay what it costs it’ll 
help along. But if it’s something they can 
get along without rather easily they’ll go 
where they don’t have to pay for it. 

“These things are true of big trucks. Sev- 
eral times T’ve been almost at the point of 
buying some big machines, but I’ve always 
stopped before closing the deal. It’s prob- 
ably true that on a ton-mile basis a big 
truck that’s always loaded to capacity will 
handle lumber cheaper 
than a small one. 
One driver can naul 
tive tons as easily as 
half a ton. But I've 
made some careful in- 
vestigations of our 
own loads, and we 
almost never have a 
steady run of big 
loads. Not long ago I 
went over a lot of 
sales tickets and found 
that the orders were 
just jags; and cus- 
tomers are in too big 
a hurry to wait until 
we can make up a 
full load going to one 
part of the city. We’ve 
got to get the stuff there and get it there in 
a hurry; and that means small machines.” 


Gathering in the Collection Sheaves 


Mr. Mackemer was working at the none 
too pleasant business of collecting accounts; 
for our call occurred at the end of the 1930 
season, with the time for closing the books 
looming in the near future. 

“Collections are rather slow,” he _ said, 
“and this is not entirely due to the slowness 
of trade. Lumbermen are getting a back- 
wash of instaliment selling, even if they 
haven’t been making sales on those terms. 
Nearly everybody buys on deferred pay- 
ments, and these contracts are pretty hard 
boiled where payments are concerned. Title 
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to the goods stays with the seller, and if 
payments are not met the buyer loses what 
he’s already paid. It works out so that 
these people meet their installments and 
stand off the rest of us whom they owe on 
open-book accounts. These deferred pay- 
ments have been a demoralizing factor. 
They tell me that not many installment con- 
tracts go bad; but that’s only part of the 
story. When this 
method of selling was 
introduced in a large 
way, salesmen work- 
ing on commissions 
tied up every sort of 





J. W. Mackemer, of the 

J. W. Mackemer Lum- 

er Co., is a recognized 

leader in bringing prac- 
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prospect on every sort 
of proposition. A good 


many sales were of 
things which the 
buyer didn’t really 





need and couldn’t af- 

ford to own. It meant that people bought 
luxuries and did without necessities; or else 
they tried to get the necessities on open 
credits with little idea of paying until they 
were forced to do so. 

“I think the experience of the last year 
has produced some needed education about 
the business of buying. If the deferred-pay- 
ment idea lasts through, it’ll be applied in 
the future to necessities and not to luxuries, 
At least people will think of their expendi- 
tures with more care and will remember 
that a purchase isn’t completed until the 
article is finally paid for. 


About Large Credits for Houses 


“IT haven’t had the enthusiasm over large 
credits for house building that some dealers 
seem to have. Many people who haven’t 
thought the thing through get enthusiastic 
over the idea of owning a house; but just 
the desire to own one isn’t complete evi- 
dence that a person is in a position to own 
and pay out on a house. Starting to pay 
for a house with little or nothing to invest 
at the beginning means that a family un- 
dertakes a pretty heavy burden that will be 
with them for ten or fifteen years; and if 
the payments are heavy, as they usually 
have to be, it means that they’ve taken on 
something which can’t be a success unless 
everything goes just right during most of 
what’s left of an adult’s life. This is a big 
risk; not only for the person who buys but 
also for the one who sells. 

“Everybody hopes, of course, that business 
in 1931 is going to be good; but just now, 
at least, it isn’t very wise to set future poli: 
cies that won’t work unless the revival 
actually appears. My own idea is that re- 
covery isn’t going to be abrupt. It may 
appear, but I think it’ll take some time to 
come all the way back.” 

Frank J. Miller, of the Miller Lumber Co., 
says that certain of our mail-order friends 
made quite a show of soliciting business in 
Peoria for a time. They spread all sorts of 
printed matter around, emphasizing espe- 
cially their 15-year payment plan. But for 
some reason or other it hasn’t seemed to 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Launches Plan to Benefit Employees 


A plan for stimulating the morale of its 
employees and at the same time affording sub- 
stantial recognition to those in its service for 
ten years or longer, and also to act as an in- 
centive for employees to go after new business, 
was put into effect by the R. A. Miller Lum- 
ber Co., Middleport, Ohio, the first of the year. 

This plan took the form of a Christmas sav- 
ings fund for the benefit of these employees. 
LD. C. Miller, of the company, explains the plan 
as follows: 

“It has been the custom of our company for 
a number of years to remember our employees 
at Christmas. Heretofore this has usually been 
done through a presentation of cash—in gold. 
This year we decided to adopt a different plan, 
based on the Christmas savings club idea and 
the fact that everyone can use a little additional 
cash around Christmas. 


“In doing this, we had in mind _ several 
objectives, which were: 

“1—To give recognition to faithful employees 
who have been with our firm ten years or 
longer. 

“2—To act as an incentive for employees to 
go after new business. 

“3—To build good will, and knock “old Hard 
Times” in the face. 

“4--To encourage habits of thrift. 

“In putting this plan into operation we went 
to each employee and told him that we had in 
mind starting a Christmas savings fund at the 
local bank for the benefit of the employees, and 
asked each one how much he could afford to 
bank each week. The majority decided upon 
a dollar a week each. We told them we would 
contribute 25 percent of the weekly deposits, 
and at Christmas 1931 they would get back 
100 percent, plus accrued interest. 





ture. Thus the customer or 
prospect can see how they 
would look on his own home. 
An instance of a particularly 
effective display of this sort 
was noted by an American 
Lumberman representative 
some time ago upon a visit 
to the yard of the Johnson 
Lumber Co., Erie, Pa. The 
photograph reproduced 
herewith gives a good idea 
of this display, which dem- 
onstrates a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of roof and wall 
covering. The end of the 
structure next to the reader 
is covered with wood shin- 
gles, while the lower half of 
the front shows different 
styles of siding, with the 
ends cut away to show the 
insulation beneath. On the 
upper half of the front, dif- 
ferent kinds of stained shin- 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


An Effective Method of Display 


The display of building materials by dealers has become an art, 
and it is probable that at least as much ingenuity has been used in 
making displays of shingles and roofing materials as has gone into the 
devising of displays of any other items that might be named. Shin- 
gles and roof coverings lend themselves to effective display, because 
they can so readily be shown fastened in place on a miniature struc- 





gles are shown, while on the roof two types of asphalt shingles are 
laid. Looking into the structure from the back, the observer sees a 
cross-section of two floors, showing the construction and the methods 
of laying hardwood flooring, including the joists, bracings and all 
other items that the prospective builder would be interested in. It 
also shows how insulation is applied. This display, being mounted 
on casters, can easily be rolled to any desired position. 














“For example, on an account amounting to 
$50 at maturity next Christmas the employee 
would have paid in $37.50 and we would haye 
contributed $12.50, thus each employee entering 
the plan on that basis will get back $50, plus 
the accrued interest.” 





SHOULD “SPRUCE UP” YARD 





Set Modernizing Example—Beautify the 
Interior—Make Attractive Displays 


A pertinent question propounded by Harry 
A. Hoffman, of the Foster Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is: 

“Are we as building material merchants keep- 
ing pace with the march of modern progress as 
regards the exterior and interior design and ar- 
rangement of our retail yard or establishment?” 

He proceeds to a brief but constructive dis- 
cussion of the important subject suggested by 
his query, laying down the proposition that if 
the lumber dealer expects to influence the 
architectural standards and the appearance of 
his community, he should set an example by 
putting his own house in order. 

“The day of the old lumber depot is gone,” 
says Mr. Hoffman. “It has served its purpose, 
The day of the biliboard front is quickly pass- 
ing. It seems a paradox for us to attempt to 
sell modernizing in our community when our 
own establishment is in dire need of moderniz- 
ing itself. 

“If we expect to set the pace, and we should, 
it will be necessary for us to begin a gradual 
and economical overhauling of our entire plant, 
beginning with the office and extending as 
rapidly as possible to the yard. We need to 
study and learn something of the fine art of 
display. When complete we should have, in- 
stead of the old billboard type front, so com- 
mon, an exterior appearance resembling and 
suggesting a home or residence, even to such 
small details as window boxes, etc. 

“Even a terrace in front should be sodded 
and landscaped to complete the exterior pic- 
ture. The interior should be enlarged and re- 
arranged to provide display space and_ booths, 
a consultation room and dignified administra- 
tive quarters. The interior should be beauti- 
fied by means of new floors, floor covering, 
electric fixtures, draperies etc. 

“Attractive displays of various combinations 
of building material should be designed and 
displayed in conspicuous places about the dis- 
play room. There is no end to the combina- 
tions that can be effected. Distributors and 
manufacturers will gladly supply wall cup- 
boards, cabinets, built-ins etc., to be installed 
for display. 

“We should strive to impress anyone entef- 
ing our quarters with the idea that they are 
coming into a well furnished home rather than 
the office of a lumber or building material 
dealer. We must constantly strive to make tt 
easy for our consumers to buy by helping 
them to visualize what our displays will look 
like in their home. 

“Especially must we recognize, as never be- 
fore, the influence of the woman in our mef- 
chandising program.” 





Practical Plan for Farm Relief 

Dimmit, TEx., Jan. 26—At a recent meeting 
of the local Chamber of Commerce, ‘ 
White, resident manager of the Panhandle 
Lumber Co., outlined a plan whereby reliable 
farmers who otherwise would be unable to do 
so, could buy brood sows with funds to be pro 
vided at a low rate of interest, thus enabling 
the farmer to help himself. Mr. White assured 
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the Chamber that the Panhandle Lumber Co. 
will contribute 10 percent of any amount up 
to $5,000 which citizens of Castro county may 
contribute. The primary object is to help the 
farmer in his present need, and at the same 
time to turn attention away from the one- crop 
idea and encourage diversified farming and 
stock raising. The plan was adopted by the 
directors of the Chamber, and it is hoped that 
the necessary funds will be subscribed at an 
early date. 





Store Remodeling Increased Sales 


Casrer, Wyo, Jan. 26—The possibilities 
that can be realized through remodeling and 


relocation of stock have again been demon- 
strated, this time by the Nicolaysen Lumber Co., 
of this city. The expenditure was approxi- 
mately $1,800. Within a few months, the writer 
was told, there has been an increase approach- 
ing 50 percent in hardware and paint depart- 
ment sales. 

This company had a two-story building 109 
feet long, next to a street 28 feet wide. At one 
end, for 26 feet, space was divided into a gen- 
eral office and private offices, vault, etc. The 
public entered at the corner, and there was a 
rear door to yard. The balance of the build- 
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panels behind, become splendid advertising in 
the evening. The lights are kept on until 
10 p. m. Within the salesroom proper there is 
an entrance from office on front side; length- 
wise is a display fixture 4 feet wide. Parallel 
with this, toward back, is a second row of dis- 
play fixtures and counter. 

When the remodeling had been carried out, 
the company, going about the arrangement of 
display, added considerably to stock. The in- 
crease, the writer was told, was probably at 
least 25 percent. “How have sash and door 
sales been since the changes?” was asked. 
“They have not been affected, as far as we 
can see,” came the reply. 


SURVEY IS ENCOURAGING 


Majority of Dealers See Construction De- 
cline Halted—Forecast Residential Gains 





The replies of 2,300 lumber and material 
dealers, in 46 States, to a questionnaire regard- 
ing prospects for residential and other construc- 
tion during 1931, sent out by the Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., as a whole present an en- 
couraging picture. 

This survey embodies the replies of the above 








Showing store of Nicolaysen Lumber Co. after remodeling and rearrangement of stock 


ing was used for the sash and door department. 
On the street side there was a solid wall. 

Sehind this building was a small one-story 
structure, about 16 feet wide and 35 feet deep, 
used for builders’ hardware. A room in the 
sash and door department was used for paint. 

It matters not how this division of space and 
use of premises developed in the first instance ; 
probably there were good reasons associated 
with it. However, with the passing of time, 
and with the recognition of new principles in 
selling, the opportunity to remodel and relocate 
appeared, and a planned program was carried 
out. 

The small building in rear was assigned to 
the sash and door department, plus space on 
the second floor of the main building. A sec- 
tion of the main building from office through 
to end was completely changed. The former 
solid wall was remodeled, so that two large 
windows appeared there, each about 12 feet wide 
and 5 feet high. 

These started rather higher in the wall than 
display windows commonly do, for a very good 
reason. There was no sidewalk past the build- 
ing. The street, however, has considerable 
automobile traffic. So windows were estab- 
lished high, and the depth of window floor was 
made about 35 inches. At this height, and for 
this depth, goods displayed are seen quite 
readily by the people passing in automobiles. 

Further, it was decided that excellent lighting 
was important. This lighting is so good that 
not only do materials in the windows, but the 


number of dealers to the question, “How will 
1931 construction compare with 1930 construc- 
tion in your community?” Replies of “less,” 
“same,” and “more” were received on eight 
classes of construction. 

That practically every State will share in 
continued large-scale highway paving and re- 
sulting employment this year, and that a gain 
in residential building is expected in various 
regions, including several population centers, 
are indicated in this national survey. 

A surprisingly emphatic note of optimism for 
the new year was sounded by the 27 dealers 
replying from New York City, famed as the 
weathervane of business health, and supposedly 
one of the gloomiest spots on the present busi- 
ness map. “More” led in every classification 
except the irrelevant one (for that area) of farm 
construction; and the city-wide total on all 
questions was “less,” 25; “same,” 48; and 
“more,” 83. 

Residential construction gains were forecast 
not only throughout New York State, but in 
Massachusets, Connecticut, New Jersey, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Florida, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, northern Illinois and California. For the 





Want to turn some stock 
quickly? Use the Classified 
Section. 
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entire country there were 1,599 replies of 
“same” or “more” in this class, and 708 of “Jess.” 

Despite the huge road-building achievements 
of last year, still greater highway activity was 
predicted for 1931 by the dealers of 17 States, 
with Louisiana, South Carolina, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, Alabama, New Jersey, California, and 
New York leading in the indicated degree of 
gain. Continued large-scale highway work was 
anticipated in every state except Tennessee and 
the Rocky Mountain region. 

The next greatest prospect of construction 
improvement was foreseen throughout the coun- 
try in residential building, as noted above, and 
the third in farm construction, with farm gains 
anticipated in Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Wash- 
ington and Massachusetts. Then follows, in the 
order named, public building construction ; street 
paving; public utility construction; sewer and 
waterworks construction, and commercial build- 
ing. 

The country-wide total on all issues—‘less,” 
5,601; “same,” 7,871; and “more,” 2,873—indi- 
cated that 66 percent of the dealers answering 
foresee no further construction decline. Sec- 
tional optimism, as shown in the combined per- 
centages of “more” and “same,” was greatest 
in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
Pacific states, with the Great Lakes region next, 
and the Northwest, South Atlantic, Southwest, 
and South Central states trailing. 


Holds Formal Opening 


SyRACUSE, KAN., Jan. 26.—The formal open- 
ing on Saturday, Jan. 24, of the modern retail 
yard of the Home Builders’ Lumber Co., at 
this place, was an outstanding community event 
and was attended by more than 2,000 persons. 
The genial manager, Roy Clothier, was in per- 
sonal charge and tickets were distributed to 
all present for a private performance at the new 
picture show where one of the latest picture 
releases was run and in addition an interesting 
industrial film supplied by the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. 

Mr. Clothier invited all the married ladies 
who attended to register for a drawing for an 
ironing board and a medicine cabinet to be given 
away. As a result of this feature alone the 
management now has over 200 names of poten- 
tial paint and miscellaneous building materials 
prospects. 

The Home Builders’ Lumber Co. is one of 
the younger members of the retail lumber busi- 
ness and promises to become one of the most 
progressive. The owners hope to be able to 
add other yards from time to time, and general 
headquarters have been established at Syracuse. 





Rearrangement Increases Efficiency 


When Manager A. H. Lauenstein, of the 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co., Longmont, Colo., 
rearranged the yard a few years ago he moved 
the office from one corner of the building site, 
where it had been for years, to the middle 
of the street front, which placed it between the 
two driveways. By placing windows at each 
end of the office it is possible to see persons 
driving through either gate, and it is much 
quicker to get to the customers than if the 
office was to one side and the customer came 
in the farthest driveway. 


Also, in the construction, or remodeling, of 
the sheds, the manager considered the various 
lengths of the lumber that would be carried in 
stock. The center shed is the widest of the 
three, being 38 feet wide. So he arranged that 
in one section would be stored lumber of a 
length which added to the length of the lumber 
on the other end and facing the other driveway, 
would approximate 38 feet. For instance, butted 
against a pile of 2x8-28 feet long is a pile of 
2x4-8 feet long. In the next section is some 
26-foot dimension butted against 10-foot 2x4. 
Thus no space is wasted, and since the location 
of the piles is never changed, anyone who is 
familiar with the yard and the arrangements 
can readily find any length and quality of lum- 
ber he may want. 
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(Continued from front page) 

them, how to get their attention, how to make 
them want to buy, and finally how to make 
them want to buy the product he wanted to 
sell them. So he started with the customer as 
a basis and worked back to the lumber pile, 
instead of starting with the lumber and trying 
to work out to the customer. 


Contractors Chief Source of Tips 


How to reach the man or woman who was 
considering building or remodeling? That was 

















Not a startlingly beautiful office front, but there 

is something startling in the way the Pulaski 

Lumber Co. does business in this yard on North 
Damen Avenue, Chicago 


the first problem. One method which the 
Pulaski company finds profitable indeed is to 
use the truck drivers and other workers as 
scouts for new business. But here is a point 
worth mentioning—the driver is not simply 
urged to keep his eyes open and help when 
possible merely “for the good of the order” 
under that hoary old maxim that “what helps 
your employer helps you too,” but he is given 
a commission on any new business he pro- 
duces, or on any sales lead he submits that a 
trained salesman is able to close. 

Contractors, however, provide the bulk of 
sales leads which produce results in remodel- 
ing and modernizing jobs, and Mr. Banner 
worked out a system for following up these 
sales leads which to the writer seems nearly 
perfect. It enlists the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the contractor in this job and future 
jobs, for the customer is never allowed to for- 
get the contractor who serit in the tip, as there 
is frequent reference to the ability of this con- 
tractor and his willingness to help in the mak- 
ing of plans. It makes use of the bulletins 
issued by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and by the various manufacturers 
whose products the company sells, all of which 
are obtained at a nominal cost. Most important 
of all, by showing the prospective customer 
that it is to his own interest to do so, the 
Pulaski company usually creates a definite tie- 
up to its own products and makes an opening 
for a personal call. 

Mr. Gillman furnished the AMeRIcAN LuMm- 
BERMAN a complete set of the letters and book- 
lets which finally show that the prospect either 
is “dead” as far as possible business is 


concerned or is definitely considering doing 
some building or remodeling. It should be 
made clear, however, that these are not form 
letters, but are written specially for each indi- 
vidual addressed, and refer him to the contrac- 
tor who furnished the sales tip. If two con- 
tractors hand in the same name, the one who 
acts first has the right of priority and is the 
one who is mentioned. Only one contractor 
ever is mentioned to any one prospect; there is 
no playing of one contractor against the other. 
In this sample series the prospect is (for con- 
venience) called John Jones, and the contrac- 
tor John Brown. Mr. Brown receives carbon 
copies of all letters. 

Here is the first letter, which is sent to Mr. 
Jones: 
Dear Sir: 

It has come to our attention that you are 
thinking of building a home. 


We are sending you a book “For Home 
Lovers.” We hope it will help crystallize your 
ideas. 


Accept the book with our compliments. 
believe you will appreciate it. 
Yours very truly, 
PULASKI LUMBER COMPANY. 
(Signed) LEO J. GILLMAN, 
President. 


With the letter, as stated, is sent the Na- 
tional booklet which has proved so popular and 
useful, and the letterhead itself is a four-page 
leaflet, on the two inside pages of which one 
reads that the company is a member of the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
subscribes to the standards recommended by the 
Chicago Lumber Institute, has a backing of a 
half century of progressive experience, main- 
tains a free service department, sells numerous 
quality building materials (the names are 
listed), and is especially proud of its Weyer- 
haeuser 4-Square lumber, some of the advan- 
tages of which are stated. The letter always is 
mailed so as to reach its destination on Satur- 
day, thus affording the recipient the whole 
week-end in which to read it. Then, a week 
later, this letter is sent to Mrs. Jones, who of 
course is an important factor: 

Dear Madam: 

About a week ago we sent you a book “For 
Home Lovers.” 

This week we are sending you “Modern 
Home Interiors.” Visualize your new home 
with some of the features pictured. 

Mr. John Brown, 6789 Avenue Z, will be 
pleased to advise you how to incorporate 
these conveniences in your new home. 

Yours very truly, 


We 


Here, it will be noticed, the contractor is 
brought in to the letter writing, as also in the 
third letter, sent to Mr. Jones: 

Dear Sir: 

In planning your new home why not build 
in ‘“‘House Comfort that Pays for Itself?’ 

Mr. John Brown has used insulating mate- 
rial in many homes he has built. 

Telephone him at Park 1000. He will ad- 
vise you of the many practical ways he can 
insulate your home, 


Yours very truly, 


Inclosed with this letter is a booklet, as men- 
tioned, describing the advantages of the Wood 
Conversion Co.’s Balsam Wool. Another Na- 
tional booklet goes with the next letter, sent to 
Mrs. Jones: 

Dear Madam: 

Today we are mailing you “Wood Floors.” 
This book shows many different styles of 
wood flooring as used in the better homes 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. John Brown will be pleased to estimate 
the costs of these different styles. 

Yours very truly, 


All the foregoing letters have been short and 
rather general, so as not to “scare away” the 
prospective customer before he knows what is 


coming. The next letter, to Mr. Jones, is more 
pointed in its remarks: 
Dear Sir: 

We are mailing you 


“The High Cost of 
Cheap Construction.” 


Accept this book with 
our compliments. It is sent to assist you jy 
recognizing good house construction. 

After you read the book carefully, you wij 
understand why the selection of a reputabl 
contractor is so vital. 

Your lowest bidder probably does not fig. 
ure on the kind of construction you want jp 
your home. 

Why not telephone Mr. John Brown at Park 
1000? He is responsible and understands the 
proper way to effect economies without de. 
stroying the life of your future home. Py 
your problem up to him—he deserves your 
confidence. 

Yours very truly, 


Of course, this sort of letter can not be sent 
in some cases, as such recommendation of the 
contractor can not be made indiscriminately, 
There are some contractors for whom Mr, 
Gillman and his associates refuse to send a 
letter of this type. It is imperative that the 
contractor mentioned be worthy of the recom- 
mendation, if the sales plan is to be successful, 
The Weyerhaeuser book puts in the reader's 
mind a definite picture of good and bad con- 
struction, and describes the species of lumber 
to be used for the various parts of the home, 
but it mentions only slightly the manufacturer's 
own products. That comes in the next mailing: 
Dear Sir: 

You have read “The High Cost of Cheap 
Construction.” This week we are mailing you 
“Eleven Plus Values.” 

The book will explain why we recommend 
4-SQUARE. It is our contribution to good 
building and your guarantee of real quality. 

Mr. John Brown uses 4-SQUARE and other 
certified products in his homes. 

Yours very truly, 


By now the contractor probably could not, 
even if he wanted to, sell this customer any- 
thing else but 4-Square lumber, and that is 
a part of the Pulaski sales plan. It includes 
the selection of a lumber with merchandising 
features, and the “eleven plus values” of + 
Square is excellent for this purpose. By the 
time the customer has had an opportunity to 
“digest” the information found in this book he 
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Leo J. Gillman (left), president of the com 

pany, showing Frank S. Banner, the sales maw 

ager, one of the eleven “plus values” of 4 
4-Square board 
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will be willing to talk to a salesman about his 
building hopes and problems, if he ever will be 
willing to talk to a salesman. So, a week later, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Jones receive this letter: 
Dear Sir and Madam: 

A home, sound structurally and architec- 
turally correct, never goes out of style. 

Mr. John Brown and the Pulaski Lumber 
Company have hundreds of plans they will be 
pleased to show you. These homes will stand 
the acid test of time. 

If you will permit us an hour of your time 


we will clarify in your mind which of the 
following twelve types of architecture you 
prefer: 

1. Early American. 

2, New England Colonial. 

3. Dutch Colonial. 

4. Southern Colonial. 

5. Colonial Types. 

6. Tudor. 

7. Georgian. 

8. English Types. 

9, Norman. 

10. Italian. 

11. Spanish. 

12. Modernistic. 

Our little visit will not obligate you. We 


believe you will be tremendously interested. 
We or Mr. Brown will telephone you for our 
appointment. 
Yours very truly, 


Nothing Like the Personal Call 


When the appointment is made, a represen- 
tative of the lumber company—Mr. Banner or 
Mr. Gillman, if possible—and Mr. Brown, ac- 
companied by one of the two architects with 
whom the Pulaski company works, go to the 
home of the prospective builder. The cus- 
tomer perhaps has a vague idea of the type of 
home desired, or maybe a rather definite idea. 
The architect prepares a rough sketch as a 
basis on which to work. Soon those present 
know exactly what the customer wants, and 
how and perhaps why, and the way is left clear 
for further sales efforts. But first in impor- 
tance is a definite knowledge, on the part of 
both buyer and seller, of what the customer 
wants. Then it is desirable that the man and 
woman learn how favorable for building is the 
present time, from the standpoint of compara- 
tive costs. The final letter in the series, the 
material for which Mr. Gillman remarked was 
found in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

Dear Sir and Madam: 





It’s bargain time for building. Now is the 
time to build wisely. 
Below is a comparison between building 


prices today and a year ago. The figures were 
compiled in Buffalo, New Yorx, by the Marine 
Trust Company. The figures for today and 
those for 1929 are based on exactly the same 
quality of workmanship. 


Mr. Brown can at the present time show 
you a substantial saving if you will build 
soon. 


COST OF BUILDING STORY AND HALF 
FRAME HOUSE 
Six Rooms and Bath 
All Figures Include Labor 


Today 1929 
MONET cn eccccicccrcnccccsed SO6.080 8 761.98 
(Including excavating) 
LUMBER AND MILLWORK 2,044.66 2,407.69 
pe 23 325.00 335.00 
Se 475.00 483.00 
I ne od denen ty 210.00 250.00 
DUN EIE. woo wegen dee meee 335.00 400.00 
(Interior and exterior) 
BREPUU ATED nccvicvieciesiavcs 77.00 97.95 
(Rough and finished fixtures) 
BLECTRICAL FIXTURES.. 148.00 178.00 
(Include wiring) 
EES REG EE ees 34.00 45.00 
a 34.45 34.45 
i ee eee 20.00 30.00 
MISCELLANEOUS ......... 50.85 50.85 


(Survey, Insurance, Permits) 





(el cranes ste $4,349.46 $5,013.35 


Yours very truly, 


TOTAL 


All this sending of letters and giving of in- 
formation about building paves the way for the 
salesman’s call. Mr. Banner believes that as a 
sales getter there is no substitute for the per- 
sonal call. When the salesman calls he must 
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be clean and neat, so as to create a favorable 
impression at the time, and he should be so 
distinctive, in some way, that he will not be 
forgotten easily. To achieve the latter, one 
method used by the Pulaski company is for its 
representatives to carry business cards of thin 
wood veneer instead of the conventional paper. 
Mr. Gillman in commenting on this phase of 
selling said, “The customer may forget your 
name but he usually remembers your card, and 
he’ll say, ‘Oh, yes, you’re the man who left me 
the wooden card,’ or something like that.” 

Another of those little “fine points of mer- 
chandising” practiced by the company is that 
always after a salesman calls the customer re- 
ceives a letter thanking him for the interview 
and for the courteous reception accorded the 
company’s representative. It also affords an 
opportunity to give any further information 
which it is desirable the customer should have. 

Mr. Gillman said that the next salesman em- 
ployed probably will not be a man who has 
been connected with the lumber industry in any 
way, because it is almost impossible to separate 
a lumberman from the “price complex.” 
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to the best material to purchase for any given 
purpose, and then to provide that material when 
it is ordered. Mr. Banner gave his personal 
attention to the securing of this business from 
the office buildings in the Loop. 

“A prominent lumberman in Chicago once 
told me,” Mr. Gillman continued, “that no 
lumberman has any customers in Chicago. I 
disagree most emphatically. One contractor has 
been on our books for thirty-seven years. Cus- 
tomers can be obtained and made to stick, when 
they know that the price will be reasonable and 
the service of the best, and that there will need 
be no worry about quality. Chicago companies 
are willing to pay the price for that kind of 
service. But they have to be sure they’re going 
to get it when they do pay for it.” 

The Pulaski company builds up its customer- 
confidence by providing a sort of engineering 
service, taking its logical place as the source 
of information as to the uses of various woods 
for various places, using all the help available 
from manufacturers and associations. “They 
tell us what they want to do, and we tell them 
what to buy to accomplish it. If we dont know 

















Display is an important factor in the way this Weyerhaeuser lumber is piled in one of the Pulaski 
sheds. When the retail company builds a new plant all lumber will be under cover, and there 
will be conveyors and other modern handling equipment 


That sort of thing he aptly terms “negative 
thinking”—the sort of thinking that makes one 
say that “common lumber is not as good as 
clear” instead of the other way ‘round, “clear 
lumber is better than common lumber.” It puts 
the emphasis in the wrong place, and leaves 
nothing but price for the lumberman to talk 
about. “The whole complex of the lumber in- 
dustry,” Mr. Gillman emphatically asserted, “is 
Price! Price! We coach our salesmen not to 
quote the price at all until they have to, first 
showing the advantage of using the better 
grade of material, and then asking, “Wouldn't 
you rather pay five cents more for this kind 
of board?’ On all the lumber we have sold, 
we have got an average of five dollars a thou- 
sand more. The ultimate object of all military 
training is to insure success in battle; there are 
other objectives, of course, but they all lead to 
that one main object. And the ultimate object 
of all business is to insure profit in business.” 





This, he explained, is not possible when the 
sales force depends for its selling upon the fac- 
tor of price. One must provide a superior serv- 
ice. He backed up his statement by citing sev- 
eral large buildings in the Loop, whose man- 
agers always buy from the Pulaski company 
because of the service given. The building cor- 
poration willingly pays the premium to insure 
that the money it does pay purchases the type 
and quality of material it needs. These build- 
ing managers have learned that they can rely 
upon the Pulaski company to advise them as 








we ask some one who does, like Leo Kraemer, 
research engineer of the Chicago Lumber In- 
stitute—there isn’t a better man for the task 
anywhere. And then, once we get the cus- 
tomer’s confidence, we never abuse it. We're 
absolutely sincere about that.” The company 
has a stock of high-grade side-lines, for the 
convenience of its customers, but lumber is the 
material it is really pushing, and the men never 
lose sight of this fact. 

The success of the firm’s sales tactics is no- 
where more evident than in its dealings with 
contractors. The Pulaski company in 1930 
added exactly 217 new accounts, despite the 
widely heralded depression, and as usual they 
were not sold by price talk. The co-operation 
assured by the system of letters previously de- 
scribed looks good to the contractors. “When 
you go to all that length to help him,” said Mr. 
Gillman, “no contractor has the cheek to ask 
you for a better price, or suggest that you 
sharpen your pencil, or any of those old gags.” 


Every Employe a Salesman 


The Pulaski company employs two men whose 
sole duty is selling, but the firm does not stop 
with that. Every member of the entire or- 
ganization, from the yard man and truck driver 
up to the president, is trained in salesmanship. 
It is not that they all are expected to go out 
and canvass, but simply that if they see an 
opportunity to help the company’s sales cam- 
paign they will recognize the opportunity and 
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know how to take advantage of it. All except 
drivers and yard laborers are stockholders in 
the company, and all are enrolled in the Mer- 
chandisers’ Club of America. “Everyone in the 
whole place,” said Mr. Gillman, “reads the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. There is never any 
complaint from the management if, when work 
slackens a bit, a man sits down to read a good 
trade journal, but we don’t want to find him 
reading a newspaper or anything like that dur- 
ing working hours. There is plenty of work 
around here, everyone has his job, and he’d bet- 
ter do it.” 

An important part of the salesmanship train- 
ing is that all employes are educated as to the 
good points of 4-Square lumber and the other 
high-grade materials the company handles, and 
are told why these products should be used. 
Mr. Gillman invites the entire organization over 
to his home, and often down in the basement 
they see motion pictures describing some phase 
of the business, and any new thing is always 
carefully explained. Frequently Mr. Banner 
makes little “pep talks,” which keep the men 
always on the alert for ways to increase busi- 
ness. The importance of it? Mr. Gillman ex- 
plained it to the writer like this: “If you have 
150 sales a day, and some one manages to sell 
each customer ten cents worth of material more 
than he would have bought, that means $15 a 
day, or about $5,000 a year extra. So if the 
customer is buying boards for roofing, for in- 
stance, some one tackles him to buy insulation 
for the roof, too. And with it all, the yard 
man and the driver and every other man rea- 
lizes that politeness to the customer doesn’t cost 
anything, and that, as Mr. Banner says, ‘You 
can catch more flies with honey than with vine- 

x9 


gar. 
Keeps a Perpetual Inventory 


The yard men always pile the lumber to give 
it the greatest possible display value, and here 
of course the distinctive wrapping of 4-Square 
lumber is a decided advantage. The fact that 
all stocks are small must be considered, and the 
way the light strikes, and such things. Stocks 
will be kept small, Mr. Gillman said, for he 
believes in rapid turnover, and he does not 
want too much capital invested in stocks that 
stay so long in the shed that overhead wipes out 
any saving made by buying in large quantities. 
Each lumber pile must bear its share of the 
overhead expense, and a perpetual inventory 
system makes this possible. 

“They told me,” the retailer said, “that ‘you 
can’t keep a perpetual inventory of a thing 
like lumber.’ There it is again—You can’t 
do it, it can’t be done. The lumber industry 
is full of just that! Saying ‘can’t be done’ to 
me is just like waving a red flag in front of 
a bull. We do keep a perpetual inventory 
system. And a card like this one here is laid 
on my desk every morning, so I will know 
exactly how much we made or lost the day 
before. We want to know how our business is 
going, and we can’t afford to find out only once 
a year, like some lumbermen do.” The sheet he 
handed across the desk had numerous col- 
umns, headings and subheadings, but the main 
headings were: Clerks’ Sales, Department Sales, 
Outstanding Accounts, Money Owed, Cash Re- 
ceived Today, Bank Account (including money 
deposited and checks drawn, showing the bal- 
ance, and also the firm’s change fund and petty 
cash fund, showing when added to the bank 
balance the total funds available), and Net 
Profit (gross sales, minus costs of goods sold, 
minus expense). Down below space was left 
for special information, including these head- 
ings: Special attraction, window display, news- 
paper advertising, special sale of —, absent or 
extra employes, weather a. m., weather p. m. 


It's All on Record 


The company keeps careful record of all 
items of cost, and, the writer was forced to 
observe after looking over the system, careful 
record also is kept of everything else that is 
done around the place. Nothing relies upon a 
man’s memory, for that man might not be 
present and also he might not remember cor- 
rectly. Mr. Banner worked with representa- 
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tives of the Remington-Rand Business Service 
(Inc.) in developing.a sales follow-up system. 
For each customer and prospective customer 
there is a series of cards in these files. First, as 
soon as he becomes a prospective customer, his 
credit standing is checked, and this information 
is available in one file cabinet. The salesman 
never knows about the credit end of the busi- 
ness. “He doesn’t need to know,” said Mr. 
Gillman. The sales card-index file shows for 
each customer what calls have been made, what 
sales have been made, the date of the next call, 
and the salesman interested. An attached sheet 
shows the volume of sales to this customer for 
a half-dozen years, by quarters. Another at- 
tached sheet shows the salesman’s report on the 
last call made. An important feature of this 
system of records is that it will not require 
more than fifteen minutes of one man’s time 
each day to keep the system up to date. The 
books are audited once a month, and graphs 
show all information that the officials of the 
company may desire. 

Officials? There are plenty of them, and they 
are not figure-heads. On the board of directors 
there are, besides Mr. Gillman, the lumberman, 
and Mr. Banner, the merchandiser, two bankers 
and one credit man. One of the bankers is a 
“financial doctor,” and contractor customers of 
the Pulaski company are invited to consult him 
on financial matters. It was the credit expert, 
Mr. Banner’s son, Edward A. Banner, who 
was responsible for that rule that no one man in 
the organization may grant any man credit, and 
other features in this, the eastern bank method 
of handling credits, whereby all possible credit 
information about each customer is obtained 
and—note this—placed on file. 

Finally, a big factor in this company’s suc- 
cess, Mr. Gillman and his sales manager and 
credit advisor (otherwise his father-in-law and 
his brother-in-law) are the executive committee 
and exercise the powers of the board of direc- 
tors. They live in adjoining homes, and meet 
almost every night to consider the day’s busi- 
ness. It is a daily conference free from the 
necessity of the usual business duties. 

“That is our system,” said Mr. Gillman to 
the writer. “If it didn’t work and make money 
for us we'd chuck it overboard in five minutes. 
But it does.” 


Takes Optimistic View 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 26.—In a letter sent out 
a few days ago to the salesmen of the Wier 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., E. E. Hall, sales man- 
ager, took a rather cheerful view of the outlook 
for business and said: 

We are going ahead. The turning point is 
at hand and if enough lumber salesmen could 
realize that more lumber is being sold today 
than is being manufactured, it would assist 
to bring about this change more quickly. In 
Louisiana and Texas 19 of the larger sawmills 
are standing idle today that were operating 
part or full time six months ago, and the re- 
mainder are operating only on part time. This 
is an enormous curtailment and the time is 
not far distant when mixed car orders are go- 
ing to be hard to place for quick shipment. 

Records for 805 mills in the United States 
for the week ended Jan. 10 showed orders 23 
percent above production. A year ago this sit- 
uation was identically reversed. 

We were forced this week to decline an open 
order sent in by one of our good customers be- 
cause we were short of 1x10 No. 2. We hear 
of all kinds of prices being made. Much of 
this price cutting can not be applied to regu- 
lar items and the buyer should not expect to 
place mixed car orders at anything like the 
prices made by different mills on special items. 


Mr. Hall closes his letter with this admoni- 
tion to the salesmen: 

Please take an inventory of yourself. For- 
get that we have any trouble. Look on the 
bright side and use your selling ability. If 
you will do this and work hard, orders will be 
forthcoming. 
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The Classified Section will 
help you find that item. 
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Supplemental Report on Oper. 
ating Expenses 


Denver, CoLo., Jan. 26.—At the recent an. 
nual meeting of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Charles Rovetta, assistant 
secretary of the bureau of business and govyerp. 
ment research, University of Colorado, syb. 
mitted a supplemental report comparing for 
1929 and 1930 operating expenses of the retail 
lumber yards in the Rocky Mountain region, 4 
complete report of the survey made for 1999 
and recently printed in full in the AMericay 
LUMBERMAN, was distributed at the annual 
meeting. This supplemental report made by Mr. 
Rovetta was as follows: 

In order to determine the effect of economic 
conditions prevailing in 1930 on the operation 
of lumber yards in the Rocky Mountain re. 
gion, an abbreviated survey was prepared 
from the data submitted by 18 identical yards 
for the years 1929 and 1930. 


TABLE I 
OPERATING EXPENSES AND PROFIT oF 18 RETAIL 
LUMBER YARDS COMPARATIVE, 1929 AND 1930 


% Change in 
1930 


Un- 

Favor- favor- 

1929 1930 able able 

Tetel met anles....cccs- 100% 100% ae pati 

Cost of goods sold...... 74.27 74.46 vee 19 

GreGe WOATHIM .ccccccece BO008 25.54 Leica 19 

Operating expenses..... 19.14 22.71 ene 3.57 

Operating profit........ 6.59 2.83 3.76 

ee EE wawarasavene 6.94 2.97 3.97 
Accounts receivable out- 
standing % of total net 

EE Pe eae 27.90 2.31 roe 

Loss on bad accounts.. .56 72 16 


Total sales volume for the 18 yards in 1929 
was $975,375. Sales for these yards in 1930 
were $824,075, a decrease of 15.5 percent. Net 
profit decreased in even greater proportion, 
from $64,296 in 1929 to $29,484 in 1930, ora 
decrease of 54.1 percent. The net profit figures 
were arrived at by adding all profits and de- 
ducting all losses. 

TABLE II 


HIGHEST FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE CHANGES 
REPORTED IN 1930 Over 1929 


Highest Highest 
Un- 


Favorable favorable 
Change% Change% 


Coat oF meee aetd....<ccccces 4.00 5.21 
(eer eer 4.00 5.21 
Operating expense ......... 4.09 11.85 
Operating promt ...cccscccs 8.09 12.90 
Ae pee mre 7.33 17.16 
Accounts receivable out- 

EE. a waa aewedece as 15.32 12.42 
ee Se Sv dancecnnedece 1.37 3.24 


TABLE III 
NUMBER OF YARDS SHOWING CHANGES OF 
VARIOUS KINDS 





Number 

Change of Yards 
Less sales volume in 1930 than in 1929......... 14 
More sales volume in 1930 than in 1929........ 4 
Increase in % of margin obtained in 1930...... 1 
Decrease in % of margin obtained in 1930...... 11 
Increase in % of operating expenses in 1930.... 16 
Decrease in % of operating expense in 1930 a 
Increase in % of operating profit in 1930... = 
Decrease in % of operating profit in 1930.. - 15 
Increase in % of net profit in 1930......... » 
Decrease in % of net profit in 1930............ 14 
Number of yards reporting net losses in 1929... 1 
Number of yards reporting net losses in 1930... 6 





Realm of the Retailer 


(Continued from Page 25) 

draw. A few houses have been sold in that 
way, but hardly enough to create any ap 
prehension. In fact the Realm doesn’t hear 
of so many places any more where this 
mail competition is creating serious trouble. 
Perhaps the catalog men are having a good 
business; but I happen not to be in their 
confidence. But if their new policies had 
created the real consternation in the retail 
industry as a whole that was promised us 
a year or two ago, the Realm would have 
heard about it. 

Peoria finances most dwellings through 
the building and loan associations, which 
are very strong in this city. 

Some other Peoria yards next week. 
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Getting Young Retailer Started Right 


A Line-Yard Manager and a Young Sawmill Worker Make 


Interesting Contributions to Current Symposium 


[By Ben F. Browning, Local Man- 
ager, Pickering Lumber Sales Co., 


Eureka, Kan. | 





———————— 


You say that perhaps you should begin by 
learning the grading rules, piling lumber and 
learning the grades in that way. If your Dad 
has been in the yard long and you haven't 
learned those things before this, he has over- 
looked a bet, for I have an idea that you would 
have made a good hand in the yard, during 
your vacations, for the last six or seven years. 
" So we are going to consider that you have 
learned these rudiments long ago; but, we are 
going to ask you to put in about a year at that 
kind of work just to refresh your memory, 
and to learn that bigger and more important set 
of rules by which the world is kept running— 
the rules of the Democracy of Hard Work. 

Learn to look on your fellow workers as hu- 
man beings, to share their problems, joys and 
sorrows. Get acquainted with them all. It will 
help you to meet the public, and to understand 
things better, than any other thing you can do. 
Learn to stay right there, when you are so 
tired that you can see double, your ears ring 
and the sour spit comes up in your mouth. This 
lumber game is a lot like the games you played 
in college. You've got to keep hitting the old 
line hard all the time, and there’s very little 
time out for rest allowed. You'll miss the 
referee and umpires, in this game, for you have 
to look out for yourself, and a lot of your 
competitors never saw nor heard of a rule book 
—or book of ethics. That’s what makes it such 
a good old game. 


Get Acquainted With Contractors 


While you are doing the “heavy” in the yard, 
meeting the trade, getting acquainted with your 
Dad’s right-hand contractors and other cus- 
tomers, we'd suggest a night course in archi- 
tecture from one of the larger universities. 

Go out with the carpenters and contractors 
and look their jobs over; you can learn a lot 
about a building in that way. Learn to look at 
a building and see what is inside the walls. 
Study construction. It will come in handy. 
Acquaint yourself with the different lines you 
carry. Talk to the salesmen. If possible, keep 
them from telling you those hot ones, and in- 
stead get them to tell you about their products, 
and the many uses to which they can be put. 
These boys really can help you, if they think 
you want to learn about their stuff. Learn 
where, from what, and how it is made. Have 
them tell you of new uses each time they call 
on you. Believe it or not, a barbed wire sales- 
man came into our office a month or so ago, 
and kept everyone in it interested for half an 
hour, telling about the manufacture of his prod- 
ucts. We don’t handle barbed wire, and have 
no idea that we ever shall, but he gave us a 
lot of new dope on its manufacture and we were 
glad he had come. He spent a half hour with 
us, and never mentioned sex matters nor poli- 
tics during the whole visit. You can learn from 
iellows like that. Study the facilities of your 
Wholesalers, jobbers and manufacturers to fur- 
nish just the kind and quality of materials you 
must have in your line. You can’t expect 
some small mill, cutting only small dimension, 
to put out a good line of heavy timbers, or wide 
boards. Find out the kind of lumber your mill 
connections have. They can’t make good lum- 
ber without good timber. A trip through the 


mills of your supply section would be very 
beneficial. 

Then there’s the office. 
by which it is kept going. Master the system 
used. Spend enough time each day checking 
tickets to keep you in touch with what is go- 
ing on in the yard. That is good practice for 
you. Watch the orders, see how they are 
placed and cared for. Learn how the invoices 
are attended to, and see that they have early 
attention. 


Study the routine 


Study the Financial End 


3ecome acquainted with your father’s banker. 
After some time has elapsed, get as good a 
line on the finances of the company as you can. 
Then take your findings in to Dad and see if 
you are correct. The office is the carburetor 
which keeps the old business “perking.” The 
main idea in running a lumber yard is to buy 
lumber, sell lumber and collect for it. It takes 
the office to make any branch of it a success. 

Study the credit possibilities of your cus- 
tomers, and of your community. Know them, 
for on them you must eventually base your suc- 
cess or to them charge your failure. Find out 
how much credit business you can carry. Take 
on that amount—and stop. Use your credit 
rating bureau. Don’t try to keep your mis- 
takes from your competitors. Come clean with 
them; there’s no use of all of you being vic- 
timized by the same crook. Have an under- 
standing as to when and how each account is 
to be paid, and insist that the terms of sale be 
strictly adhered to. Don’t be hard. Do be 
firm. To summarize: 


i—Learn your stock, and those with whom 
you come in contact. 


2—Meet and know the greatest number of 


people possible in your community and be their 
friend. 
3—-Be loyal to the frm for which you work, 


the town in which you live and when you can’t 
do that, quit and find a new abiding place. 


4—Study construction and those who do the 
work. 

5—Know your supply sources. 

6—Master all the details of the office. 

7—Get posted on the finances of the firm. 

8—Study your credit possibilities. 


9—Co-operate with your competitors. 
know them. 


Get to 


10—Keep fairly sober. 
Work like the devil. 


11—Be square. 


Keep out of politics. 


Now that’s not much to learn, is it? Any- 
one should be able to master it in a few years; 
but listen, son, don’t expect to surprise Dad 
and Mom with the speed you have shown in 
learning that which it took Dad a lifetime to 
learn. It will come gradually, and they prob- 
ably won’t realize it when it does come; so 
don’t expect them to give a rousing cheer such 
as you used to get when you made a touch- 
down. We find that there’s a terrible lack of 
cheers in our game, but a devil of a lot of 
snickers when we fumble one. 

We've probably overlooked the most impor- 
tant part, but do as we have suggested above, 
and use your head as you go along, and after 
a while you'll reach the point where you think 
you are a lumberman. Then after a long time 
you'll decide that “you don’t know nothin’ yet.” 
Then there will be some hope of making one 
out of you. 





[By George Gibson, Scotia, Calif.| 





It is not possible for me to advise you as to 
your method for gathering the knowledge of 
lumber you will need, for I am not an experi- 
enced lumberman. I am in much the same po- 
sition as yourself, except that I am a very poor 
dancer, and play a “uke” instead of a “sax.” 

Frankly, it is surprising how many there are 
in the lumber business who have so far failed 
to get their feet wet. I can remember the lum- 
ber magazines that came to a certain lumber 
yard year after year, that were never opened. 
I am convinced that the lumber dealer will have 
to push the cat off the counter, and dust up a 
bit the same as the merchants in other lines are 
doing. Certainly the lumber substitute manu- 
facturers have been on the job, advertising in 
such manner that a great part of the gullible 
public believes that we are liable to run out of 
trees, and that it is their patriotic duty to use 
substitutes even though they may be inferior. 

My ambition is to manage a branch sales of- 
fice, and I am working towards that end. At 
present I am employed in the shipping office of 
a large sawmill, and am keeping my eyes and 
ears open. If at all possible, you should spend 
some time working or observing at the sorting 
tables and shipping sheds of some of the pro- 
gressive lumber manufacturers. 

In my desk is a loose-leaf note book, in which 
I have jotted methods of figuring board meas- 
ure for all lumber products, shipping weights, 
rough and finished sizes, capacities of freight 
cars, metric system, bundling, special grades— 


in fact anything I think will help. I have out- 
lined a lumber correspondence course, and on 
the back of the outline pages I paste articles 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or other jour- 
nals which fit the outline. 


Takes Course in Architecture 


At present I am studying architectural draft- 
ing, through the correspondence course of the 
University of Wisconsin, so as to be able to 
estimate from blue-prints and draw them if nec- 
essary. The table and dresser in my hotel room 
are completely cluttered up with government 
bulletins. I haven’t read them all, but I have 
them anyway for atmosphere and the effect they 
have on morale. A great many government 
bulletins are merely technical reports, but there 
are others that are valuable studies. I ordered 
one dealing with forest fires in California, think- 
ing I could use it to explain to the tenderfeet 
back home just how we fight forest fires. After 
reading the bulletin, which treated on atmos- 
pheric pressure, humidity, and was just full of 
the most interesting figures, I came to the con- 
clusion that dry wood on a dry day burns faster 
than damp wood on a damp day. 

I have also taken advantage of the many 
pamphlets that the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association are issuing. If you like lum- 
ber, you will soon pick up a great deal of the 
knowledge you need, but it is too great a sub- 
ject for one man to learn the whole of it in a 
lifetime. If I were in your place, I would not 
be in too great a hurry to send the senior mem- 
ber of the firm off on a long vacation. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Jan. 26. 








January 31, 193} 


Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Jan. 17, and for two 


weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identi. 


cal mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 


ONE WEEE 


Softwoods: 
MOUGMGPe FIMO AMUOCIRVION. 6 occccscccsccveces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
North Carolina Pine Association 
California Redwood Association 


ee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
Grand totals 


TWO WEEKS 

Softwoods: 

Pam Fee AGUOCIREIOs cc ccccccecvcecesvs 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 
California Redwood Association.............. 


ee ee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
Grand totals 
*Average 


weekly number. 


No. of 
Mills 
119 
198 
61 
26 


43 


1 
47 
1 


| =- 


486 


163 

17 
180 
649 
Mills 

Reporting* 

120 
198 

61 

26 


19 
47 
12 


490 


164 

19 
183 
654 


Production 


31,910,000 
88,687,000 
15,552,000 
3,900,000 
506,000 
1,384,000 
4,002,000 
6,374,000 


152,315,000 


14,735,000 
3,845,000 
18,580,000 
170,895,000 


65,368,000 
171,330,000 
29,957,000 
3,900,000 
920,000 
3,189,000 
8,380,000 
12,466,000 


295,510,000 





25,682,000 
6,843,000 
32,525,000 
328,035,000 


Percent 
of 1930 





Percent Percent 
Shipments of 1930 Orders of 1939 

34,146,000 79 39,585,000 79 
105,505,000 86 104,740,000 73 
26,664,000 93 22'296,000 76 
13,740,000 88 11,705,000 82 
2'248°000 80 2'682,000 95 
1,242'000 95 1,553,000 89 
5,250,000 90 5,230,000 74 
5,142,000 81 8,338,000 105 
193,937,000 86 196,129,000 "9 
13,763,000 68 15,356,000 63 
1,732,000 56 1,947,000 63 
15,495,000 66 17,303,000 “63 
209,432,000 84 213,432,000 
67,326,000 76 76,293,000 68 
193,575,000 81 186,819,000 73 
50,035,000 88 41,013,000 76 
13,740,000 88 11'705,000 82 
4°747,000 91 5,621,000 120 
27088,000 71 2'749,000 56 
10,119,000 95 9,489,000 84 
9°718,000 73 14/283'000 87 
351,348,000 81 347,972,000 4 
27,217,000 68 30,179,000 72 
3°700,000 57 3,694,000 39 
30,917,000 67 33,873,000 66 
382°265,000 80 381,845,000 73 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 26. 





Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 


footage Jan. 17, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Association..... 
PES cecvrses ace 


Orders of 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
115 893,254,000 103,173,000 12 
166 1,544,933,000 327,885,000 21 
86 1,308,117,000 127,374,000 10 
7 271,072,000 19,490,000 7 
175 1,022,869,000 179,238,000 18 





Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


Dec. Nov. Dec. 

Lumber— 1930 1930 1929 
Manufactured .. 1,184,900 1,443,700 3,744,700 
Shipments ..... 1,186,900 1,469,700 2,301,200 
Stocks, end 

a: eae 17,669,700 18,731,200 18,601,400 

Logs— 
Purchases ..... 1,204,200 1,459,900 2,404,100 
Made into lumber 

and veneer... 1,145,500 1,340,400 2,287,800 
Stocks, end 

MIOMER cv cceces 777,000 791,200 2,790,200 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued the following statistics for 
December, 1930, and comparative figures for 
December, 1929, based on reports of the same 
nineteen member mills: 


Dec., Dec., Percent 
1930 1929 decrease 
Production 3,211,000 6,036,000 A 
Shipments 1,955,000 2,971,000 34.2 
eee 2,036,000 3,080,000 33.9 
End month— 
Orders unfilled. 3,670,000 5,405,000 32.1 
De -wawauwas 27,417,000 25,337,000 *8.2 


*Increase. 
Average Values 25/32x2%4” First, Second and 
Third Grades of Maple Flooring f. o. b. 
Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


Dec., Dec., Percent 
1930 1929 decrease 
The product........ $66.75 $78.90 15.4 


The following are average percentages of 
stock sold Jan. 1, 1931: 


Maple Beech 
Birch Maple Maple 2% 
0 rr oar 17 22 26 
NS ae 15 16 18 
a 4 4 6 
All three .... 13 15 19 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or-eans, La., Jan. 26.—For the week 
ended Jan. 17, Saturday, 135 mills of total 
capacity of 14114 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation: 

Pct. of output 


8-year Ac- 
Production— Carst Feet AV. tual 
Aver. 3 978... « 58,913,000 .... wie 
PD bore cubs ... 84,883,000 59.21 — 
Shipments* -1,783 37,443,000 63.56 107.34 
Orders 
Received* ....1,994 41,874,000 71.08 120.04 
On hand end 
WOGES .ccss 5,224 109,704,000 


*Orders were 111.83 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand at above 135 mills showed 
an increase of 4.21 percent, or 4,431,000 feet, 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsxosH, Wis., Jan. 26—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Jan. 17: 





Percent 

of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 38 units*. 7,944,000 210,00 100 
Actual production... 4,718,000 124,000 59 
Shipmentsf ......... 2,082,000 55,000 26 
Orders receivedt.... 2,114,000 56,000 27 
Orders on hand..... 14,433,000 ...... is 
Hemlock— 
Capacity 53 units*..11,156,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 1,512,000 28,000 13 
Shipmentsft ........ 1,270,000 24,000 11 
Orders receivedt..... 1,582,000 30,000 14 
Orders on hand..... REGS snenss ‘ 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. 
is based on lumber scale. 

tLumber fabricated at mill and used in 


construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 


The production 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFroLk, Va., Jan. 26.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 87 mills for the week ended 
Jan. 17: Per 

Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 

Average* ...15,540,000 me én 

[SO eae 5,014,000 32 pei 
Shipments . 7,162,000 46 143 ans 
eee 6,282,000 41 125 88 
Unfilled 

GUGGTS .ccve 52,504,000 ee ielendl = 

*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 

fAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 72,207 feet; preceding week's 


average was 59,292 feet. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 28—The 224 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Jan. 24 reported: 


Production 96,997,000 , 
Shipments 87,840,000 9.44% under production 
Orders ....108,099,000 11.45% over production 


A group of 345 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1931 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity .300,846,000 
Average weekly cut for 3 weeks— 


DE t cthheda ere ennn er aeabeowen 164,984,000 
SE schists orsi'endi' ct ik de aia aie ae a 107,977,000 
Actual cut week ended Jan. 24..... 114,132,000 


A group of 224 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Jan. 24 was 96,997,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 

aa 33,829,000 38,286,000 117,625,000 
Domestic 

cargo ... 33,678,000 44,196,000 195,056,000 

Export . 13,443,000 18,725,000 100,997,000 

Local 6,890,000 6,890,000 | sre 

87,840,000 108,097,000 413,678,000 


A group of 198 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 


Week ended Aver. for 3 weeks 
Jan. 24, 1931 1931 1930 
Production 93,734,000 88,354,000 110,206,000 
Shipments 85,128,000 92,916,000 117,278,000 
Orders 105,387,000 97,122,000 128,610,000 
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January 31, 1931 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


QOsuxosu, WIs., Jan. 26—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
reports as follows December production and shipments, and stocks of Jan. 1: 


Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand Jan. 1, 1931, as Reported by 27 Firms 














ASE Dry Green 
BAS ccccccccccccscccece 956,000 100,000 
GelectS «---sseeceeereees 657,000 76,000 
No. 1 COM....cceceeceees 1,587,000 157,000 
No. 2 COM..cceeeceeccees 1,381,000 89,000 
No. ER ick eee be ene 1,622,000 117,000 
Ma, BEDE. cccccccccccses ; ) sree. 
6,221,000 539,000 
BasswooD— 
Key Stock .......-+s-e0e 419,000 18,000 
EE ckveererevewenenne 4,173,000 325,000 
RE cnneeseonse seven’ 3,045,000 276,000 
gg ge rer rs 7,064,000 614,000 
No. 2 COM..ccceesecereee 8,845,000 736,000 
ae a ere 6,295,000 580,000 
Wa... 5, 15869 2. cc oeas 439,000 68,000 
30,280,000 2,617,000 
Harp MAPLE— 
Eee er 5,249,000 451,000 
I, sina cae mx uke Gta ae wi 3,032,000 268,000 
ee On «nares eedeaces 9,122,000 898,000 
Se a eee er 4,961,000 586,000 
ge errr a a 16,096,000 2,364,000 
Flooring stock .......... 15,322,000 2,645,000 
Ee Fe SS eee ee ee eee 
54,114,000 7,212,000 
Sort MAPLE— 
a fo aig ans Swen ha am 715,000 70,000 
RE vtcnacewahows bane 343,000 39,000 
yp eer ee 1,384,000 100,000 
Be IR so oan eee ese ane 2,495,000 96,000 
OP a ee ee 679,000 8,000 
DEES. 6 es64eaven eens rr 
5,654,000 313,000 














Rock ELM— 
ry Green 
MEA sac\as wal ao ts ace wd ase wa 159,000 7,000 
Pe. Eh PR nidvancecsene bus 344,000 22,000 
Oe oe ere 550,000 15,000 
SS a ere 272,000 13,000 
1,325,000 57,000 
Sorr Etm— 
RR ere eee aE 3,490,000 166,000 
CS cdune aaabane Kae 1,922,000 94,000 
SS Fe rrr 5,120,000 278,000 
Se ee ae 2,759,000 213,000 
Be ae Rk nants eave ache 2,323,000 247,000 
15,614,000 998,000 
BircH— 
ea 11,622,000 1,154,000 
SN, arp da arin seca tei alee 7,900,000 60,000 
i a en 19,478,000 1,704,000 
2 re 15,712,000 1,138,000 
cS tO eee 21,800,000 2,074,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 fact. strips... 612,000 29,000 
No. 2 & better 4&6’...... 1,279,000 408,000 
OS SS Pe oe eee 2,541,000 29,000 
— ee =e ere 395,000 35,000 
81,339,000 7,031,000 
Oaxk— 
BE De wikinine Asma emnew eee 114,000 49,000 
ES eee 90,000 22,000 
ee eee eae 197,000 48,000 
Ne er re 273,000 35,000 
SS Sera 438,000 43,000 
errr rer ee 
1,128,000 197,000 


Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on Hand Jan. 1, 1931, by Grades (27 Firms) 


1x4-in. and wider 


2x4-in. and wider Thicker than 2-in. 

Green Dry Green 
2,684,000 1,079,000 209,000 
3,120,000 357,000 507,000 
4,496,000 ...... 
6,025,000 
2,672,000 


eeeeee 


Green ry 
501,000 17,109,000 
205,000 16,484,000 
2,051,000 22,307,000 
1,884,000 20,981,000 
1,025,000 
a. weateh -oeeeee naeaina 





ry 

ON ne ee ree 2,164,000 
MOPGMORIRRES.. 6 occviccccasstocveceoeess 3,558,000 
cet ccbe Rekhh Cewke rae oR as Kawa wel 4,637,000 
i i wis wise ea cha eae Mae « Re eee ke Me 5,834,000 
PE oped en Cee keiae ew ick an eaieate 964,000 
Oc dvninavddnannencmene ema 261,000 

17,418,000 


3,000 
5,669,000 85,164,000 18,997,000 1,436,000 716,000 


The figures for twelve months, Jan. 1, 1930, to Dec. 31, 1930, makethe following percentag 
es of those for the corresponding period of1929: Production—All hardwoods, 56; hemlock, 62 


+ all woods, 58. 
Statistics for December, 1930 











27 Firms 
_ 26 Firms Unsold 
Production Shipments Jan. 1 

Gs ccccnacene 119,000 109,000 6,760,000 
Basswood 727,000 1,247,000 32,897,000 
eee 10,000 Serer 
SS ee 3,408,000 2,339,000 88,370,000 
ON orcs pn cas pie ot 608,000 407,000 17,994,000 
ae 4,835,000 3,480,000 67,293,000 
ee 8,000 79,000 1,325,000 
Mixed hrdwd.. 31,000 Peery 
Total hrdwd. 9,776,000 8,021,000 214,639,000 


Hemlock, 1&2”. 6,974,000 4,955,000 127,248,000 
Grand totals.16,750,000 12,976,000 341,887,000 
Unsold Stock, Jan. 1, 1931, 27 Firms 





Hardwood— 

als oath e ea ae i 195,675,000 

er a eee ae 18,964,000 

ee DONO nck dciavevesewes 214,639,000 
Hemlock, 1x2-inch— 

DE wan sad wae ener skeet 102,582,000 

eee ee 24,666,000 

Oe DOME 5 kikccceneseerves 127,248,000 

RN WD 6c dics miuemeatemaiaat 341,887,000 


Ship-ments—All hardwoods, 56; 


hemlock, 60; all woods, 58. 
Jan. 1 Unsold Hardwoods—24 Same Firms 
cr 1931 “Fr 1930 ~ 
Dry Green Dry Green 
Ash 5,786,000 520,000 3,076,000 718,000 
Bass 29,412,000 2,617,000 19,971,000 5,876,000 
Brch 72,186,000 6,987,000 36,547,000 16,205,000 
Elm— 





Rock 1,321,000 57,000 761,000 568,000 

Soft 14,863,000 998,000 7,954,000 2,852,000 
Maple— 

Hard 50,458,000 7,200,000 32,620,000 14,175,000 

Soft 4,443,000 313,000 1,985,000 1,037,000 

Oak 1,128,000 197,000 1,256,000 216,000 





179,597,000 18,889,000 104,170,000 41,648,000 


Jan. 1—Unsold Hemlock—24 Identical Firms 
1930 ~ 
1x4” 2x4” 
2,918,000 19,012,000 
2,952,000 15,769,000 
4,918,000 19,565,000 
5,370,000 20,143,000 
9,036,000 3,295,000 6,410,000 
264,000 277,000 376,000 279,000 


21,055,000 87,805,000 19,829,000 81,178,000 





axa” ** 


2,587,000 18,113,000 
3,012,000 15,215,000 
No. 2 6,314,000 22,879,000 
6,999,000 22,285,000 


M. run 








California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 24.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
Ports of 11 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Jan. 17: 





——Redwood. White- 

Percentof Wood 

Feet production Feet 

Production ..... 5,255,000 100 1,119,000 

Shipments ..... 4,197,000 556,000 

Orders— 

Received .... 5,128,000 2,821,000 

On hand...... 21,961,000 6,151,000 
Plant use ..... 


ee ee , 





i Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ..... 2,052,000 2,651,000 
Southern California* ..... 996,000 1,554,000 

ST eee ee 45,000 44,000 
| ii teetphendanitatesarye 993,000 796,000 
So RI eee RE 111,000 83,000 
4,197,000 5,128,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Misunderstanding Causes Flurry 


MARSHFIELD, WIs., Jan. 27.—Due to a mis- 
understanding of reporters present at a recent 
meeting of the Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club at Stevens Point, some of the Wisconsin 
newspapers have carried erroneous accounts of 
what was said by G. R. Connor, of the R. Con- 
nor Lumber Co., of Marshfield, in connection 
with prices of hemlock lumber. In his talk Mr. 
Connor referred to the fact that over the period 
of a year prices of forthern hemlock had de- 
clined approximately $8 to $10 a thousand 
feet. The lay press, in reporting the meeting, 
assumed that this reduction was a new price 
cut and reports to that effect were broadcast 
throughout the State, causing quite a flurry in 
lumber circles. Mr. Connor desires it to be 
made quite clear that his remarks referred to 
a decline that has occurred over a period of 
twelve months or more, and not to any recent 
price reduction. 
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West Coast Waterborne 


‘SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—Waterborne ship- 
ments from the Pacific Northwest during the 
year 1930 are covered in a report just issued 
by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, which 
also gives comparative figures for 1929. 

The year’s grand total was 20.7 percent less 
than that for 1929. Domestic shipments de- 
clined 17.7 percent, and foreign shipments, 25.9 
percent. The decline in exports was much 
greater in the second half of the year than in 
the first half, foreign shipments for the first 
six months of 1930 being only 14.6 percent less 
than those for the same six months of 1929. 
Of the total shipments in 1929, almost 37 per- 
cent were export, whereas only 34 percent of 
the 1930 total was export. 

Shipments to Europe during 1930 showed a 
gain of 14 percent, but this was made in the 
first half of the year, as shipments in the ‘second 
half of 1930 were about 10 percent less than in 
1929. Shipments to Australia in 1930 were about 
57% percent; South America, 40 percent; China, 
39 percent, and to Japan, 30 percent less than 
in 1929, 

The 1930 shipments to the Atlantic coast were 
about 17 percent lower, and those to California 
about 18 percent lower than in 1929. 

The footage originating in Washington was 
23.3 percent less than in 1929, and there was a 
decline of 20 percent in shipments from Oregon, 
but the decline in British Columbia shipments 
was only 11.1 percent. 

Detailed figures follow: 





Domestic 
1930 1929 
INTERCOASTAL— 
Atlantic coast ....1,550,479,545 1,869,957,106 
Eastern Canada.... 34,740 33,490,129 
CoASTWISE— 
COPITOTENR. cccccces 1,193,119,245 1,461,749,036 
ME. baswscewows 5,839,848 5,713,771 
OTHER— 
Panama Canal Zone 14,813,263 16,646,130 
Hawaiian Islands.. 56,777,427 77,949,559 
Philippine Islands. 3,239,476 6,694,719 
Unclassified ....... 74,702,213 51,420,712 
Total domestic..... 2,899,005,757 3,523,621,162 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
a ee 114,979,770 266, 


New Zealand ...... 


125,448 
13,158,973 18,913,930 
South Sea Islands. 634,912 


6,074,682 8, 





East Indies ....... ft era 
LATIN AMERICA— 

South America 

(east coast)..... 58,660,451 92,409,618 
South America 
(west coast)..... 85,774,195 146,390,679 

Central America... 1,060,391 1,045,722 

West Indies ...... 28,670,761 24,410,327 

ees 9,603,768 12,837,840 
ORIENT— 

 ohseweseanes 267,509,685 377,975,457 

ME kansas cwnee 466,330,686 667,349,936 

a eptinciaiun es Gace 3,974,653 7,433,578 
UNITED KINGDOM AND 

CONTINENT ....-e0¢ 403,844,798 354,287,704 
AFRICA— 

South Africa ..... 30,547,458 30,002,433 

RS 360,077 4,744,180 
pep eee 40,396 1,794 

Total foreign...... 1,491,195,046 2,012,563,558 

Grand totals...... 4,390,200,803 5,536,184,720 


Districts of origin of shipments during the 
first nine months of 1930 are given as follows: 


Lumber Logs 
British Domestic Export and Bolts 
Columbia.. 332,288,808 380,010,749 45,064,029 
Wash’ t’n..1,787,608,082 757,005,190 95,195,477 
Oregon 779,108,867 354,179,107 35,518,729 





Totals..2,899,005,757 1,491,195,046 175,778,235 





Has Lamella Type Roof 


Uxprince, Mass., Jan. 26.—A spacious build- 
ing with a roof that supports itself, free of 
pillars or posts to obstruct floor space and 
greatly in demand by prospective lessees for 
indoor golf, basketball, indoor tennis courts or 
moving pictures was opened here recently. The 
building has a floor area 68 by 100 feet, with 
41 feet in the clear to the ridge pole. There 
is no hall in this section that approximates it 
in size. It is one of the few Lamella roof 
structures in New England. 
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Northern Pine Annual Stock Report 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 31.—Following is a summary of Jan. 1, 


1931, stocks of northern 


pine held by twelve firms in Minnesota, Wisconsin, northern Michigan and Ontario, as reported 
to the bureau of grades of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 


Thick Finish, 1% and Up 
2” and 


14” 1144” thicker 
D&Better .... 977,000 1,601,000 1,711,000 
C&Btr Norway 445,000 824,000 246,000 
No. 1, 2&3 shop 1,447,000 669,000 810,000 
a aa setexne «sxe 1,536,000 
i. one beteaed . wawnes 4,303,000 
i Bae ache . deeeas 3,094,000 3,094,000 
SOGns BU sce eee  ©=}§=©= Ot wee 2,869,000 
Pe vc  <sescae 48 *awek's 88,000 
Total thick 
finish aa ee 10,354,000 
Common Boards and Strips 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
x4 & 6”......2,440,000 10,713,000 29,179,000 
1x8, 10 & 12”.. 961,000 5,971,000 22,544,000 
Be GEG WIGS. <rse'e 8,000 179,000 
1” and wider.. 164,000 397,000 5,071,000 


3,565,000 17,089,000 56,973,000 








No. 4 No. 5 
S” & Weeehs oko ceess ... 63,698,000 35,250,000 
“No. 6” Mill run 
Pe ee ree ee 1,156,000 13,978,000 

Thick Common, 1% to 2” 

14%” 114” -_ 
a xara 160,000 214,000 550,000 
No. 2 931,000 719,000 552,000 
No. 3 5,806,000 7,089,000 1,422,000 
NT Me $516,000 4,920,000 1,338,000 
No. 5 4,148,000 2,017,000 579,000 
DP. vais «eteeen 6 eewean 4,441,000 
Total 1% opie cc emeleana 14,959,000 14,959,000 
Total 13%" ..- 38,061,000 i cceces 15,861,000 
Di atecken <pweess  -Seeeed 35,261,000 


Unclassified 3,802,000 


eee COGN. .kwwkase  -wewsae 39,063,000 


No. 4 and better 


Inch Selects 


2°09 
4,382,000 


C&btr. 


D&Better Norway 


SE cic a sat viene ewe eeeee 3,543,000 672,000 
i ck rea er 3,586,000 905,000 
8-inch and wider......... 1,366,000 $12,000 


De GONE cccancenmanevce ae. wrens 


1,676,000 
Total C&better Norway... ...... 2,389,000 
Total D&better ....scces: 13,171,000 13,171,000 
Total 15,560,000 

1,160,000 


16,720,000 





Total inch 








Dimensions 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
2x4 to 12”....29,262,000 8,880,000 2,048,000 
Plank, 2” . 61,000 101,000 91,000 
3x6 to 12” 1,457,000 SiS Brrr. 
4x4 & 6” .. 1,126,000 See eben k Kes 
Se @ FP cece 478,000  .  Baaerreeer ey 
Sane @& 30"... 225,000 De | aaeeues 
10x10 & 12”°.. et ~caspaen ‘heeds eum 
Sane sheeted ——————-  anane wkxeg walk 
Miscellaneous. See. 80 .sidwavacse waetenaud 
32,929,000 9,269,000 2,139,000 
Lath-——Pieces 
4-foot 32” 
No. 1 white pine......... 3,977,000 4,151,000 
SS 2 errr 3,280,000 2,309,000 
SS eee ee 4,502,000 1,610,000 
SE” Seaweeds ceareeennnn 4,981,000 1,725,000 
TE -s6 eben can eean ee 16,740,000 9,795,000 
Pickets and Shingles 
PiCKete—BGUBTO 22 cccccccscessevncess 558,000 
Pee GEO. oc vic ccctivectenorsaves 599,000 
Summary of Jan. 1, 1931, Lumber Stocks 
PE cinxcwvkvondanadexdéaeese 44,337,000 
Common boards and strips........ 194,709,000 
EE pied cane kame eee eons 16,720,000 
EE EE “sive wecehasn chen te nekus 10,354,000 
EE Dek 6.0 Kae ome Kees COR eee 39,063,000 
TE: cere cok oe eee eae e ae 4,382,000 
er ree 


Comparative Percentage of Items, Jan. 1 


1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
Dimension ....... 14.3 15.7 16.3 14.4 14.7 
Boards, strips..... 62.9 55.7 51.8 $3 54.3 
Inch selects....... 5.4 7.0 8.8 8.6 7.7 
Thick Gnish....... 3.4 5.1 9.3 9.2 9.8 
Thick common.... 12.6 15.2 13.1 13.0 12.0 
See WE eekenans 1.4 1.3 7 5 1.5 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Comparative Percentages of Grades, Jan. 1 





Dimension— 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
eh: Mace oko 74.3 79.9 79.4 80.1 77.9 
OE Sere 20.9 16.9 17.5 17.9 18.5 
Me Ga ekavks 4.8 3.2 3.1 2.0 3.6 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Inch common— 

Se Speers 1.8 1.8 3.6 4.6 5.2 
a Miva dueliot 8.8 11.0 17.2 15.6 12.0 
FS a 29.3 26.8 33.9 27.4 21.5 
ere 32.7 24.1 27.0 33.1 35.1 
Mh Winewnaia 18.1 15.9 14.9 15.1 24.0 
“eee © seaes 2.1 0.8 1.4 1.0 1.0 
Mill run.... 7.2 19.6 2.0 3.2 1.2 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Sales Exceed Cut by 21 Percent 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. ( 


., Jan. 29.—Six hundred and seven softwood mills of eight associations 


for the week ended Jan. 24 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 


duction aggregating 169,477,000 feet, shipments, 


187,537,000 feet, and orders, 204,632,000 feet. 


The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— ie 
Southern Pine Association........ccccccee 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... : 


North Carolina Pine Association 
California Redwood Association 


Be DO cwikctcntweebdneebeannve 


No. of 
Mills’ Production Shipments Orders 
147 37,891,000 43,596,000 44,457,000 
224 96,997,000 87,840,000 108,099,000 
87 16,005,000 24,354,000 21,572,000 
3 26 4,057,000 14,554,000 13,029,000 
7 485,000 2,066,000 2,691,000 
16 1,601,000 997,000 786,000 
88 5,492,000 7,510,000 6,074,000 
12 6,949,000 6,620,000 7,924,000 








187,537,000 








oe 607 169,477,000 204,632,000 

Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ ‘ 215 17,657,000 19,573,000 21,846,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 16 2,993,000 1,780,000 2,396,000 
SOeKe BAPRWOOE. cvcccccceenes chee oeawaee 231 20,650,000 21,353,000 24,242,000 





Sales of Turpentine Holdings 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Jan. 26—The Melrose 
Naval Stores Co., a new organization, has pur- 
chased the Tyson turpentine place at Melrose, 
Fla., the sale having been handled by S. J. 
Hall, local manager of the James D. Lacey 
Co., for account of Baldwin-Lewis-Pace Co. 
George W. Hall, of Palatka, who operates an 
adjoining place at Putnam Hall, is manager of 
the new company. Other stockholders are P. 
D. Watkins, of Putnam Hall; Jim Waits, of 
Palatka; S. J. Hall and S. E. Fogelberg, of 
Jacksonville. 


Another important sale recently consummated 
by the James D. Lacey Co. involved the pur- 
chase of the A. S. Nicholas turpentine place at 
Tidewater, by the Tidewater Naval Stores Co. 
The -Lacey company is acting as forest man- 
agers for the 40,000 acre property of Forestry 
Associates (Inc.), located in Levy County, 
Florida. This turpentine place is located on 
the south portion of that tract and was operated 
last year by A. S. Nicholas, who owned a 
one-half interest in the still and quarters. This 
sale did not include the turpentine lease on the 
north portion of the Forestry Associates’ prop- 
erty held by J. C. Hendrix of Bronson, Fla. 
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Western Pine Summary 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 29.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Jan. 94. 


Total number of mills reporting, 87: 


Actual production for week....... 16,005,000 
CS Re ee ae 24,354,009 
OPGOTS FOCSITES 2. cccewscaccsccses 21,572,009 
Report of 61 mills: 

COPGEREINE GODGOMT occscccccscess 50,075,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 24,160,006 
Actual production for week....... 15,727,000 
Report of 86 mills: 

Average production .............. $1,746,000 


Unfilled orders 124,852,000 
Stocks on hand—Jan. 24......... 1,300,212, 009 
Identical mills reporting, 61: 
Production— 
Operating capacity... 2 .sccses 
Average for 3 previous years... 
Week ended 
Jan. 24, 1931 


50,075,000 
24,160,000 

W eek ended 
Jan. 25, 1939 

15,727,000 18,725,000 
25,262,000 25,692,000 
20,402,000 30,438,000 


Identical mills reporting, 85: 
Production— 


Actual for week.... 
Shipments 
Orders 


received 


Average for 3 previous years.. 
Week ended 


Jan. 24, 1931 


41,421,000 
Week ended 
Jan. 25, 1936 


Unfilled orders..... 124,332,000 127,114,000 
Gross stocks on 
DOE wakeek weenie 1,284,569,000 1,189,731,000 





Texas Data for 1930 


Austin, Tex., Jan. 26—An average of 
15,760,000 feet of lumber per mill was produced 
in Texas during 1930. This was 28 percent 
below the 1929 average of 21,623,000 feet, ac- 
cording to compilations of the bureau of busi- 
ness research at the University of Texas. 

“Shipments of lumber fell off by a smaller 
proportion, but stocks at the end of the year 
were 15 percent greater than at the close of 
1929,” the bureau’s report said. Average ship- 
ments for 1930 amounted to 15,229,000 feet, 
compared to 20,594,000 feet for 1929. ~ “Ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the total output of 
Texas mills is used within the State, most of 
the remainder going to States outside the south- 
ern pine territory. 

“A part of the reduction in shipments may 
be attributed to a decline of 41 percent in build- 
ing in Texas, and a smaller decline in the 
entire United States during 1930 as compared 
to 1929, but the increasing use of substitutes 
which is encouraged by building codes requir- 
ing construction of fireproof materials, and the 
competition of Douglas fir from the North- 
west, have been contributing factors. The 
actual capacity of the mills in Texas, approxi- 
mately 360 in number, has never been deter- 
mined, but those represented in the Southern 
Pine Association are estimated to have operated 
at no more than 50 percent capacity during 
1930.” 

Average production of Texas mills during 
December amounted to 729,000 feet, compared 
to a November average of 1,071,000 feet and an 
average for December, 1929, of 1,463,000 feet. 
Average shipments for December amounted to 
777,000 feet, compared to 962,000 feet in No 
vember and 1,378,000 feet in December, 1929. 

Stocks on hand at the end of Decembet 
averaged 6,630,000 feet per mill, compared te 
6,762,000 feet at the end of November, an 
5,630,000 feet at the end of December, 192% 
Average unfilled orders at the end of Decem- 
ber amounted to 526,000 feet, compared to 
416,000 feet at the end of November, and 754; 
000 feet at the end of December, 1929. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index o 
wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 743 
for the week ended Jan. 21, 1931, from 74.6 for 
the week ended Jan. 14, 1931. 
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Movement, Is Advice 


HamMonp, La., Jan. 26.—In a lengthy letter 
to the sales representatives of that company, 
King W. Bridges, sales manager of the Pearl 
River Valley Lumber Co., gives his views on 
the situation and heads his letter: “As the 
Future Looks From Where I Am Sitting.” 
Among other things, Mr. Bridges says: 


teports from the furniture market at Chi- 
cago were that a lot more buyers were pres- 
ent and larger numbers of buyers bought, 
although they bought in smaller quantities. 
The impression is general that the dealers 
have worked their stocks down to a low 
point, while manufacturers have sold out 
their inventories that they had on storage. 
2adio manufacturers have done likewise. 
There has been little production of oak floor- 
ing for months. Very few implements have 
been made. The box and crate business has 
been extremely slow. Hardwood’s best friend, 
the automobile manufacturer, turned in the 
following score at the end of 1930: Produc- 
tion 38.5 percent below 1929; sales and ex- 
ports 34.2 percent below 1929. Stock of new 
automobiles in hands of dealers were reduced 
200,000, this reduction being 41.6 percent. 
More cars were sold during 1930 than were 
manufactured. The automobile industry is 
well liquidated. (Isn’t it pitiful that a man 
in the lumber business will buy an all-steel 
automobile?) 

There has been very little repairing, very 
little painting and other improvements in 
factories or homes. The railroads have neg- 
lected their rolling stock, have neglected re- 
placements of ties, station platforms, cross- 
ings etc. The necessity for these replace- 
ments is a business potentially that is dam- 
ming up and will have to be served later. 
Men who had jobs and lost them have gone 
to live with their “in-laws” and relatives. 
At the first sign of better times they will 
welcome the opportunity of moving as much 
as the “in-laws” will. The housing surplus 
will then turn to ‘a shortage. Marriages, 
while decreased slightly, still continue. Chil- 
dren are being born, and despite the war 
with the killing of men in battle and by 
disease and reduced immigration, our country 
gained 20,000,000 in population in ten years. 
This condition must be served. If delayed 
the greater the need later. 

During December I drove all over a large 
part of Mississippi and Louisiana searching 
out different mills that manufactured a cer- 
tain texture of magnolia, and in my travels 
I learned that there are practically no small 
mills operating jn this section, and have not 
been since early last spring. This was really 
a surprise to me as I thought there were 
more of them. I went into one section where 
this time a year ago there were 25 to 30 small 
mills operating and now there isn’t a one. 
What stocks they were holding when they 
quit operating have just about been sold; 
therefore, when we consider the large stocks 
held by the large mills which are identified 
with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
and report their stocks on hand, let’s not 
forget that to a large extent the excess that 
the large mills are holding is more than off- 
Set by the liquidation of the stocks of the 
smal] mills. Then, to top this off the con- 
Suming plants have very small inventories, 
and the wholesale distributing yards have 
very small inventories, too. Truly, now is 
the time to buy. 


Law of Economics Working 


Very few times in the history of the hard- 
wood industry has the percentage of produc- 
tion reached the present low ebb. From this 
it would seem that the law of economics is 
working, to the end of reducing the per- 
centage of unsold stocks, by the means of 
Curtailment, and severely so. Now, if it is 
helped along by consumption, as well, it 
Won't be long until a balance is reached. 

It wouldn’t take very much of an upturn in 
the market to turn this market from a nega 
tive quantity to a plus quantity. As it begins 
to go up, we will begin to get releases on those 
old orders on file where the buyer doesn’t 
Want to take his medicine. (We have orders 


for more than 8,000,000 feet held up.) Then 
with the slow drying season and the bad log- 
ging season with us, and the assurance that 
it will be four months after production steps 
up, before lumber would be available for 
sale, we won’t have any trouble in getting 
buyer on the run and then he will be 
memorizing your telephone number, instead 
of your having so much of this to do. 
Wouldn’t that be a fine thing just once more! 
I really think it would be worth the effort, 
and now fellows, let’s just quit singing the 
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Ready for That Upward 
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“Blues” and look to the future with hope, 
and without question it won’t be so awfully 
long before better days are with us. I re- 
peat: “As we think, so we are!” 

Will Rogers has been counseling the “big 
men” of the country not to be prognosticat- 
ing about business, but since I am not a “big 
man” that doesn’t rule me out in trying 
to trace what we can expect next. Our best 
business leaders tell us that the low water 
mark of business was reached in December, 
1930. Even Mr. Einstein doesn’t know of 
any place down below the bottom, as the 
bottom is the ultimate. Hardwoods have 
been on the bottom for a long time, and since 
there isn’t any place this market can go 
below the bottom, the next general move is 
bound to be up. That’s the next general 
movement. Are you ready for it in your 
heart, or are you going to let it move up 
without your trying to help it. You are the 
master of your destiny—What’s your answer? 


Radio Audience Told About 
Woodworking Machinery 


Many lumbermen throughout the country 
heard with interest the Westinghouse salute to 
the woodworking machinery industry in a na- 
tionwide radio broadcast on Jan. 13. The wood- 
working machinery industry was represented on 
this program by J. William Stair, president of 
the Association of Manufacturers of Wood- 
working Machinery, whose brief radio address 
was as follows: 

There is scarcely a product which man uses 
that does not utilize wood in some form. But 
wood must be refined and shaped to man’s 
needs before it is usable. Woodworking ma- 
chinery such as manufactured by this indus- 
try cuts, moulds and shapes wood to your 
needs. 

The history of tools 
to fashion wood is of 
such ancient origin 
that its romance is 
buried deep in the dust 
of ages. Indeed man- 
kind’s slow upward 
struggle is the story of 
his battle with the 
endless forests, and 
his conquest of the 
forest only began with 
the advent of that 
“Symbol of Civiliza- 
tion,” the sharp edged 
teol or axe, which later 
was supplemented by 
the saw, the auger, the 
chisel and the plane. 

For centuries man 
had only these hand 
tools with which to 
work in wood, but 
with the arrival of the 
steam engine a new 
era was at hand per- 
mitting the design and 
building of rather un- J, William Stair at the 
refined machinery of Pras 
wood frame construc- mike 
tion. 

Like all others, the development of the 
woodworking machinery industry toits pres- 
ent high stage of production is the story of 
the application of new discoveries to basic or 
elemental processes. 

Let me call your attention particularly to 
the unusual changes of the last two decades 
which have produced the powerful band saw 
mill that walks with a sound like the whirl- 
wind through the giant redwoods of Califor- 
nia with amazing speed; the motorized planer 
and electric molder which puts a mirror-like 
surface to the raw material; the high speed 
multiple boring machines which operate with 
uncanny accuracy; the automatic lathes and 
shapers which turn out exact and intricate 
identical forms; the self regulating mortisers 
and tenoners which work to a hair’s preci- 
sion; the whirling sander which smooths to a 
velvet finish, 

These extraordinary and almost revolution- 
ary machines were only made possible with 
the late development of the high speed motor 
which applies power directly to the cutting 
tool; the perfected ball bearing which has 





made friction a by-word; the modern machine 
tool which has made precision and accuracy 
a fact. 

To the listener this probably sounds highly 
technical, but if you care to visualize what 
our industry has contributed to your comfort, 
we ask that you look about you in the room 
in which you are sitting. The chairs you are 
using were only made available by high speed 
motorized machinery. Similarly, the table 
before you would not have been produced at 
its modest price had it not been for high pro- 
duction woodworking machinery. Glance at 
your hardwood floor, which was produced on 
a mammoth electric planer and matcher at the 
rate of six miles of flooring each hour. You 
will readily see that it will only require a 
battery of these machines to produce 45 or 
50 miles of flooring each hour, which is prob- 
ably your automobile touring speed. 

Again, the very radio that makes this re- 
ception possible is housed in a cabinet which 
in a moderniy equipped factory can be pro- 
duced by the thousands every working day 
of the year. 

The woodworking machinery industry is 
indebted to the electrical industry for mak- 
ing possible the application of high speed 
motors, frequency changers and electrical 
control apparatus with its consequent econ- 
omies. 

It is our intent in our future design to pro- 
duce for you still more effective machinery 
and thus contribute our share to the comfort, 
convenience and happiness of each home and 
family in the United States. 

We take this opportunity to express our ap- 
preciation of the privilege extended us by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
in presenting this “Salute.” 





Could Not Leave Michigan 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., Jan. 26—The many 
friends and acquaintances of C. C. Schowalter, 
formerly connected with the retail lumber busi- 
ness at South Haven, will be glad to know 
that he will continue to be a resident of Mich- 
igan and a member of the retail lumber frater- 
nity. Mr. Schowalter is now president of the 
Wyoming Park Lumber & Fuel Co., at Grand 
Rapids and Wyoming Park. Commenting on 
his purchase of this yard and his decision to 
continue in the lumber business in Michigan, 
Mr. Schowalter said to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: “I just could not 
bring myself to the point of leaving Michigan. 
I have been a director in the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association for a number of 
years and have formed many valued friendships 
among the dealers of the State. Michigan 
means a lot to me and it is with real pleasure 
that I can announce my decision to remain in 
business in this State.” Mr. Schowalter started 
his lumber career as a yard man 20 years 
ago and has been in the lumber business con- 
tinuously since that time. 
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Purpose of Engineering Confer- 
ence 


Fort Bracc, CALir., Jan. 24.—Better manu- 
facturing to meet the more exacting demands of 
better merchandising; lower costs through bet- 
ter organization; better morale and better 
methods in order to assist the lumber industry 
to preserve a profit in its contact with competi- 
tive products and make 
secure its place in the 
sun; to accomplish 
these things through the 
application of co-opera- 
tive effort, collective 
brains and accumulated 
experience freely ex- 








W. G. COLLINS, 

Fort Bragg, Calif.; 

Tells of Benefits 
Derived 





changed is the keynote 
and the purpose of-the 
sawmill engineering con- 
ference. This is a state- 
ment made by W. G. 
Collins, plant manager 
of the Union Lumber 
Co., at this place, who 
is president of the conference. 





In further com- 
ment he said: “It is a practical thing that stands 


for progress. The wider and more general the 
participation, the greater the benefits to the in- 
dividual operation and to the industry.” 





This Furniture Plant Uses a Lot of 
Lumber 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 28.—Levin Bros. 
(Inc.), Minneapolis furniture manufacturers, 
report that they are now consuming lumber at 
the rate of more than 2,000,000 feet a year in 
furniture and crating. The firm is running 
both its Minneapolis and Columbia Heights 
(Minn.) plants with full crews. 

The company is making 150 units of furni- 
ture a day, shipping more than ten carloads a 
week out of Minneapolis, two of which are go- 
ing to the eastern market. A _ permanent 
showroom has just been opened in the Mer- 
chandise Mart in Chicago. At the Columbia 
Heights plant, which is devoted exclusively to 
the woodworking phases of the business, 75 
men are working 11 hours a day, while at 
the Minneapolis plant, where the upholstering, 
finishing and crating are handled, 475 men are 
on a full time basas. A second upholstering 
plant at Kansas City is working a full crew of 
50 men. 

“Business with us at present is showing a 
decided improvement,” I. H. Levin says. ‘“Un- 
filled orders are the greatest in the 35 years 
we have been in business.” 





Modernization Exposition 
Attracts 


SHREverort, La., Jan. 26.—Because of an 
unusual amount of interest being displayed by 
visitors to the Home Modernization Exposi- 
tion, which is located in the Community Wel- 
fare Relief Center here, the exposition will 
be continued for at least another week. It al- 
ready has been in operation several days, with 
signal The exposition is sponsored 
by a group of supply dealers, and was arranged 
in an effort to stimulate building activity and 
furnish employment to a number of men out 
of work. It directs attention to the fact that 
building materials are cheaper at this time than 
for many years, and those planning to build 
or repair or improve their homes can not hope 
to secure better prices by delaying the projects. 

Among the supply concerns and material 
companies, including those handling lumber, 


Success, 
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sponsoring the exposition are: Robinson-Slagle 
Lumber Co., Victoria Lumber Co., Red River 
Lumber Co., Allen Manufacturing Co., Bucke- 
lew Hardware Co., West Louisiana Lumber 
Co., Bossier Lumber Co., and Shreveport Long 
Leaf Lumber Co. 

Since the exposition opened last Monday, 
thousands of Shreveport people and many from 
surrounding territory, including many who are 
interested in building materials and plans for 
modernizing homes, have visited the booths and 
secured estimates of costs. Home moderniza- 
tion plans especially have been receiving con- 
sideration. 

Connected with the Community Welfare Re- 
lief Center are a number of the outstanding 
lumbermen of this section, including E. A. 
Frost, A. J. Peavy, Randle T. Moore and 
S. H. Bolinger, who, with other citizens, are 
earnestly developing plans to provide more 
work for the unemployed, and who feel that 
if people will make needed repairs on their 
homes and do other building at this time, when 
prices are unusually satisfactory to buyers, 
the unemployment situation will be greatly re- 
lieved. Already some good results have been 
reported. 





Surveys Southern Situation 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 26 —Lumbering 
will always be an important industry in the 
South, and steps should be taken to insure its 
future, declared Dr. Nelson C. Brown, New 
York State School of Forestry, in an address 
to the members council, Association of Com- 
merce, here. He is now conducting a study of 
southern pine manufacturing conditions and 
methods. 

The interest shown by the government in 
southern forests was cited by Dr. Brown, who 
referred to the forestry station at New Orleans, 
the sap stain study, the national forests estab- 
lished in Louisiana and Mississippi, and the 
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five-year survey of standing timber costing 
$250,000 to $300,000, now being started. 
Four reasons why the South would always 
lead in timber supply were given by Dr, 
Brown: The vast area suitable only for timber 
growing; long, warm growing season, with 
consequent rapid growth of trees; desirable and 
valuable native species of pine and hardwoods 
in demand in both domestic and foreign mar- 
kets; and, strategic location with reference to 
important domestic and world markets. Three 
basic obstacles encountered in reforesting, said 
Dr. Brown, are fires, hog raising, and taxes, 





New Kiln in Wooden Structure 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 26.—Lumbermen 
frequently have been criticized for using in 
their own buildings other materials than the 
product of their own industry, but this can not 
be said of the Fay Lumber Co., of this city, 
which, in connection with its installation of a 
high powered Moore cross circulation fan kiln, 
is erecting a kiln building of wood frame con- 
struction. This not only effects a material 
saving in construction costs, but increases the 
consumption of lumber. The new type Moore 
cross circulation fan kiln is particularly adapta- 
ble to installation in wooden kiln buildings, 
Because of the low temperatures and the fast 
circulation in this type of kiln, the life of the 
wooden kiln buildings is greatly extended. An- 
other feature of this new kiln installation at 
the Fay Lumber Co. plant is the overhead in- 
stallation of the fan and heating systems. In 
order to allow kiln tracks to be at ground level 
and to save expense of excavating, Moore en- 
gineers designed a new kiln to provide for 
overhead installation of the fan system. This 
kiln is 104 feet long and is double track de- 
sign, holding two loads of lumber abreast the 
full length of the kiln. This kiln was engi- 
neered and manufactured by the Moore Dry 


Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 


Organize to Promote Southern 


Oak Flooring 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Litre Rock, ArK., Jan. 28.—Embracing 
more than one-half of the total oak flooring 
production capacity of the United States, 
“Southern Oak Flooring Industries,” with head- 
quarters in Little Rock, organized yesterday in 
Memphis, with the following officers: 

President—C. C. Fullbright, Arkansas Oak 
Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Vice president—J. W. Willis, Perfection Oak 
Flooring Co., Shreveport, La. 

Secretary-manager— Ralph E. Hill, pre- 
viously manager of the Long-Bell Sales Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, Mo. 

The new organization will be devoted to 
trade promotion, advertising, research, trade- 
marking standardization; sizes and_ grades, 
statistics, and supervision of traffic matters. It 
will begin operations on Feb. 2. 

“Little Rock has been selected as headquar- 
ters,” Mr. Hill said, “because of its strategic 
central location with relation to plants of the 
membership and because of the established facil- 
ities available for our purpose.” 

“Heretofore similar activities of the industry 
have centered in Chicago and Memphis. How- 
ever, owing to steady development of the in- 
dustry in territory adjacent to and west of the 
Mississippi River, the members feel, in setting 
up a new permanent organization, that Little 
Rock offers an ideal location from every stand- 
point.” 

Membership includes the largest individual 
operators in the United States, namely, E. L. 
Bruce Co., with plants at Little Rock, Memphis 
and Nashville; Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., 
Pine Bluff and Alexandria; the Fordyce and 
Crossett lumber companies, in Arkansas; the 


Kellogg Lumber Co., Memphis, and Monroe, 
La.; Memphis Hardwood Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis; Perfection Oak Flooring Co., Shreveport; 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., with plants at Pine 
Bluff and Helena, Ark., DeRidder and Long- 
ville, La., and other concerns located in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Texas. 

“The campaign will be under the direction of 
the Robert H. Brooks Co., Little Rock, an ad- 
vertising concern,” said Mr. Hill. “Mr. Brooks 
has achieved nation-wide recognition in han- 
dling lumber advertising. The unique suprem- 
acy of oak flooring as a building material of 
wide utility, together with the facilities and 
experience of the Brooks organization, affords 
a splendid opportunity for mutual effort in pro- 
moting the steady development of one of the 
South’s important industries.” 





Told to Work With a Purpose 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 26.—Members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis were told to 
“saw wood—have a definite purpose, work en- 
thusiastically, and don’t be afraid to sweat,” by 
Elwood T. Bailey, California lecturer at the 
regular meeting of the club which was held at 
the Hotel Gayoso last Thursday. Mr. Bailey 
made a most interesting talk to the lumbermen, 
pointing out the necessity for work to bring 
about a change in times and hurry prosperity. 
A. L. DeMontcourt, president, introduced the 
speaker, who was secured by Erskine Williams, 
chairman of the entertainment committee. 

The next meeting of the club will be held on 
Feb. 12, at which time members of the Mem- 
phis chapter of the American School of Archi- 
tects, will be guests of the club. 
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The End Shrinkage of 


alifornia Redwood 


California redwood in some regions has ob- 
tained a reputation for shrinking endwise which 
it hardly deserves. While it is true that some 
redwood boards have caused difficulty through 
more than the usual shrinkage endwise, the 
cause can be laid to the peculiar structure of 
the individual pieces, but the redwood species as 
a whole should not be condemned. The be- 
havior of such abnormal pieces should not be 


shrinkage factor. The specialist wrote further 
that a local man nailed a strip of redwood sid- 
ing to a strip of siding made of a competing 
species, and that in a few days the redwood had 
shrunk so much as to pull up the other board 
with it into a pronounced curve. The man 


making this experiment evidently felt that this 
was a bona fide test of the excessive end shrink- 
age of redwood, and of the freedom from end 
































Fig. 1. A thin strip of red fir (Abies magnifica), with compression wood or “hard streaks” on 


one edge, and normal wood on the other. 


The end shrinkage of the compression wood drew the 


sample into a sharp curve, as noted by the line drawn from corner to corner. The sample was 
about 20 inches long, one-quarter inch thick and 3 inches wide. The end shrinkage was one-half 
inch on the compression-wood side, and nil on the normal-wood side. 


used as a criterion of redwood shrinkage char- 
acteristic in general. 


Old Growth Contains Compression Wood 


Old-growth redwood frequently contains what 
is known as “compression wood”’—some call it 
“pressure wood.” This type of structure is 
found not only in redwood but in many other 
species, and wherever it is found it behaves in 
the same manner. It is certainly not peculiar 
to redwood alone. Compression wood differs 
from normal wood in that the rings are usually 
wider and are made up mostly of summerwood. 
Normally a high percentage of summerwood is 
an indication or criterion of great strength, but 
in the case of compression wood the opposite is 
true. In spite of its large amount of summer- 
wood, compression wood is really brash, instead 
of tough and strong. The summerwood of com- 
pression wood is thus an exception to the 
density-strength relation. Furthermore, while 
the individual cells making up compression 
wood are thick walled, the walls themselves are 
so constructed as to invite their shrinkage. 


End Shrinkage Results in All Species 


This end shrinkage is so great that it can 
throw a board containing both compression 
wood and normal wood into several kinds of 
warp. If one should take a strip one-half inch 
thick, three inches wide and twenty inches long, 
so cut that the wood along one edge for one- 
third of the width is compression wood, and the 
remainder normal wood, the end shrinkage of 
the compression-wood edge would cause the 
piece to bend toward it in the plane of its width. 
Such a strip is illustrated in Figure 1. 

Compression wood occurs as dark streaks 
which mill men call “hard streaks.” It should 
be diligently kept out of stock which is to be 
used in a product where faithful retention of 
shape and dimension is important; for example, 
sugar pine containing compression wood should 
never be shipped for pattern shop uses; redwood 
and cedar containing compression wood should 
not be made into siding; and Douglas fir or 
southern pine containing compression wood 
should be kept out of structural timbers. 


Some Comparisons Are Misleading 


Recently the writer received a letter from a 
wood specialist, asking him whether or not it 
iS true that redwood has an excessive end 


shrinkage of other wood. The inquiry was 
answered at once with the statement that the 
sample of redwood was undoubtedly not dry 
and also contained a heavy percentage of com- 
pression wood, while the other piece was nor- 
mal. It was also suggested that a sample be 
cut from the redwood and be submitted to the 
writer for verification. When this was received, 
it took only the most casual examination to 
verify his suspicion that it contained much com- 
pression wood. Had the redwood strip which 
was nailed to the competitive wood been of 
normal wood, the two doubtless would have 
not changed their shape; in fact, if the com- 
petitive wood had been the one to contain the 
compression wood, the result of the experiment 
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would have been the opposite from what it 
actually was. 

Unfortunately, compression wood has never 
been given the attention it deserves in the 
planing mill or on the shipping platform. Grad- 
ers, machine operators and shippers should be 
able to recognize this type of structure at a 
glance, and view it with suspicion if the product 
is to be used for an exacting purpose. Com- 
pression wood is present in many commercial 
softwoods, and wherever present it tends to 
cause distortion, for which it alone should re- 
ceive the blame, and not the species of wood. 





Owns Champion Cow 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26.—In an official 
305-day test, Observer’s Queen, a Jersey cow 
owned by Longview Farms at Lee’s Summit, 
Mo., produced more butter fat than any junior 
2-year old Jersey cow ever before has pro- 
duced in the same time. This is world pro- 
duction championship for this breed, the record 
being 677.42 pounds of butter fat, 12,840 pounds 
of milk yielded in 305 days. The total yield 
of this pure bred Jersey cow during the test 
is the equivalent of 846 pounds of butter and 
5,972 quarts of milk, this being sufficient to 
supply 19 families with a quart of milk daily 
throughout the 305 days. No other Missouri 
Jersey cow in the history of the breed has 
ever won a world championship for production 
in an official test and no other Jersey cow any 
age in Missouri has ever yielded as much but- 
ter fat in a 305-day official test. 

Longview farm, where Observer’s Queen 
made her world record, is the property of R. 
A. Long, head of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
and is considered one of the show places of the 
middle West. All data for this test were 
checked and verified by the American Jersey 
Cattle Club of New York City. 
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Fig. 2. End view of a redwood timber containing alternating layers of compression wood and 
normal wood. Ordinarily compression is not as abundant as it is in the sample. 
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Big Topic at Northwestern Retailers! C 


Are Shown That Enlargement of Lumber Market Depends 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26—The forty- 
first convention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men's Association, which began its delibera- 
tions on Tuesday afternoon [see report on pages 
the Jan. 24 issue of AMERICAN LUM- 

started the day early on 


56-57 of 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. | 
Wednesday with a breakfast meeting for the 
discussion of home financing. Oscar Lamp- 
land, of the Lampland Lumber Co., St. Paul, 
who led the discussion began with the state- 
ment that some lumbermen seem reluctant to 
keep up with changing conditions. Not so long 
ago business came easy, and dealers were more 
anxious about prompt deliveries of shipments. 
Competition in other lines was more difficult, 
and these competitors got a start in the matter 
of studying aggressive salesmanship. As a re- 
sult, they have been getting larger and larger 
shares of the consumer’s dollar. 

Installment selling has been increasing. Au- 
thorities differ about the volume, some placing 


carried all the time. Records indicate that in- 
stallment sales show the least delinquency of 
all commercial paper. 

There are some 25,000 lumber yards in the 
country, and their sales probably amount to 
$1,500,000,000. If installment selling would add 
20 percent, this would amount to $300,000,000 ; 
and if this carried a 10 percent profit this 
would add $30,000,000 to the earnings of the 
retail lumbermen. 

This business requires some care in handling. 
Credits must be investigated with care; and 
they should be placed upon the same exact stand- 
ards required by banks. Such check-ups are 
often of great service to the applicants, showing 
them strengths and weaknesses they themselves 
did not suspect. 


Installment Buying Here to Stay 


Mr. Lampland then introduced C. A. Gun- 
derson of the First Bancredit Corporation, of 
St. Paul, a concern that handles this paper. 
Mr. Gunderson stated that whether dealers like 
it or not, installment buying is here to stay. 
It introduces some new aspects of selling: 
such for instance as the fact that the buyer 
is less interested in total cost than in the 
amount of each payment. This is a time when 
attention should be paid to remodeling and 
when the business should be expanded to in- 
clude everything that goes into the building of 
a house. Other agencies are entering the field; 
and an instance of this is a department store 
that solicits painting and redecoration on the 
installment-payment basis. With proper pre- 
cautions installment sales can be handled safely 
by a yard. For instance, the prospect’s income 
should be four times the monthly payments of 
interest and principal. 

Mr. Lampland added some practical com- 
ments. He suggested setting up a reserve of 
from one-half to one percent. He stated re- 
peatedly that common sense must be applied; 
that it isn't common sense to finance a $10,000 
house in a $5,000 neighborhood or to take paper 
that is to run for more than five years. It isn’t 
common sense to make large loans in a small 
community where resale would be difficult. 

The meeting closed with a statement by John 
L. Hoffman, Hoffman Building Service Inc., 
of a method whereby a group of dealers, if 
they wish, can set up their own finance corpora- 


tion. 
Tells of the "Mystery Man” 


The main session of the forenoon opened with 
an address by Charles R. Black, of the J. W. 
Black Lumber Co., Corning, Ark., past presi- 
dent of the Southwestern association, on the 


subject, “The Mystery Man in the Lumber 
Business.” Mr. Black stated that it is clear 
that something is the matter with the lumber 
business. There is an illness among lumber- 
men; not organic nor malignant, but a weak- 
ness brought on by dissipation. The cure seems 
to be a proper diet; and the industry is looking 
for the mystery man to prescribe the diet. Other 
industries seem to make progress under changed 
conditions, but the lumber business has suffered 
from dissipation of capital assets, ethics, hon- 
esty, public good will and the time and oppor- 
tunity to make a profit. 

You may have expected a genius to come 


along and change this; or for Congress to 
legislate the chain store and the mail-order 
house into eternal bankruptcy. Mr. Black 


stated that he long looked tor a preacher of 
magic among convention speakers; but these 
speakers presented a series of methods that 
involved management and energy. No magic 
formula appeared. As 
a matter of fact no 
expert can tell lum- 
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H. H. WESTERMAN, 
Montgomery, Minn. 
New President 


A lumberman needs 
to tell himself that his 
business is the outward 
expression of his inner 
self; his contribution L. L. SCHAAF, 
to the community; the Pierre, S. D.; 
thing that stands be- Retiring President 
tween himself and fail- 
ure. He is the mystery man who must not only 
prescribe the diet but must also follow it. 


Selling at a Profit 


The diet is the simple but important one of 
selling at a profit. All the great speeches about 
the intricacies of business can be reduced 
finally to the formula of selling at a profit. No 
merchandising plan will stand alone without 
the factor of profit. And this is not gross 
profit; it is the kind a man can rattle in his 
pocket and against which he can draw checks. 
Some dealers are saying, “If you knew my 
competitor you wouldn’t talk about profits.” 
Ignore your competitor. Many shortcomings 
of our own we hide behind the convenient ex- 
cuse of competition. Competitors are human and 
like to make money. If they see you doing it, 
they'll be likely to wish they could do it too. 
It is time to quit looking for the mystery man 
and to begin getting acquainted with him; to 
stop looking for an expert and to begin being 
that expert. There is a place for the service 





of the expert accountant and merchandiser; byt 
that place is subordinate to the larger matter of 
using common sense and of using it for the pur- 
pose of selling at a profit. 


Where the Lumbermen Are at Fault 


Al. J. Hager, Lansing, Mich., president of 
the National association, then delivered the 
address which he has made at other conven- 
tions and which has already been reported at 
length in earlier issues. He stated that the 
present is a great era, despite some pessimism 
and fault finding. The country has grown 
enormously in the last generation and is far 
from ready to admit that it is licked. The 
lumber business was in distress before the stock 
market crash of 1929, as indicated by the low 
percentage of net profit revealed by nation- 
wide business surveys. Many things are in 
direct competition with lumber, and lumbermen 
have been slow about making their goods easy 
to buy. They have allowed lumber to be dis- 
criminated against, and per capita consump- 
tion has been shrinking. Mr. Hager referred 
especially to the problem of direct shipments 
and stated that the retailers who distribute 
upward of 90 percent of the lumber produced 
have some right to be heard about these direct 
shipments to large users. It is unfair compe- 
tition for a manufacturer or wholesaler to ex- 
pect to sell the bulk of his product through re- 
tailers and then to compete with his own cus- 
tomers for large and desirable sales. Mr. Hager 
expressed appreciation of the willingness of the 
Southern Pine Association to see the retailers’ 
point of view and to cooperate with them. 

The final address of the morning session was 
by Dr. George W. Nash, president of Yankton 
College, Yankton, S. D., on the subject, “The 
Sunsnine State.” This was an eloquent de- 
scription of the possibilities, people and progress 
of South Dakota. 

The attendance prize was won by G. A. 
Roverud, Spring Grove, Minn. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session opened with an address 
of great eloquence and power by Wesley 
McDowell, of Valley City, N. D., on the sub- 
ject, “North Dakota—a Land of Opportunity.” 
Mr. McDowell spoke for the entire Northwest 
and spoke especially for agriculture. 

The committee on awarding the exhibit prizes 
gave first place to Simmons (Inc.); second 
place to the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois; and 
third place to the Oregon-Washington Plywood 
Co. 

Thomas B. Ford, of the Structural Clay Tile 
Association, then spoke on “Codperation in the 
Clay Products Field.” Mr. Ford stated that 
members of his group sold through local dis- 
tributers, urged the use of tile for those pur- 
poses for which it was superior, mentioned 
methods of codperative advertising and asserted 
that dealers owed some duty in the line of serv- 
ice and aggressive selling in exchange for af 
exclusive agency. 


Profit in Millwork 


C. T. Melander, of the Millwork Cost Bureat, 
Chicago, spoke on the subject, “Profitable Mer- 
chandising in Millwork.” He stated that there 
were no rules that, followed exactly, would im 
themselves produce profitable sales. He men- 
tioned attractive displays, thorough knowledge 
and enthusiasm, search for all possible avenues 
of sales and selling always at a profit and not 
merely as an accommodation to customers. 
dealer needs to know enough about architecture 
so that he will not ruin a period house with 
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s|Convention Is Financing of Homes 
Skillful Modern Merchandising + Study Farm Building 
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the wrong type of doors. Manufacturers will 
supply technical knowledge and certain sales 
helps; and trade journals always carry valuable 
information. Mr. Melander mentioned the fact 
that it is quite as possible to dress up a house 
with new interior trim as to apply new paper 
and paint. Kitchen cabinets and other millwork 
features offer opportunities for sales in old 
houses. He urged that quality should not be 
sacrificed to price and stated that the price 
cutter seldom gains a high place in his line of 
endeavor. 


Expert Talks on Business Outlook 


The final address of the afternoon, and one 
to which the public was invited, was delivered 
by Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of com- 
merce. This feature address of the convention 
was broadcast by radio. 

Dr. Klein began by saying that he had no 
prophecies about the future; having been 
warned against such undertakings by the dis- 
asters that have occurred to “propheteers.” It 
has been surmised that if all economists and 
forecasters were laid end to end, this doubtless 
would be a good thing for business. But with- 
out attempting exact predictions it is possible 
to look for general tendencies. 

There is no sense in trying to conceal reali- 
ties. Business has been through the dark valley 
of a major crisis; in some respects almost as 
bad as any of the crises of past history. But 
this crisis has had some peculiar factors and 
contains some reassuring signs. 

Some people are needlessly pessimistic and 

frightened and have been saying that this de- 
pression has not only set new low points but 
that these lows are permanent. This is nothing 
short of lunacy. America is far from being 
through. After this depression, as following all 
previous ones, the country will go forward 
steadily. Hysteria appears in every depression, 
and there are always those who see “the end of 
our economic system.” But the same hysterical 
predictions have been heard over and over and 
have always proved baseless. When the rail- 
roads appeared, it was predicted that farming 
was ruined, for there would be no more need 
for horses. Inn keepers would see their trade 
destroyed. When stage coaches first appeared, 
ruin was predicted on the ground that pistol 
and sword makers would be without trade; for 
individual travelers had gone armed, some- 
thing they would no longer need to do. At 
present the prophets of doom are seeing the end 
ot prosperity because of motors and mass pro- 
duction. It is time to get some poise and com- 
mon sense. 
Nearly always the gloomiest period occurs 
alter recovery has already gotten under way. It 
takes some weeks or months for recovery to 
manifest itself. One reason for the gloom is 
the high peaks of 1929. These Matterhorns 
ot trade should be taken out of the picture, for 
no thoughtful man wants them to return. These 
peaks were abnormal and unsound: and when- 
ever stocks are selling far above their earning 
power it is time to look out. 

Sound economists say that when, in a period 
ot depression, 90-day loans hover at or below 
3 percent for a long period, recovery is under 
way. This condition is now prevailing. 


Hopes Upward Climb Will Be Gradual 


Comparison of the curve of the present de- 
Pression with those of 1893 and 1907 show 
some important differences. Those earlier 
descents were sharp and precipitous, while the 
Present one has been much more gradual. This 
indicates that there is a greater degree of con- 





trol being exercised than formerly. Dr. Klein 
expressed the hope that the upward climb 
would also be gradual, for it would be a calam- 
ity to have an abrupt recovery. In this crisis, 
a small turn, a turn of 2 or 3 percent, will be 
enough to start momentum in the right direc- 
tion; and the simple elimination of waste that 
is now going on may be enough to start the 
process. It has been stated on good authority 
that the expenditure of an extra 15 cents a day 
by every wage earner would make possible the 
hiring of an additional million men at $6.50 a 
day. 

There are but few perils evident in install- 
ment selling if it is handled intelligently. There 
has been too much criticism of the policy; and 
the early mistakes are being corrected. With 
proper care it is no menace to business. 

Not much is to be gained by trying to ana- 
lyze the cause of the depression. Foreign trade 
has figured in it to a large extent, for this trade 
has shrunk by $2,000,- 
000,000; but much of 
this decline has been 
not in volume but in 
price cuts. The Euro- 
pean situation is not 
clear. There is much 
political unrest, indi- 
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OSCAR LAMPLAND, 





St. Paul, Minn. 
Led Discussion on 


Financing 


cated by the fact that 
several European gov- 
ernments are ruled by 
coalition cabinets in 
which as many as a 
dozen parties are rep- 
resented. France has 
had 24 cabinets in 12 
years. All of this unrest reacts upon business; 
but there are hopeful signs. One of these is 
the adjustment of affairs in India; and since 
India is England's best market, this adjustment 
will be reflected in an improvement of English 
business, which in turn will have favorable 
results in Canada and the United States. 


oO. C. LANCE, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Secretary 
of Association 


Responsibility for World Improvement Here 


But the greatest improvement in world con- 
ditions can be made here in the United States; 
and our first responsibility is here. If buying 
power is restored in the United States, other 
improvements over the world will follow in 
course. The severity of the price drop has been 
much exaggerated; for in 1921 the drop from 
peak to slump was 45 points, while in this 
depression it has been but 15 points. This is 
not complete loss, for it conserves the buying 
power of.a part of the people. Consumers of 
food will save from $3,500,000,000 to $5,000,000,- 
000; part of which saving will be applied to 
debts, part placed in savings accounts and part 





Needs 


used to purchase other goods. Department 
store prices have dropped from 15 to 25 per- 
cent, and this will react to a certain consumer 
benefit. 

No one wants business ‘Stability in the sense 
of business rigidity ; for what is needed is busi- 
ness equilibrium, as of a swiftly running ma- 
chine. The great problem is the fitting of 
production to markets; and simple as_ this 
sounds the fact remains that while America is 
good at production it seems to have an amaz- 
ing ignorance of distribution. A better control 
of retail credits is indicated; not harsher terms 
but more exact’ control. From $8,000,000,000 
to $10,000,000,000 are lost annually through in- 
efficient selling, uncontrolled credits and slip- 
shod methods. Consider what the saving of 
this sum would do for business; a sum many 
times the size of the emergency building pro- 
gram that has been launched to aid unemploy- 
ment. 


Failure to Appraise Markets Properly 


There are failures properly to appraise mar- 
kets and to analyze consumption habits. Shifts 
in demand are more sudden. The movie, the 
radio, the magazines and other agencies carry 
new ideas of fashions in clothing, furnishing, 
houses and the like to all the people promptly, 
and the response in demand is equally prompt. 
Business thinking too often runs along the 
geographical lines of States; and these lines are 
arbitrary and in no sense reflect business fron- 
tiers. The Department of Commerce has con- 
ducted a survey of retail expenditures in 100 
cities; and this survey shows that out of every 
dollar 20 cents is spent for food, 19 cents for 
automobiles and their operation, 17.5 cents for 
general merchandise, and 5.6 cents for lumber 
and building material. But the expenditure for 
building materials varied widely among cities; 
and in setting a quota of sales this fact must 
be taken into account. 

The lumber business is moving toward the 
selling of brains along with boards and is get- 
ting away from simple order taking. The in- 
dustry is educating the public as well as itself, 
and the Committee on Wood Utilization is do- 
ing splendid work. Packaging of lumber, proper 
drying, grade-marking, chemical treatment 
against dampness, fire, decay and insects and 
the like are offering the public new values. 
The crux of the new movement for better mer- 
chandising seems to lie in better home financ- 
ing. These and other problems are being met 
by the lumber industry. 

The attendance prize was won by 
Becker, Wilmont, Minn. 

Wednesday evening the banquet, vaudeville 
entertainment and dancing party occurred with 
1,200 people in attendance. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


The final session of the convention, held on 
Thursday morning, opened with the annual 
business meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Inter-Insurance Exchange. A. R. Rogers, chair- 
man of the advisory board, made a detailed 
statement of finances and operation of the ex- 
change. He stated that affairs are in excellent 
condition and that 1930 was a better year than 
1929. A supplementary statement by O. D. 
Hauschild, the manager, was read. 

The following were elected members of the 
advisory committee: A. R. Rogers, Minneapo- 
lis, G. L. Heegaard, Minneapolis, F. W. Bow- 
man, Minneapolis, C. H. Ross, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., F. J. Ward, Clinton, Iowa, Charles Web- 
ster, Mason City, Iowa, E. W. Dobson, Minne- 
apolis, D. L. Glenn, St. Paul, and O. D. Haus- 
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child, Minneapolis. The same board was elected 
for the U. R. M., a subsidiary, with the addi- 
tion of Robert Volbrecht. 

The insurance meeting then adjourned, and 
the retail association heard the reports of com- 
mittees. 
approved the ac- 


The auditing committee 


counts. 

The resolutions committee favored  con- 
gressional legislation against importation of 
lumber produced by forced labor, expressed ap- 
preciation for President Hoover’s conference on 
home ownership, extended thanks to the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for 
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its co-operation, to the Red Cedar Shingle asso- 
ciation for its efforts to stop discriminatory 
building code legislation, to the Minneapolis 
hotels, the Auditorium, the Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
the daily and trade press, to exhibitors, officers, 
directors and speakers, to the regional constitu- 
ent associations and to Secretary Lance. It 
presented a memorial of deceased members. 

The nominating committee named the follow- 
ing, who were elected officers and directors: 

President—H. H. Westerman, Montgomery, 
Minn. 

Vice president—George A. Simons, Minne- 
apolis. 

Directors—R. S. Finkbine, Des Moines, L. 
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L. Schaaf, Pierre, S. D., George D. Rose, Dy. 
poe Iowa, and J. W. Horner, Sioux Falls, 

Following the installation of President Wes. 
terman, W. L. Harding, former governor of 
Jowa, made an eloquent speech advocating the 
development of navigation on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. 

The attendance prize went to former Secre. 
tary W. G. Hollis, and the registration prize 
of $25 was drawn by Albert Kiel, Milaca, Minn, 

In the afternoon about fifty lumbermen tray. 
eled by bus to the agricultural engineering de. 
partment of the University of Minnesota and 
listened to lectures on farm buildings. 


Jerseymen Seek Sales Making Ideas 


Credit Situation Improved by New Lien Law and Increased Support of 
Association Is Urged to Protect Profits as Business Makes Recovery 


NewArRK, N. J., Jan. 26.—The retail lumber- 
men of New Jersey are hopeful and deter- 
mined, rather than optimistic. Hopefulness, 
in fact, was the keynote of the forty-seventh 
annual convention of the New Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s Association, which was held in the 
Robert Treat Hotel here last Thursday with 
an attendance of 300 members and invited 
guests. The slogan of the convention was 
“Prepare to Get Busy in 1931.” 

“Good times will return,” the New Jersey 
lumbermen were notified by no less an au- 
thority than James A. Emery, general coun- 
sel of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, who held the post of chief speaker on 
today’s fine program. Mr. Emery was the 
last speaker of the day. His subject was 
“The Trend of the Times.” In a masterful 
discourse he recited that the present eco- 
nomic condition is nothing more nor less 
than history repeating itself, as it has done 
down the ages. He said that the lumber 
industry and all other business must learn 
its lesson from the last fifteen months of de- 
pression and prepare itself to prevent such 
a cataclysmal situation in the future. 

Sitting in at a meeting of the New Jersey 
lumbermen, as this correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has done for ten 
years or more, it seemed strange not to hear 
the retailers get on their feet themselves and 
tell of good times, of promise for the future, 
but today there was no prediction of what 
may happen. In conversation, the Jersey- 
men were hopeful, nothing more. They all 
believe that business is coming back. How 
soon, they say, they are unable to judge. 

The chief exponent of hopefulness in the 
Jersey ranks is Spencer D. Baldwin, presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Lumber Co., Jersey 
City, who was re-elected for a third consec- 
utive term as president of the association. 
He was renamed by acclamation after E. A. 
Pettersen, president of the Passaic-Bergen 
Lumber Co., Passaic, had proclaimed him 
“the greatest champion of retailers’ rights 
and welfare that the New Jersey association 
has ever had.” 


Determined to Do Utmost in 1931 


Not only did the Jerseymen themselves 
avow their determination to do their utter- 
most in 1931, but their expressions of con- 
fidence proved infectious to the guest speak- 
ers of the convention. These included Arthur 
E. Lane, president the National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association; Arthur 
T. Upson, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Washington; Walter 
Moeling, jr., secretary the Merchandisers’ 
Club of America, and Philip P. Gott, man- 
ager the trade association department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 

At one point in the morning session the 
convention halted its deliberations for a full 
minute to pay tribute to five members who 





had died during the last year. These were 
Edward Hamilton, a former president of the 
association and for years a champion of 
every forward step taken by the lumber in- 
dustry; Alfred W. Booth, William H. Bark- 
horn, Peter J. McDonough and Warren Fel- 
ter. Tribute also was paid to the memory 
of Miss Eva M. Shedden, who gave long 
service as assistant to the secretary. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers took place just be- 
fore the luncheon hour. After Mr. Baldwin 


had been elected and given an ovation, H. J. 
H. Ruhle, of North Bergen, was unanimously 
chosen vice president, and Samuel F. Bailey, 
of Newark, was re-elected to continue his 
long service as treasurer. 

Six new directors 
lows: 


were chosen as fol- 
William Statesir, of Freehold; E. C. 
Jalch, jr., West 
Orange; Robert 
W. Hartpence, 
Newark; Joseph 
H. Jackson, Rock- 
away; E. A. Pet- 
tersen, Passaic, and 
Edward J. McFee- 
ley, Newark. All 





Ss. D. BALDWIN, 
Jersey City; 
Re-elected 
President 





except Mr. State- 
sir have had previ- 
ous experience on 
the directorate. It 
is a foregone con- 
clusion that the di- 
rectors will elect 
G. Edward DeNike 
as secretary to suc- 
ceed himself. 


MORNING SESSION 


The convention was scheduled to start at 
9:30 a. n., but it was nearly a half hour later 
that Mr. Baldwin banged the first gavel and 
announced there was much to be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. DeNike read a telegram from W. W. 
Schupner, secretary the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. “I’m sorry 
I can not be with you today,” Mr. Schupner’s 
message read. “It is the first convention of 
New Jersey lumbermen that I have missed 
in many years. I am unavoidably detained 
in Boston.” Greetings were received from 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Mr. Bailey, as treasurer, reported that 
there had been a severe drain on the organi- 
zation’s finances last year, due principally 
to the victorious fight in behalf of amend- 
ments to the State mechanics’ lien law, and 


that the balance in bank at present is smaller 
than it has been in years. 

Mr. DeNike, described by Mr. Baldwin as 
the hardest working secretary in the lumber 
game, said that during 1930 many troubles 
had kept him busy. “Every mole hill be- 
came a mountain in that twelve months,” 
he added. 

Mr. DeNike deplored the fact that the New 
Jersey association has but 138 members out 
of a possible 520 dealers in the State. One 
member resigned and four were lost by mer- 
gers in the last year. 

Too many men in our State do not uphold 
the traditions of the industry, said Mr. DeNike, 
It is our duty to arouse this kind of man. Our 
organization is the voice of the industry in the 
State. We are small in number, but powerful 
in strength, but we do need the backing of 
every reputable lumberman in New Jersey. 


Attitude Toward Speculative Builder 


E. J. Kernahan, of Newark, was called 
upon to introduce the subject, “Our Attitude 
Toward the Speculative Builder.” He said 
that most of his business was _ transacted 
through the speculative builder and that since 
they are not all alike they should be classi- 
fied. 

There are three classes of speculators, he 
said. There is the contractor, who occasionally 
goes into the speculative field; the builder who 
has graduated to building houses entirely for 
himself on speculation, and the builder who 
is entirely speculative—risky—theoretically we 
all know him to our own sorrow. 

Mr. Pettersen described the question of 
the speculative builder as a credit problem 
that falls on the industry itself. “The spec- 
ulator deserves a place in the sun if he wants 
to do the right thing,” said Mr. Pettersen. 
“The first thing to know in dealing with 
such a man is the status of his lots, then 
his financial status, then the definite location, 
the character of the structure and lastly the 
man’s capital resources. The _ speculator 
makes no difference, provided you get the 
facts and prove that the deal is sound.” 


Cashing In on Lien Laws 


Harry W. Smock, of Asbury Park, pre- 
sented the question: “Are We Cashing in 
on Our Lien Laws?” He asked for a faif 
and honest trial for the amended law now 
on the statute books. 


“The new law has worked remarkably well 
in our section of New Jersey,” he said. 
don’t think any of us want to see it changed 
in any way.” He declared that a repeal bill 
had already been filed at Trenton, as a fe 
sult of which the association adopted the 
following resolution: 

WHEREAS, There is on the statute books of the 
State of New Jersey a lien law as amended in 
1930, and 

WuHerEAs, This law is operating to the great 
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penefit of all engaged or interested in the build- 
jng industry, and 

Wuereas, There has been introduced a re- 
pealer to the entire lien act, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association in convention assembled go on rec- 
ord as unalterably opposed to the repeal of this 
act or any part-of same, which does not im- 
prove its provisions for the protection of owner, 
mortgagee, builder, material man and mechanic; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each State senator and assembly- 
man and that every lumber and building mate- 
rial dealer be urged to communicate or by per- 
sonal contact seek to persuade his representa- 
tives to support the position set forth. 

Others who spoke in behalf of the lien law 
were John J. McCloskey and Harry Phillip- 
son, attorneys, and Edward C. Wyckoff, title 
officer. 


Against Convict-Made Lumber 


The only other resolution adopted by the 
association was this: 

Resolved, That the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association is unalterably opposed to any im- 
portation of convict-made forest products, how- 
ever skilfully disguised by American importers, 
as fundamentally destructive to the maintenance 
of the present American standard of freedom of 
contract and we hereby urge our representatives 
and Senators in Congress to support Senate Bill 
No. 5370, entitled “A bill to prohibit importa- 
tion of products of convict, forced, or inden- 
tured labor, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. Upson cited statistics gathered by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which show that 56 percent of the lum- 
ber dealers do 96 percent cf the business, 
and that 21 percent of the customers of these 
dealers provide 75 percent of their business. 
Only 40 percent of the retail lumbermen 
make any outside sales efforts. 

“We believe that 1931 provides a great 
opportunity for the retail lumberman to get 
a bigger volume than he got in 1930,” said 
Mr. Upson. He urged intensive solicitation 
of repairs and remodeling jobs. He said 
that the retailer should know how many 
farms there are in his territory and how 
many buildings each one supports, and urge 
a farm-to-farm campaign. 

Just before the adjournment for luncheon, 
the members paid a tribute to M. F. Ellis, 
of Bernardsville, dean of the New Jersey 
retailers, who was present. Mr. Ellis is one 
of the oldest active retail lumbermen in the 
State, a past president of the association and 
now a member of its advisory committee. 

Tribute also was paid to Charles E. 
Loizeaux, of Plainfield, always an enthusi- 
astic association man, but who was unable 
to attend the convention. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention assembled for its after- 
noon session promptly at 2 o’clock. R. T. 
Titus, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, was introduced. 

We have hopes for the future and plans for 
the current year, said Mr. Titus. Despite the 
Period of depression our inventories were 
practically the same as last year. The dif- 
ference is about one percent. We have en- 
deavored to keep production in line with con- 
sumption. Until business shows signs of 
picking up, the present production plans will 
continue. 

Mr. Titus said that the West Coast pro- 
ducers were greatly interested in the EHast’s 
insistence on grade-marked lumber and were 
endeavoring to co-operate to the fullest. In 
this market it is impossible to send all lum- 
ber grade-marked under the present plan, he 
explained. 3ut we now have an inspector 
located in New York, who is authorized to 
80 into your yards, inspect your lumber and 
put on it the grade-mark of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Improving Small Mill Product 


J. F. Carter brought greetings from the 
Southern Pine Association. He told of ef- 
forts being made to organize the small south- 
ern mills with a view to improving the prod- 
uct. He pointed out that there are 7,300 to 
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7,800 such mills that produce about 68 per- 
cent of southern pine. “Our effort is di- 
rected toward their proper manufacturing 
and grading of lumber,’ Mr. Carter said. 
“Having accomplished this, if only in part, 
we will cause a better product to be dis- 
tributed to the dealers. 

“We have taken up the matter of con- 
sumer inspection service and we find that 
we can put our trade-mark on lumber that 
does not come from member mills. You 
can now get an inspector to go to the job 
and inspect lumber that has been delivered 
there.” 

Mr. Carter declared that the next pro- 
posal to the retailers is to establish a 5-year 
program of effort between the Southern Pine 
Association and the yards. He said the as- 
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Asked Support for 
New Lien Law 


Re-elected Secretary 
of Association 


sociation is inviting the retailers to attend 
the convention in New Orleans next March 
23 and 24, when the yard owners will be 
asked to tell the association exactly what 
they think can be done in improving the 
merchandising of lumber. 


President's Address 


Mr. Baldwin had deferred his presidential 
address until the early part of the afternoon 
session, because he said he wanted to speak 
when the attendance was at the maximum. 
Mr. Baldwin praised the directorate of the 
association for its assistance in the last year, 
declared the passage of lien law amendments 
was worth all the time and money that had 
been spent on them and gave the question 
of receiverships as one of the big things 
with which the organization must deal in 
the immediate future. 

This matter of bankruptcies is a serious one 
and something has got to be done about it, 
he said. However, this is no time to crilticise 
the action of any lumber dealer. When times 
are like they are now, criticism is entirely 
out of place. To criticise a lumber yard be- 
cause it is taking a job at a ridiculously low 
price is out of place right now. The chances 
are that the lumberman who is giving a low 
price is doing it as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion. 

What is the lumber business coming to? 
Mr. Baldwin asked. That is a hard, hard 
question to answer. Some of us have gone 
into dry goods. Some of us have taken on 
what-nots. Pretty soon some of us will be 
giving away candy as souvenirs. If we would 
stick to the lumber business instead of going 
into everything else, I think we would be 
a whole lot better off. 

Who is going to occupy all the stores on 
our main streets, if we go in for selling gas 
ranges, ice boxes and street lamps? You may 
think you are doing a fine thing. I think you 
are killing the lumber business. We are get- 
ting absolutely away from it when we take 
on all these sidelines. Thirty years ago a 
lumberman knew every Knot in every plank 
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he handled. Now he knows No. 1 common and 
that’s why he wants grade rules. If you 
don’t get down to the lumber business, you 
are not going to have any business. 

No one can make me believe that socks and 
silk stockings go along with our business. 
Another thing, is taking the business of 
somebody else the way to help this unemploy- 
ment situation? I'll say that it is not. 

Another thing to which I am opposed is cen- 
tralized trucking. When they take your truck 
away you have lost your last vestige of indi- 
viduality. I think we would all be better off 
if we didn’t have Port Newark. But we have 
it, we can’t get rid of it and we've got 
to make the best of it. 


Salesmen Favor Dealer Distribution 


Mr. Baldwin appealed to the retailers to 
assist in the upbuilding of the Associated 
Lumber & Allied Material Salesmen’s As- 
sociation. He introduced E. J. Duffy, presi- 
dent of the Alams, who said the salesmen 
stand for 100 percent distribution of lumber 
through the retailer for building construc- 
tion. 

Justin Peters, of Philadelphia, speaking on 
“Problems of the Mutuals,” said that the in- 
surance companies had felt the depression, 
but are still in a sound condition. He urged 
co-operation in reducing the loss ratio. 


From the Wholesaler's Viewpoint 


Mr. Lane gave cordial greetings from the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation in an address on “The Wholesalers’ 
State of Mind.” 


I imagine our state of mind is much the 
Same as your own, he said. However, I can 
only speak for myself. We have been taking 
inventories of ourselves, hoping to do a little 
better tomorrow than we did today. 

Are you overlooking the lumber part of your 
business? Mr. Lane asked. It is what you call 
yourselves—lumbermen. I’ve been thinking 
for some time that lumbermen are overlook- 
ing the lumber part of ‘their business and giv- 
ing too much time to something else. I am 
afraid that many of you have been listening 
too much to the manufacturers of sidelines. 

You have more protection in the lumber 
business than you have in any other line. 
You don’t find lumber for sale in hardware 
stores, or in coal yards, or in any other place. 
A great many of you are not as familiar with 
the lumber you are selling as you should be. 
Today most of the lumber you sell comes from 
far away and it is your duty to know how it 
should be used to the best advantage. You 
want to be able to tell your customer to what 
uses this or that lumber may best be ap- 
plied. 

Don’t quote your prices with a question 
mark. If you get lumber to sell make a price 
and stick to it. Everybody seems to have a 
price mania these days. Everybody wants 
something cheaper. We must get away from 
that. We must stop auctioning lumber. 

Sell quality. The first thing to do, if you 
want to get a price, is to have a quality 
product to sell. In every community you find 
merchants with a reputation for quality. Oth- 
ers have a reputation for prices. Why not 
be the quality merchant on lumber? There’s 
no reason why 99 percent of you should not 
be in the quality class. 

Why not have a home repair and supply de- 
partment? I have spent quite a lot of time 
on modernization. It is your greatest source 
of new business. 


The Profitless Sales Problem 


Mr. Moeling spoke on “The Manufac- 
turers’ Attitude to Profitless Sales.” He de- 
scribed profitless sales as an octopus. that is 
spreading over the lumber industry. He said 
that in the last twenty years people have 
been gradually weaned away from thie re- 
tail lumber business, but that the horizon 
for the retail lumbermen is brighter than it 
has been in thirty years. “Many national 
authorities are working to create a market 
for your products. I am confident that the 
work being done will turn profitless sales 
into profit sales. The important thing is to 
create a trend.” 

Dr. A. VonSchlieder was the guest speaker 
at the banquet, which began at 7 p. m., and 
was followed by dancing. 
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Carolinians Protect Dealer Distribution 


To Co-operate With Mills in Selling Quality Lumber—Offer Sugges- 
tions to Architects—May Form Hard Material and Millwork Divisions 


CuHaArLottTe, N. C., Jan. 26.—The retail lum- 
ber and building material dealers of North and 
South Carolina will seek to improve their busi- 
ness during 1931 by acquiring a more thorough 
knowledge of the materials they handle; by 
talking of and selling houses as a unit rather 
than as so many feet of lumber; by an intelli- 
gent co-operative advertising campaign; and by 
being better merchandisers generally. 

Such wete the conclusions reached by the 
more than 100 retail dealers gathered here for 
the eighth annual convention of the Carolina 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
\ssociation which closed last Friday night. The 
convention lasted for two days. 

The new slate of officers elected to guide the 
body through 1931 is headed by R. G. Henry, 
of the Hickory Novelty Co. and the Hutton- 
Bourbonnais Lumber Co., both of which are at 
Hickory, N. C. The retiring president, who pre- 
sided over all sessions is J. C. Cauthen, of the 
Rock Hill Lumber Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 

Other new officers elected are: 

First vice pre 


sident—George G,. Cunningham, 


taken such an active part in during recent 


months. 
Resolution Opposes Cement Sales Plan 


With reference to the cement question the 
association adopted a resolution going on record 
as being unqualifiedly opposed to the new 5-cent 
marketing plan and re-affirming a previous atti- 
tude strongly in favor of 100 percent dealer 
distribution. “Under no circumstances do we 
feel that the manufacturers should make direct 
sales of cement except to and through local 
legitimate dealers,” the resolution said in part. 

As to the matter of asphalt roofing mar- 
keting, a resolution was adopted in which the 
association commended the new policy of the 
asphalt roofing manufacturers as far as it ap- 
plies to retail dealers. 

Other resolutions, adopted following elabo- 
rate discussions, opposed the importation of 
Russian lumber, produced by convict or forced 
labor, and sold in competition with lumber 
produced in this country by free labor; re- 
affirmed the position of the association favor- 


ders; and (4) that sub-contractors and sources 
of supply be indicated by the general contrac. 
tor at the time that the bid is let and that 
the same be approved by the architect in 
charge. This last measure was explained as 
being intended to lessen the shopping of sub- 
contractors. 


OPENING SESSION 


Mrs. Bonnie Orr Deaton, of Atlanta, Ga, 
executive secretary of the Building Material 
Dealers’ Association of that city, spoke at the 
first session of the convention on Thursday 
afternoon and told how in five years’ time she 
had reduced the losses to members of her asso- 
ciation from $560,000 in 1925 to less than 
$200,000 in 1930 by the use of a credit bureau 
that served to protect dealers against irrespon- 
sible contractors and the like. 

In his annual address President Cauthen re- 
counted some of the achievements of the asso- 
ciation in the last year and called particular 
attention to the victory in a fight against the 
new cement and roofing distribution policies. 
He also recalled that in 1930 the dealers of the 
two States received their protection from the 
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before it is sh'pped. 
shipped from the Southeast. 


Features of Convention 


Means of making more effective the promotion and sale of southern pine were dis- 
cussed here by the directors of the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ 
(Association at their meeting Jan. 23 in connection with the eighth annual convention 
of the dealers of the two Carolinas, held here. 


Definite plans for close co-operation between mills producing southern pine and the 
dealers handling the products were discussed in detail. 
for the inspection, grading, and trade-marking of all southern pine at the mills and 
Such a plan is calculated to raise the standard of the lumber 


Sitting with the directors in the discussion of means of promoting the particular pine 
lumber, that is an exclusive product of this section, was L. R. Putman, of Chicago, 
merchandising counsel, for the Southern Pine Association. 
Hume, of Norfolk, Va., secretary of the North Carolina Pine Association, who spoke 
before the directors. 


Also 


The plan that was outlined by the directors of the Carolinas group, will, in the 
opinion of these men, give the mills in this section a better price and will afford better 
sales since high grade trade-marked lumber is always in demand. 


A special committee was appointed to attend the annual convention of the Southern 
N.C: Pine Association that will be held at New Orleans, La., on March 23 and 24, to go 
further into the plan. 


A plan was set up calling 


present was G. L. 
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of the Cunningham 


&. C. 


Lumber Co., Columbia, 
Second vice president—W. T. Spencer, of the 

Spencer Lumber Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Wilson, of the 

Greenville, S. C. 


Third vice president—E. L. 
Piedmont Lumber Co., 


Directors—H,. H. Baxter, of the Central 
Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C.; E. V. Harris, of 
D. H. Harris & Son, Tarboro, N. C.; W. F. 
Tucker, of Tucker-Kirby Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Ben T. Day, of Easley Lumber Co., Easley, 
S. C.; H. J. Munnerlyn, of Bennettsville, S. C.; 
Malvin Halsey, of the Halsey Lumber Co., 
Charleston, S. C.; J. C. Bowman, of the Bow- 
man Builders Supply Co., Wadesboro, N. C.; 
H. M. Armentrout, of the Snow Lumber Co., 
High Point, N. C.; Dan Brown, of the Dan 
Brown Lumber Co., Anderson, S. C.;: F. B. 
Dennis, of the Black Mountain Lumber Co., 
Black Mountain, N. C.; B. B. Benson, of Caro- 
lina Builders Corporation, Raleigh, N. C.; and 
George B. Wells, of George B. Wells (Inc.), 


Columbia, S, C. 
The convention placed an emphasis on the 


adoption of two resolutions pertaining to the 
cement and asphalt roofing wars that it has 


ing the general principle of a maximum of 
dealer distribution of all lumber and _ building 
materials; vigorously opposed any general gross 
sales tax in the two Carolinas; and requested 
through its legislative committee that it be made 
mandatory for any bonding company writing 
business in the Carolinas to insert a clause in 
all contracts giving unquestionable protection 
for material furnished as well as for the guar- 
anteed completion of a job. 

The association also made recommendations 
to the American Institute of Architects that 
the following rules be adopted to govern the 
submitting of plans and specifications for the 
purpose of bids: 

(1) That all drawings on proposed work be 
to a seale of not less than one-fourth of an 
inch to the foot; (2) that all parts indicated 
in the specifications be constructed “according 
to detail” and represented in the set of plans 
with a corresponding detail and that this de- 
tail be with the drawing at the time that it 
is sent out for bids; (3) that every possible 
measure be used to prevent bids on construc- 
tion projects by unqualified and unreliable bid- 


common brick manufacturers and the face brick 
manufacturers. 

President Cauthen recommended to the in- 
coming officers of the association that they set 
up a hard material division and a millwork 
division of the group. He also suggested an 
increase in the staff of the organization, the 
employment of the present field worker on a 
full time basis, and the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to study ways and means ol 
increasing the income of the association. 

Victor W. Wheeler, secretary-treasurer of the 
association, to whom a lion’s share of the credit 
for its accomplishments was given by Presi- 
dent Cauthen and several other speakers in the 
open sessions, in his annual report told of the 
organization of four district groups. Mr. 
Wheeler also represented the association at the 
National convention during the year. The net 
loss of members during 1930 was 15. 

Several national figures in the lumber and 
building material world spoke. Marking the 
high spot among these addresses was the one 
delivered by O’Neill Ryan, jr., of Chicago, 
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general sales manager for the Weatherwood 
Co. He held the convention spell-bound for 
an hour in a plea for the absolute necessity 
of an effec tive sales organization for every lum- 
ber concern. 

Going into the details of building up a sales 
organization he said that rather than give each 
selene a volume quota that he should be given 
a profit quota. At another time he said that 
it 1s the manufacturer’s place to create a mar- 
ket for his products through national advertis- 
ing and that he should also lend every assist- 
ance to the retailer and his sales organization 
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in becoming thoroughly acquainted with the 
product. With that, he said, the dealer can 
build up a profitable business. Under no cir- 
cumstances, however, should the manufacturer 
attempt to make actual sales for the dealer, 
that being the dealer’s part. 

W. E. O’Neil, of Chicago, general sales 
manager for the Ford Roofing Products Co., 
was scheduled to make an address on “How 
to Make Money in the Re-Roofing Business.” 
He changed his topic, however, and explained 
the new roofing marketing plan. This plan, he 
said, puts the one-car buyer on the same basis 


Southwesterners Face Year 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WicuHitaA, Kan., Jan. 28.—The forty-third 
annual convention of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association opened with an afternoon 
session today. <A resolution was unanimously 
adopted deploring the depressed condition of the 
oil industry which is causing unemployment 
and otherwise reacting unfavorably upon the 


lumber business and other interests of the 
Southwest and attributing this to the unre- 
stricted imports of oil from Venezuela, Colum- 


bia, and Russia. The resolution urged the 
President and Congress to bring about a drastic 
curtailment of imports followed by a tariff on 
crude oil and refined products and to adopt 
whatever other legislation may be deemed advis- 
able to protect the oil industry. 

President Charles S. Lawrence, of Wichita, 
in his opening address, attributed 75 percent of 
the unemployment existing in this section of 
the country to the depressed condition of the 
oil industry, which, he said, is one of the lum- 
berman’s best customers. He condemned the 
importation of not only oil from Russia but also 
of lumber produced by forced or inadequately 
hard labor. 

Senator Henry J. Allen, of Wichita, extended 
the welcome of the State of Kansas to the visit- 
ing lumbermen. He said that the country has 
been passing through a period of testing but 
that when the revival starts it will grow with 
tremendous rapidity because of the depleted 
stocks of goods in all lines and the indomitable 
spirit of the American people backed by re- 
sources as great, and underlying conditions as 
sound, as they ever were. 

Welcome on behalf of the lumbermen of Kan- 
sas was voiced by D. J. Fair, of Sterling, a 
past president of the association, who said that 
the dealers of the Sunflower State are finding 
business dull but probably no more so than 
those of other sections. He said that neither 
price cutting nor cutting of salaries was the 
remedy. for existing conditions. 

J. H. Foresman, of the 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
come. 


Long-Bell Lumber 
responded to the wel- 


George E. McKinnis, former president of the 
National Building Loan Association, Shawnee, 
Okla., made a plea for closer co-operation and 
reciprocal relations between lumbermen and 
building and loan associations. Lumbermen 
should see that the materials and construction 
of homes on which loans are asked are of such 
quality and standards as to assure sound «se- 
curity. 

Frank E, Tyler, the association’s legal coun- 
sel, spoke of the future of trade associations, 
which he considers are destined to play an even 
more important part in business than in the 
past. More than ever before, organization is 
essential to industrial stability and progress. 
he Government and the courts have developed 
a more liberal attitude toward trade organiza- 
tions during the last decade, he said. 

The session closed with brief references to 
the annual reports of Secretary-manager E. E. 
Woods and Traffic Manager J. E. Johnston, 
summaries of which follow. 


Note: A report of the Thursday and 
Friday sessions of the annual convention 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Feb. 7 issue 
of the AmericAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





Sees Better Times Ahead 


Mr. Woods mentioned some of the results of 
the business depression from which the country 
is emerging, and pointed to restoration of 
the normal building activities of the country as 
the foremost step toward recovery. The lumber 
business is basic, shelter being one of the 
elementary needs of the human race. With 
total construction reduced more than one billion 
dollars during 1930, and residential construc- 
tion reduced 30 percent, the retail lumber busi- 
ness naturally has been very seriously affected. 
Many firms found last year the most disappoint- 
ing one since 1920. However, the secretary saw 
much ground for encouragement, notably in the 
fact that December showed a gain of 2.6 per- 
cent over December, 1929, while the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation forecasts a 25 percent gain 
in residential construction this year. With 
fifty billion dollars on deposit in the nation’s 
banks, with government agencies promoting con- 
struction, with building materials at the low- 
est prices in a decade and ample labor available 
—while millions of our population are aspiring 
to home ownership—every logical reason points 
to a revival in building. 

Secretary Woods called attention to the fact 
that there are too many lumber yards in the 
association territory, in the light of business 
and population statistics. While the new cen- 
sus showed a gain for each of the four States, 
the figures for the rural sections are not so 
comforting, inasmuch as 27 out of the 76 Okla- 
homa counties, 40 out of the 105 Kansas coun- 
ties, 45 out of the 75 Arkansas counties, and 
83 out of the 115 Missouri counties, showed a 
decline in population for the decade. In other 
words, 195 counties (a majority of the 371 
counties) lost in population. Retail lumbermen 
should observe this trend and endeavor to re- 
duce investments in many localities. That some 
headway is being made in this direction is shown 
by the fact that during the last nine months 
of 1930 the total number of yards was reduced 
by 72, over the entire area. 

The dearth of business during the last year 
was viewed by the secretary as somewhat of 
a blessing in disguise, inasmuch as it has caused 
dealers to study their conditions more closely, 
to adopt improved methods, and to cultivate 
all the possible business in their trade territory. 
A great number of dealers now are going after 
business who formerly waited for it to come in. 

Mr. Woods suggested that many commodi- 
ties that logically belong in a retail lumber 
yard still can profitably be added, citing as an 
illustration that 59 percent of the retail lumber 
yards of Iowa, and 70 percent of the Nebraska 
yards, handle farm fence and wire products 
whereas only 18 per cent of the Missouri deal- 
ers stock these products. Therein, said he, lies 
a large opportunity for Missouri dealers. 

Touching upon the great need for additional 
funds for financing building construction, Secre- 
tary Woods said that zeal in this direction must 
not be permitted to cause the tried and proven 
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as the hundred-car buyer. It also partially 
eliminates the jobber, he added. 

The operations of the National merchandis- 
ing council were gone into thoroughly by 
Adolph Pfund, of Chicago. The industry is 
now enjoying many benefits as a result of the 
long series of dealer-manufacturer conferences, 
he said. These have brought about a clear 
understanding of the principle of dealer dis- 
tribution, among other things. He also touched 
on the new city chapter set-up of the National 
association which is designed to give the dealers 
more intimate contact with the organization. 


With Courage 


friends and allies of the lumber retailer, the 
building and loan associations, to be overlooked. 
The Southwestern has pioneered the promotion 
of these agencies for aiding the home builder 
and feels a proper pride in the part that it has 
taken in establishing their growth throughout 
the association territory. 

The secretary regarded the district group 
organizations as having brought returns not ex- 
ceeded by any other single activity of the asso- 
ciation. He also referred approvingly to the 
promotion work accomplished last June through 
the medium of a special granary demonstration 
train sponsored by the Missouri Pacific rail- 
road, which traversed the wheat belt of Kan- 
sas, and in his judgment so demonstrated the 
merits of wood for granary construction as to 
greatly aid the sale of lumber for that purpose. 
Special short courses for retail lumber dealers 
arranged during the last year by the agricul- 
tural colleges of Missouri and Oklahoma were 
taken advantage of by a large number of dealers. 

A practical demonstration of the power of 
retail associations to help maintain the ethical 
and orderly distribution of products was re- 
cently given when the new cement marketing 
policies were announced, said the secretary. 
Every organized group recorded its disapproval, 
and already one of the principal companies 
adopting the new plan has seen the error of 
its course and altered its policy. Without or- 
ganization, the dealer’s voice would never have 
been heard. 

In closing, the secretary said that the South- 
western had come triumphantly through the 
severe test of 1930. The loyal support of the 
members is indicated by the fact that money 
received from dues during 1930 exceeded the 
average annual -amount for the last eight years. 
The year closes with 1,815 paid-up members, 
and a comfortable cash balance in bank. 

Tells of Transportation Matters 

Mr. Johnston carefully analyzed a number of 
transportation matters now pending, affecting 
the interests of shippers in this territory, and 
gave information as to their present status. 
These included certain proposed changes in rate 
structures; revision of rates and regulations on 
plasterboard; the inauguration by southwestern 
carriers, and also by the Western Trunk rail- 
roads, of rules permitting stopping in transit 
to partly unload. 

The matter of competition with the railroads 
by motor busses on the highways also was 
discussed at some length. “Insofar as any 
form of transportation is legitimate, and a 
natural economic development, the railroads 
have no right to complain,” said Mr. Johnston. 
“The public is entitled to the best transporta- 
tion at the lowest reasonable cost. However, 
where rail carriers are prevented through legis- 
lation or regulation from fairly competing with 
the new forms of transportation, or where the 
service given by their competitors is subsidized, 
the question rises as to whether such unfair 
handicaps should not be removed.” 

The report showed that the traffic depart- 
ment’s total collections on railroad claims han- 
dled from May, 1915, to December 31, 1930, has 
now reached the total of $277,575. 

[Report of this convention to be continued 
in next week’s issue.] 
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Northeasterners Attack Current Problems 


Central Supply Yard Offered as Remedy—Lien Legislation Improved— 
Business Analyst Scans Future—Expert Reviews Efforts at Profit-Making 


Jan. 27.—The Northeastern Re- 
Association offered as its 
the difficulties of current business 
thirty-seventh annual convention, built 
ind the practical needs and oppor- 
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tunities of lumber retailing. 

Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning were 
devoted to directors’ meetings, registration and 
the opening of the displays on the top floor of 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

President George J. Zimmermann, of Buffalo, 

} 


1¢ 
called the first formal session to order this 
afternoon, and following a brief welcome by 
Fred Bruce, of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association, Mr. Zimmermann presented an 
analysis of the state of trade. 

Last year was a year of paradoxes; of sur- 
plus on every hand begging for buyers and 
users and of people desiring and needing the 
surplus goods without means of purchasing 
them. Retail lumber yards with surplus yard 
equipment struggled to meet overhead charges. 
Competition became keen, and wholesalers and 
manufacturers in some instances tried to cap- 
ture retail markets with direct sales. The time 
is here for economic stabilization and mobiliza- 
tion; and “Stabilize and Mobilize” is the aim 
and slogan of this convention. 

Some confusion of thought and action has 
followed; and attempts have been made to 
utilize exploded methods, such as price cutting, 
which have been proved to be short cuts to in- 
solvency. Weak men forget fundamentals and 
try to go it blind. This is the dark side of 
the picture; but there are men who see the pic- 
ture whole and who champion fundamental 
principles. If the life of the average business 
is short, the reason is to be found in waste 
and inefficiency. 


Using Association's Services 


This association has long championed the 
ideas of cost knowledge, and more than 200 
members are using the association cost system; 
a vital part of the association’s offerings. A 
committee headed by W. R. Pettit, of Hunting- 
ton, N. Y., has made a careful study of the 
possibilities for reducing the mounting cost of 
overhead, produced by a diversity of lines and 
slow-moving inventory, through the establishing 
of centrally located supply yards. Plans have 
been devised by this committee and are available 
to members interested, and two such yards have 
already been started. 

The association has given much thoughtful 
effort to the relations between manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. In times of stress 
some men forget other people’s rights; but 
business must be mutual in its benefits. Re- 
tailers are standing by a program of dealer 
distribution which seems to them honest and 
efficient; for they believe that maximum dis- 
tribution through retail yards makes for real 
efficiency. 

Collections on sales made in more ample 
times are giving some trouble; and the New 
York dealers are fortunate in securing some 
beneficial changes in the lien law of the State. 

But it is not enough to stabilize business prac- 
tices within the industry; it is necessary also 
to mobilize selling forces, to codrdinate adver- 
tising, salesmanship, the lumber store and other 
factors to the end of taking the mystery out of 
home building. The home buyer has become 
wary of the speculative builder. Modernization 
has been of value in a period of slack building 
of new houses. The Buffalo advertising club 
is considering a program of modernizing to aid 
unemployed men. Modernizing must be done 
intelligently. 

In closing, Mr. Zimmermann stated that he 


Nore: A report of the Wednesday and 
Thursday sessions of the annual conven- 
tion of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association will appear in the Feb. 
7 issue of the AmeRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
—Epiror. 





did not expect a boom this year but does expect 
it to be an improvement over last year. Build- 
ing costs are lower, and funds and labor are 
plentiful. The president expressed his thanks 
to officers and members of the association, to 
the trade press and to manufacturers and whole- 
salers who have codperated to aid with the con- 
vention. 

Secretary-Manager Paul S. Collier made a 
brief and informal statement to the effect that 
the program has been built to suit the current 
needs of the members and added that he ex- 
pected ideas to be developed which will help in 
building a plan of the year’s work that will 
make for progress. 

Alvah F. Stahl, of Rochester, presented a 
summarized treasurer’s report showing that a 
substantial sum had been added to the surplus 
after the year’s expenses had been met. 

3enjamin W. Downing, Locust Valley, N. Y., 
in reporting for the committee on legislation, 
stated that improvements had been secured in 
the lien law and mentioned some achievements 
in dealing with lumber tariffs. 


Tells of the Future of Business 


Ralph B. Wilson, vice president of the Bab- 
son Statistical Organization, made one of the 
feature addresses of the afternoon session on 
the subject, “The Future of Business.” He 
began by saying that 1931 will be a year of 
opportunities of a kind and magnitude not likely 
to appear again for some years. There is al- 
ways danger in working against economic 
trends, and for this reason lumbermen are 
anxious to learn certain reliable general facts. 
The first of these facts is that business does 
move in cycles. Some time ago there were 
statements that cycles had been overcome; but 
when such statements begin to appear in a 
period of expansion, they are evidence that that 
period is nearing its conclusion. Eighteen 
months ago the Babson service was pessimistic 
and published its conclusions; only to be 
severely scored by certain persons for making 
such statements. But the recession came. Now 
the service is optimistic and believes that the 
downward curve may have touched bottom. 

In the building field the smaller residential 
house offers the best opportunity. When it is 
known that 12 percent of the office space of the 
country is vacant it becomes clear that in gen- 
eral there is no great need for more office 
buildings in the immediate future; but it is 
probable that there will be a 25 percent in- 
crease in residential construction this year. In 
the last ten years some seventy billions of dol- 
lars have been spent in building; and probably 
during the second half of that period there was 
some excess over current needs. It will require 
a little time to overcome these excesses. 


Causes of Depression 


There are numerous causes of business cycles 
and of the current depression; and of course 
each industry has its own problem. The ex- 
cess of producing capacity must be understood 
in the sense that this capacity can produce 
more goods than can be sold at or above cost; 
not in the sense that people do not want more 
goods than they can buy. Every industry has 
this excess capacity, and it in turn produces 
keener competition for the trade that is avail- 


able. The chain store is an effort in this 
type of competition. The use of machinery has 
produced technological unemployment. ‘This 
pressure of competition has induced some large 
concerns to start research work, and often this 
research has produced new goods or new meth. 
ods that have supplanted older industries. The 
factories of the country have an annual Capacity 
of 900,000,000 pairs of shoes, as against an an. 
nual consumption of but one-third that number, 
Possible automobile construction is twice the 
volume of consumption. It must be clear that jt 
is impossible to regulate prices in great in- 
dustries if there is no regulation of the volume 
of production. This has been indicated in the 
item of wheat. 

Commodity prices now stand at 20 points 
above the pre-war level; a drop from the high 
point by some 200 points. This decline in com- 
modity prices affects the buying power of those 
countries and classes whose cash-producing 
products have declined in value. 

Mergers and combinations have been the re- 
sult of competition for a market flooded with 
excess goods. These present mergers come 
within the limits of the antitrust laws, for their 
object is not the raising of prices through 
monopolies but rather the lowering of prices 
through mass efficiencies. 

It is reported that but two steel companies 
made profits in 1930; and it is significant that 
these companies had not expanded in the last 
few years. They have tried successfully to 
correlate supply and demand and to add quality 
and service to their goods. 

The real growth of the country is its growth 
in population. Every day sees 7,000 new pros- 
pective customers. The lumber business has its 
special problems and offers an immense future 
for research. It may become a chemical rather 
than a physical industry. But the fundamental 
message is a warning against over expansion 
and the urgent recommendation that quality and 
service be added to the goods sold. 

Frederick Stiles, of the Stiles Material Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., presented the plan which 
he has sponsored in his city for modernization 
as an aid to the unemployed. He made an im- 
passioned plea for faith and for leadership. The 
problems of the present are as nothing com- 
pared to those faced by the pioneers who res- 
cued this country from the primitive wilder- 
ness, 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, of Detroit, could not be 
present; so his address on “Target Shots at 
1931 Problems” was put over until Thursday, 
and Prof. Paul H. Nystrom, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, spoke on “The Net Profit Outlook.” 


Analysis of Business Efforts 


Professor Nystrom made a brief analysis of 
the business efforts of the last generation of 
two to make and maintain a profit; and his 
purpose was to indicate that factors of business 
have general tendencies which can be recog- 
nized. Lack of profit is not a new thing, pro- 
duced only in the current depression. The bat- 
tle of prices and the employment of cut-throat 
competition is very old. In the ’80s, manufac- 
turers and retailers met this problem or tried 
to meet it by agreeing upon prices; but this 
produced ill will and political action on the part 
of the consuming public. The antitrust laws 
were enacted in 1890 and ended this matter of 
combination by agreement. Then business men 
tried to build businesses so large that some 
measure of control could be exercised by ™ 
dividual concerns; but the era of trust-busting 
followed, and by 1906 business men knew that 
progress in that direction was impossible. 
next effort, extending up to about 190, cel 
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tered about better accounting methods; plain 
keeping of accounts that would reveal the real 
condition of the business. After this followed 
cost accounting ; the discovery and allocation of 
the exact cost of doing business to each sale. 
This was a measure in which business men 
were glad to co-operate ; for if one’s competitor 
knew his costs he would hardly sell at a loss. 

After 1910 came various phases of scientific 
management ; plant layouts, mass production and 
the like. This period extended roughly until 
the war. After the war came the realization 
that plant capacity was larger than consump- 
tion; and this period saw the development of 
intensive selling and especially of advertising. 
Quota and bonus plans were expanded, and in- 
stallment selling was applied to industries 
which had never before employed it. 

Many concerns by 1929 had _ prospered 
largely; they had adopted these devices, one 
after another, and had made millions. But 
other concerns adopted them, too; and presently 
it began to appear that with general use the 
new methods had reached competitive levels and 
were bringing in less returns. Under competi- 
tion, net profits tend to decline and pass out 
unless checked; and these checks seem to be a 
never ending succession of new methods and 
new ideas. 

This might seem a gloomy conclusion at 
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which to arrive, except that there is no reason 
to believe that the end of invention or of 
new ideas has arrived. There seems a tremen- 
dous possibility in practical research. Up to 
the present, the great developments have been 
upon the engineering side of production. This 
will doubtless continue, but there is another 
field. The customer has largely been taken 
for granted; and it has been assumed that if an 
article is made at a low enough price it can be 
sold. There are rising doubts about the truth 
of this belief. In fact there are some things 
the customers do not want and would not ac- 
cept as gifts. They are becoming discriminat- 
ing. 

Some business men say they have always con- 
sidered customer preference; but they may be 
as much mistaken as were the business men of 
a generation ago who said they knew their 
costs. Scientific analysis proved that they didn’t 
know their costs, and some plain indications 
point to the conclusion that they do not now 
know their customers’ real desires. 

Mr. Nystrom then pointed out certain estab- 
lished and persistent tendencies, indicating 
some of the things to which business men must 
look in determining the way in which the cur- 
rent of trade is setting. The rate of popula- 
tion increase and of the birth rate is steadily 
declining. Families are smaller, and this will 
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be reflected in types and sizes of houses. Home 
ownership is declining; but people still have 
homes. Apartment dwelling is on the increase. 
These things and their causes are of great im- 
portance to lumber dealers. There is an in- 
creasing tendency of families to move; a sign 
of restlessness and perhaps of dissatisfaction. 
There is a decline in home industries, such as 
cooking, sewing, doing of washing and the like. 
3ut perhaps the most important is the growing 
interest in artistic aspects of goods bought; a 
mass appreciation of new styles and designs; 
something that must affect house design. 


_Committee Appointments 


The following committees were appointed: 

Resolutions—John C. Barry, Portland, 
Conn., Roscoe C. Briggs, Oneonta, N. Y., U. M. 
Carlton, N. Cambridge, Mass., George Adams, 
jr., Far Rockaway, N. Y., Hugh M. McKenna, 
New Britain, Conn., Frank M. Carpenter, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., O. H. Greene, Syracuse, Harry 
McDuff, Pawtucket, R. I, James L. Beckford, 
Nashua, N. H., W. G. Sweet, Elmira, N. Y., 
John G. Schwarz, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Nominations—William J. Riley, Hartford, 
Conn., Harry D. Gould, Middletown, N. Y., 
Charles Baker, Worcester, Mass., Roscoe C. 


Briggs, Oneonta, N. 
Fulton, N. Y. 


[Report of this convention to be continued in 
next week’s issue.] 


Y., and Willis P. Morin, 


Massachusetts Wholesalers in Annual 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—Exclusion from the 
United States of soviet Russia lumber by em- 
bargo or other legal means, general allowance 
by lumber manufacturers of an 8 percent com- 
mission or discount to wholesalers for the dis- 
tribution services rendered, elimination of price- 
cutting and commission-splitting, more effec- 
tive enforcement of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulation against showing the 
name of the original shipper in addition to the 
point of shipment on railroad freight bills, and 
continued work on the intricate problems of 
trade ethics and practices with especial rela- 
tion to the particular classes of customers that 
should be supplied exclusively by wholesale 
dealers were among the major subjects dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Wholesale Lumber Association, (Inc.), 
held here last Thursday in the University Club. 


Forty-seven legitimate wholesale lumber 
firms are now members of the association, and 
sixty-one members and guests attended the an- 
nual, ten more than a year ago. According 
to W. W. Schupner, secretary-directing man- 
ager of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, who was one of the principal 
speakers of the evening, it was the largest and 
most representative gathering of lumber whole- 
salers he has ever attended outside of a na- 
tional convention. 

On recommendation of the committee on 
nominations, Clifton F. Leatherbee of the 
Leatherbee-McDonough Co., chairman, it was 
voted to combine the offices of secretary and 
treasurer. The following officers were elected 
wanimously for 1931: 

President—Fred 
Lumber Co. 

Vice president—H. W. Shepard, Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Co. 


Secretary-treasurer—Frederick J. Caulkins, 
Boston. 


Gillespie, Fred Gillespie 


Councilor to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States—Wendell M. Weston, W. M. 
Weston Co. 

Directors—Fred Gillespie, H. W. Shepard, 
Frederick J. Caulkins, Francis G. Boggs, 
Swain & Boggs Co.; L. Mortimer Pratt, Daven- 
Port Peters Co.; Wendell M. Weston; Ather- 
ton Loring, George McQuesten Co.; Wells 
Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber Co.; Arthur W. 
Godfrey, Godfrey Lumber Co.; Karl D. Scates, 
Woodstock Lumber Co.; Clifton F. Leatherbee. 


Karl D. Scates, the retiring president, pre- 


sided as chairman of the meeting and _toast- 
master at the annual banquet. 

Secretary Caulkins reported that receipts of 
Douglas fir from the West Coast at Boston 
piers in 1930 totalled 130,863,242 board feet and, 
asserting that this 1930 business was rated as 
about 50 percent of normal, he pointed out that 
local wholesalers must find legitimate use for 
around 250,000,000 feet of West Coast soft- 
woods arriving by water when business comes 
back to the normal volume. 

Owen Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Co., 
Manchester, N. H., and Arthur Bowler, a suc- 
cessor of Mr. Johnson as president of the New 
Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, were spe- 
cial guests. Pointing the moral of his re- 
marks from his experiences on a business trip 
just completed throughout New England, and 
particularly in Massachusetts, Mr. Bowler de- 
clared that the best possible suggestion or ad- 
vice he could offer was: “You Boston whole- 
salers have got to stop cutting prices; it isn’t 
healthy.” 


To Expound American Standards 


Announcing that the next session of the 
Boston Lumber School, Feb. 3, will be devoted 
to a careful and thorough expounding of Amer- 
ican Lumber Standards, sentence by sentence, 
by Chairman Upson of the committee that 
framed them, Donald B. Hyde, of Nicola Stone 
& Myers Co., Newtonville, told of the patient 
work now being done by a local committee 
of lumbermen, architects and engineers in writ- 
ing a brief, simple book of lumber specifica- 
tions that shall meet the objections recently 
advanced by Prof. Charles W. Killam of Har- 
vard University. 

Martin A. Brown, who retired from the 
management of the Parker Young Co. and the 
Woodstock Lumber Co. about two years ago 
because of illness is now restored to rugged 
health, and he was given a cordial reception 
when he appeared at the annual, the first he 
has attended in several years. He has decided 
to return to active business and has just or- 
ganized the M. A. Brown Co., which was ad- 
mitted to association membership by unanimous 
vote. 

The association voted to support pending 
legislation to exclude Russian lumber from 
this country and members are to address per- 
sonal requests to their congressmen and United 
States senators. 


Mr. Schupner declared that he had found 
more business optimism in the East than else- 
where in the country, stating that he had ob- 
served a definite growth of optimism as he 
traveled east, hence he predicted that the re- 
turning tide of prosperity would flow from the 
Atlantic toward the West. 

Referring to “mimeograph wholesalers,” Mr. 
Schupner said they should be and are being 
eliminated. The legitimate wholesaler should 
receive at least 8 percent for his services, 
based upon the recent survey which brought 
replies from 125 lumber wholesalers and indi- 
cated the cost of wholesale distribution to be 
7.83 percent. The cypress mills have granted 
8 percent and it is hopeful that eventually all 
lumber manufacturers will fall in line. The 
difficulty, Mr. Schupner pointed out, is that 
many producers see no reason for increasing 
the commission when splitting the present 5 
percent is so prevalent. He said there is no 
intent of “putting all wholesalers on a percent- 
age basis,” as it is well known that at present 
many wholesalers are buying their lumber at 
a net price less all discounts at the mill. 

Mr. Schupner also referred to the demorali- 
zation caused by some retail yards putting in 
wholesale departments in order to buy more 
cheaply, and mentioned that during the last 
week he had heard of three sales to New Eng- 
land being denied by certain mills because of 
their intention to restrict their distribution to 
legitimate wholesalers. He urged every whole- 
saler to live up to the strict letter of trade 
ethics and not to give producers a chance to 
ask: “Why do you want 8 percent commis- 
sion when you are now splitting 5 percent?” 

An interesting suggestion was made by Mr. 
Schupner for careful consideration; that of 
“rating”. lumber manufacturers for the guidance 
of wholesalers in placing orders. A producer 
selling only through wholesalers would be in 
the “A” class; if he sells both wholesalers and 
retailers but at a price differential he would 
fall in “B” class, and if he sells anyone at 
the same price he would be rated in class 
“C.” Lumber manufacturers would be rated 
at first on the information they themselves fur- 
nish, but on suitable evidence of actual prac- 
tice their ratings could be changed. 

Secretary Ed Hunter, of the Industrial De- 
fense Association, made a sensational address 
on alleged amazing activities of agents of 
Soviet Russia in this country and elsewhere 
in connection with the so-called five-year plan. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.,, 
Jan. 26.—With a stark 
realization of present 
conditions and with a 
grim determination to 
fight for better times, 
750 members of the 
lumber fraternity left 
Philadelphia last Friday 
night for their homes in 
four States, greatly im- 
pressed by the frank 
proceedings of the thir- 
ty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, held last Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. [Note: A briet, 
telegraphic report of the first day’s session ap- 
peared on page 47 of the Jan. 24 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. } 

The merchandising angle was _ stressed 
throughout the various sessions and the retailers 
heard in unpolished verbiage that they were 
the “poorest salesmen in the world.” One en- 
tire session was devoted io furnishing proof in 
the form of unusually successful experiences in 
other industries over the period the lumbermen 
were weeping in their handkerchiefs. 
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Local Unit Conference 


Seventeen groups from Delaware, Maryland, 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey partici- 
pated in the Local Unit Conference held 
Wednesday in the north garden of the hotel. 
Field Secretary J. L. Buckley was in charge 
of this session. The first report was from 
lack Tubbs, of the Selbyville Manufacturing 
Co., Shelbyville, Del., and dealt with the un- 
usually successful co-operative advertising cam- 
paign put on in that territory by local retailers. 
They worked from the theory that they could 
sell the same lumber at the same price or less 
with better profit than the mail order houses 
and decided that the only thing these organiza- 
tions had which yards didn’t have was extensive 
advertising. They assembled forces therefore 
to do intensive and scientific advertising. Mem- 
bers and non-members of the organization 
joined and raised $5,820 for this campaign. 

Twenty-eight roadside signs 12x48 feet in 
size were erected and maintained over a period 
of twelve months with an option of renewing 
the contract if the results warranted it. The 
signs are not posters but painted right on the 
boards and bear the inscription, “Your Own 
Home—Your Best Investment for Independence, 
Happiness and Content,” together with an at- 
tractive illustration of a home. In one corner 
appeared the words, “Your Local Dealer Will 
Help You With Plans, Prices and Financing.” 
These signs were scattered throughout the dis- 
trict, with one in the vicinity of each dealer’s 
yard. No names were signed to any of the ads, 
either of the yard or the association, in an 
effort to be entirely fair, since one-third of the 
dealers were not members. 


How Credit Bureau Works 


Alfred P. Hagen talked next on “The New 
Lackawanna County Credit Bureau and How It 
Is Working Out.” Mr. Hagen reported that 
the retailers had banded together in that terri- 
tory and formed a credit bureau of their own 
which operated entirely outside of the Chamber 
of Commerce organization of the same nature, 
which, while efficient, was not specialized 
enough to answer the lumbermen’s purpose. 
This bureau is called the “Allied Builders’ Sup- 
ply Credit Bureau” and is operated at a cost 
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of $60 a year to each member. This organiza- 
tion maintains an office, two employees and a 
card file which will give lumber dealers at 
any time an instant reference on the credit 
standing and indebtedness of every purchaser of 
lumber or building supplies in that district. It 
has gone about this in a systematic manner, 
obtaining a charter, licensing contractors and 
bonding them for all jobs. 

The actual working out of the system is 
done in this way: The thirty-two representa- 
tive dealers meet regularly, records are kept of 
every purchaser of materials and every account 
over 60 days is posted on a sheet which is sent 
to all members. If some one on this 60-day 
list wants to purchase lumber or paint or hard- 
ware, any of the commodities represented by 
these thirty-two dealers, the retailer may use 
his own judgment about selling to him unless 
the man or men to whom he owes money re- 
quest that no further credit be extended until 
his or their bills are paid. 


Makes Plea for Fair Play 


Maurice Burton, of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Corporation, of Philadelphia, was the next 
speaker and his talk centered around the idea 
of fair play which he illustrated with reference 
to the different code of rules used in baseball, 
golf, and tennis. Mr. Burton said that the lum- 
ber business used to be run according to the 
loose baseball rules, but that it is now being 
conducted akin to the strict rules which are 
observed in golf, if not the even more hard and 
fast rules of tennis. 

Mr. Burton is decidedly in favor of closer 
co-operation between competitors in the same 
line and gave three rules whereby this co- 
operation might be successful to the betterment 
of all concerned. The first was: Meet and 
know your competitor and you'll find out he is 
not such a bad sort after all. The second is, 
after meeting and knowing him, believe what 
he says, rather than what some salesmen or 
customer says about him. Third, when you have 
banded together, make adequate rules to cover 
every situation and then stick by those rules. 

Lehigh Valley Building Congress 

George Kingsley, of the Brown-Borhek Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., was the next speaker and his 
topic was “The Lehigh Valley Building Con- 
gress.’ Mr. Kingsley said that despite the 
fact that lumbermen had _ probably been 
“starved into getting together” the co-operation 
that is now being manifested by them is a good 
omen for the future. He told of the organiza- 
tion which they have in the Lehigh Valley 
which was somewhat similar to the one Mr. 
Hagen had told of in Lackawanna County but 
that it included a wider scope of businesses. 
Their organization takes in not only the men 
who supply building materials but everyone 
who has anything to do with the construction 
of a home—the contractors, sub-contractors, 
architects, bankers and building and loan asso- 
ciations. They are working for the repeal of 
the Pennsylvania lien laws and more uniform 
legislation. 


Reports of Conditions in Unit Territories 


After Mr. Kingsley’s talk Mr. Buckley 
called on the representatives of each unit for 
a report of conditions in their territory. It was 
discovered from these various reports that thir- 
teen of the seventeen local units were decidedly 
active; sponsoring campaigns of various kinds 
to bring about a better knowledge of ma- 
terials among both the retailers and their con- 
sumers, a closer co-operation between manu- 
facturers and retail associations, a systema- 


tized means of reducing credit losses, financing 
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sales and a generally stimulating home b 
“ —e of homes. 

The other four units reporting were j 
by Mr. Buckley to be Sasatioaien at ican 
mally. 

The consensus brought out in these reports 
was that although the volume of business had 
fallen off generally, with harder and more con- 
centrated effort by the retailers, 1931 could he 
a turning point for better times everywhere, 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The thread of optimism running through the 
annual message of President C. C. Rosser, of 
Nanticoke, Pa., was substantiated by figures jn- 
corporated in the annual reports of Secretary 
J. Frederick Martin and Field Secretary J, [ 
Buckley, both of Philadelphia. ’ . 

Predicting that 1931 will be a turning point in 
the economic history of the United States 
President Rosser asked the retailers to equip 
themselves in every possible manner to meet 
these new times they are about to face. He 
said in part: 


uilding 


This year more than ever before we need 
to study and analyze every phase of our busi- 
ness—what to buy and sell, how to reduce 
expense, how to merchandise properly, what 
forms of advertising to use, how to protect 
our business against the inroads being made 
against it by other lines. 

The preponderance of the argument for the 
consumer's dollar is all in our favor. The 





materials we handle, when assembled, form 
the basis of the credit of the individual and 
the nation. In the assembling of these ma- 
terials, a greater nun- 
ber of men are em- 
| ployed than in any 
other industry. Con- 
struction is the lever 
which is being used to 


pry the country out of 
the depression into 
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which it has _ fallen, 
and it is up to us a 
dealers in these com- 


modities, primarily es 
sential in the up-build- 
ing process, to quit 
talking about hard 
times and spend our 
energy in creating new 
business. 


Secretary Sees Better Business Situation 


“All signs point to better business for the 
lumber dealer in 1931, particularly in small 
house construction,” declared Secretary 
Frederick Martin in his annual report. 

Normal replacements alone would indicate 
an increase in demand, continued Mr. Martin 
Foundation-rocking changes in the industry 
have brought about new methods of merchan- 
dising. Scores of members of our association 
have taken on added lines of paint, hardware, 
unpainted furniture and building materials ™ 
an attempt to build up consumer demand and 
increase volume by getting more per unit out 
of each house job sold. 

The contractor is still in the picture. 














How- 


ever, many yards have their own re-roofing, 
porch inclosure and floor-laying gangs. How 
soon before this will extend to the entire 
construction of the house? 


p 

In spite of the economic depression of 1930 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association 
increased its active membership to 501 against 
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a total of 466 a year Furthermore, the 
cash balan ice on hand is in excess of any year 
since 192 In his report Mr. Martin also 
told of ne yme financing plans, architectural 
service, the activities of the traffic bureau and 


ago. 


the various other enterprises of the organi- 
zation. : : 
Regarding the home financing project, Mr. 


Martin reported: The extremely tight money 
market in the building field has worked con- 
siderable hardship on prospective plans the 
,sssociation has in mind for financing new 
nome construction, repairs and remodeling for 
its members. Seven individual plans have 
been investigated by the home financing com- 
mittee but all have been rejected for one rea- 
son or another. The recommendations of the 
committee are, that to be successful, a new 
home financing plan should go up to 75 per- 
cent of the value, under one blanket mort- 
gage for not less than fourteen years without 
contingent liability for the dealer. The re- 
pairing and remodeling plan should not exceed 
10 percent per annum without contingent lia- 
bility. We shall not be satisfied until we find 


asetup which will incorporate these features 
“Study your community, educate your or- 
ganization to the needs of that community, 


carry only those stocks which you know are in 
demand and see to it that your possible cus- 
tomers are informed of what you have.” This 
was the summary of the message brought by E. 
St. Elmo Lewis, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Lewis said that grade-marking of lum- 
ber had distinct merchandising advantages, but 
that the public must be educated through news- 
aper and other advertising to know the prod- 
uct. 

He told of a move- 
ment being undertaken 
by department 
throughout the 
to analyze lost sales to 
find the “sticking” point 
and pointed to the ad- 





stores 
country 





LUTHER C. OGDEN, 
Cape May, N. J.; 
Member of tesolu- 
tions Committee 





vantages of such a sur- 
vey. He advised the 
lumbermen to establish 
quotas based on popula- 
tion and then push sales 
aggressively. House-to- 
house Canvassing was 
ndorsed by him. 
“There is no 
speaker declared. 
quotations 





cutting,” the 
to try to match 
Re- 
a stick 


price 
“It is folly 
with a cut-throat competitor. 


bottom to 


member that if you are selling merely 
1 wood, price is the only competitive feature. 
‘it you are selling a house, you are selling serv- 
ice as well. Sell the result the customer seeks 
and you lift the sale from a question of price 

one of service. To meet the competition by 
mail order houses best, do what they do and do 
it better. Advertise and put in stocks of what 
the public wants to buy.” [Mr. Lewis’ address 





Was covered in more detail in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Jan. 24.—EDbITor.] 
At the close of the morning session Presi- 


dent Rosser appointed the following committees : 


Resolutions, J. T. Eliason, chairman, George 
Chandler, Luther Ogden. Nominations, Amos 
‘ésher, chairman, J. Carper Early, John H. 
Myers. Auditing, J. Everett Walls, chairman, 





Alfred Hagen, Walter Terry. 
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RESERVE SUPPLY LUNCHEON 


One hundred and fifty of the delegates at- 
fended the Reserve Supply luncheon held 
Thursday noon in the north garden. At this 
meeting Horace Wilgus, president and general 
manager of the Philadelphia Reserve Supply 
Co., explained the functions of the organiza- 
tion. He told how the company was organized 
with a capital of $30,000 last July. Its success 
has been fully demonstrated, Mr. Wilgus stated, 
since the sales for the last five months have 
been nearly $100,000. At the present time the 
Reserve Supply company has 38 members rep- 
resenting 45 lumber yards and 181 other ac- 
counts. Mr. Wilgus explained that the idea 
was not to make any money out of the retailer 
but to offer him an opportunity to buy small 
lots at carlot prices plus a small handling and 
overhead fee. Accrued reserves are paid back 
to the members once a yeate, Mr. Wilgus ex- 
plained the Reserve Supply invoice and stated 
that 95 percent of the building material sold 
was sold at advantageous prices. The products 
of 22 manufacturers are being handled by the 
local Reserve Supply company. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


This meeting was a closed session for retail 
lumber dealers only and was planned with a 
view to ironing out the rough spots not only 
in the selling but in the buying of lumber. The 
first half of the session was devoted to discus- 
sion from the floor on two vital topics, first, “Is 
the Present System of Distribution of Lumber 
and Building Materials From the Manufacturers 


to Wholesaler or Jobber to the Retailer and 
Then to the Contractor Satisfactory ? 

This discussion was led by Horace B. Wil- 
gus, treasurer of the association, who stated 


that while this plan worked out all right in 
theory, some abuses were cropping out in its 
practice. He invited everyone present to state 
frankly not only his opinions but his ex- 
periences along this line. A lively discussion 
followed in which the question became divided 
into two distinct parts—the one from the re- 
tailer up to the manufacturer, the other from 
the retailer down to ultimate consumer, or home 
owner. There were two more or less definite 
sides taken on each of these parts. 

In consideration of the first it was pointed 
out that the wholesaler with his knowledge of 
where to place the manufacturer’s goods is a 
better distributing agent than the manufacturer 
with a sales organization, but the misfunction 
of this distribution lay in the fact that this 
wholesaler sometimes steps into the place in 
line which rightfully belongs to the retailer by 
selling the manufacturers’ goods direct to the 
contractor or industrial organization. On the 
other hand it was cited that the retailer some 
times buys direct from the manufacturer, by 
mail or other methods, which might be said to 
be invading’ the wholesaler’s territory un- 
ethically. In defense of this practice the West 
Coast situation was cited, where the shingle 
manufacturers have combined and developed 
selling organization so that buying from them 
is generally considered as being perfectly 
Okeh. 

One thought brought out was that the whole- 


saler belongs logically to the manufacturing 
group, while from the retailer down belongs 
to the selling group and that since retailers by 
buying from the manufacturing unit are not 
in any way entering into the manufacturing 
end of the business, the fact of their buying 
in that manner does not allow the wholesaler 


to sell the contractor, for that would be enter- 
ing the retail end of the business. 
The second part of this question led into the 
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iFacts About Retail Business 


Others Avoid Losses Through Services of Credit Bureau 








second topic for discus- 
sion which was “Are 
Retailers Generally 
Merchandising Lumber 
and Building Specialties 

They Should?” This 
was led by Earl Bright- 
bill, of Hummelstown, 
who gave a brief ac- 
count of the change in 
his company’s merchan- 
dising methods. Mr. 
3rightbill stated that in z, F. 
the last five years it had 
changed its business 
from a thirty-eight per- 
cent volume to contractors to an 89 percent 
volume direct to the ultimate consumer or the 
home owner. This was done because a careful 
analysis of the company’s books showed that 
not only was the profit less on contractor busi- 
ness but it actually cost more to solicit and sell 
the contractor than it did the home owner. 


Interesting Points Developed 
In the discussion which followed from men 
in all parts of the territory the following points, 
pro and con, were brought out: 
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1. By selling at the same price to both 
contractor and home owner this problem is 
automatically eliminated. 


vari- 
yard to 
responsible to a 


2. That the contractor, 
ety of contractor 
yard beating down 


especially the 
who goes from 


prices, is 


great extent for the lessening of legitimate 
profit in the lumber business. 

That the contractor’s stock in trade is 
really labor which he sells, and that the lum- 
berman maintains an organization and equip- 


ment to handle the lumber and building mate- 


rials, which he should sell direct to the con- 
sumer. 
4. That the lumberman, by so doing, 


would have 
ment, 


Same 


to maintain a contracting depart- 
which added expense would result in the 
thing in the long run as handling it 
through the contractor. 

5. That not only the 
everyone along the 


ultimate consumer but 
line would be benefitted 


by making a sharp division between selling 
labor and selling lumber because, (a) greater 
satisfaction will come to a home owner if he 
contacts with a dealer having a stable organi- 
zation probably in business for many years, 
who will recommend a reliable builder and 
then stand back of not only the materials but 


the workmanship; (b) the contractor will be 
increasing his business in labor and, free of 
the responsibility of the lumber end of it as 


well as the financial end, will thereby improve 
his whole general condition. It was pointed 
out that the majority of contractors, trying 
to do too many things, ended by losing money 
in the long run, and (c) there is less likeli- 
hood of liens being placed on the properties 
under construction due to the fact that the 
lumber dealer will usually have a higher 


credit rating 
of his \ 


and financial bac kgroun d because 
assets and equipment. 


What the Manufacturer Thinks 


The third point, “What Does the Manufac- 
turer Think of the Present System of Distribu- 
tion?” was in the form of a short talk by R. E. 
Saberson of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Saberson’s talk fell right 
in line with the previous discussion in that he 
felt that the falling off in the volume of retail 
lumber sales was a direct result of the con- 
tractor being in control of the consumer dis- 
tribution rather than the retailer. The manu- 
facturer is afraid that the demand for wood is 
decreasing because of the fact that certain 
mortgage companies have refused to finance or 


isible 
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loan money on frame dwellings due to the 
poor construction of many of them. He urged 
that the retailer get in control of the situation 
and contact the consumer and also educate the 
public about lumber. The present attitude is 
that lumber is high, scarce and poor; that 
forests should be conserved and other building 
materials substituted in their place. This is not 
so and the public must be taught the fallacy of 
such thinking. 

Mr. Saberson further stated that the con- 
tractor has discovered that he makes more 
money now than he did when he tried to do 
everything, putting the lumber dealer into the 
position of conducting only a warehouse. He 
feels that by educating the public on this point, 
and by getting into control of the situation by 
contacting the home owner personally, every- 
one along the line will do more business than 
he did in his palmiest days and that by co- 
operation all the other problems from the: manu- 
facturer down will automatically be eliminated. 
He urged that dealers and distributers lock 
arms instead of horns and consolidate their 
forces as other industries are doing. 


Says the Retailer Must Change Methods 


Foster Goslin, of Wildwood, N. J., was the 
next speaker and his topic was, “What is the 
Future of the Independent Retail Lumber 
Dealer?” Mr. Goslin feels that the present sit- 
uation will do three things: Force the lumber 
dealer to sell aggressively if he wants to stay in 
business; contact the consumer direct, and sell 
his lumber, not as 2x4’s or a bag of cement, but 
in complete units, as a house, a new porch, a 
modernization of an old home or whatever it 
is the consumer wants. 

Mr. Goslin urged the dealers to wake up and 
realize that a nation-wide campaign was being 
mobilized by a well known mail order organi- 


zation to build houses and sell them to the 
public completely financed over a period of 
fifteen years. The higher purchasing price of 


the dollar is being felt in all industries and 
lumbermen must realize this and cut down their 
running cost so that they can fight fire with 
fire by selling their product at less cost to the 


consumer, 
FRIDAY MORNING 


After reading a number of telegrams from 
various members and guests, President Rosser 
introduced three speakers who discussed mer- 
chandising from the standpoints of other indus- 
tries and each demonstrated that there was 
plenty of business even in this age of the “cry- 
ing towel.” 

A. R. Herske, manager of sales promotion, 
American Radiator Co., New York City, ex- 
plained how this concern overcame the loss of 
business which it suffered because of the decline 
of building volume. It was his job to make 
America heat conscious and after a number of 
tests and investigations, he opened a new mar- 
ket—the old home field—and in the campaign 
of selling “modernization” the American Ra- 
diator Co, met with phenomenal success. 

After discovering that modernization made 
its biggest appeal to the mass field, the home 
where the income was less than $3,000 a year, 
the company went to the contractors and asked 
co-operation. The ambassadors of the heating 
concern impressively put over the idea that a 
new day had arrived—the day when it would be 
necessary to make home calls rather than wait 
fo- ’phone calls. The heater manager then told 
his salesmen to call on prospects every hour of 
the day and every day in the week. 

As a result 37,0000 modernization jobs were 
obtained within four months! And since the 
drive started a year ago there has been $11,- 
000,000 in radiator jobs and $44,000,000 in con- 
tracts in the United States. 

“The salvation of modern business is mer- 
chandising,” declared Mr. Herske. “Find out 
the way the public want to buy and sell them 
that way. In this case, we made time contracts 
which attracted the attention of the home 
owners. The strange part of it, however, is 
that a good percentage of the installment buy- 
ers pay in full after the first payment.” 


AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN 
What the Grocers Are Doing 


The second speaker brought a message of 
unprecedented success from another field, the 
independent grocery business—an industry 
which has been fought tooth and nail by the 
chain store and affected by adverse business 
conditions almost as much as the lumbermen. 

The speaker was l’rank Grimes, president of 
the Independent Grocers’ Alliance, of Chicago. 
Calling attention to the fact that this country 
has always safeguarded and protected the in-. 
dividual so that he could do business unmolested 
and carry out his own ideas, he warned of the 
present tendency to destroy the individual and 
change the nation from a group of proprietors 
to a country of employees of big corporations 
and clerks of chain stores. 

He told how the Independent Grocers’ Al- 
liance, with the slogan, “Retailers must fight 
together, right or wrong, or they can’t win” 
had rescued the corner grocer from oblivion 
and within a few years had banded together 
an alliance of individual proprietors so strong 
that today only one chain store does more busi- 
ness (the Atlantic & Pacific with $1,000,000,000 
sales) and that the independents’ gross sales 
exceed $600,000,000. Mr. Grimes declared that 
they no longer fear competition from the chain 
store because they can beat the latter’s prices, 
can buy better and can have just as nice stores 
as the chain groups. The business last year in- 
creased 21 percent over any preceding year. 
Mr. Grimes cryptically concluded by stating: 
“If this be depression, | hope it continues.” The 
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keynote of his address was sounded in one 
sentence “You can get what you go after if you 
go after it in the right way.” They need a 
few Grimes’ in the lumber business, was the 
consensus when he finished his talk. 


Must Make an Effort to Get Business 


The third speaker was Clarence L. Davis, 
vice president, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Chicago advertising concern. His sub- 
ject was “Will the Retail Lumber Dealer Sur- 
vive?” He illustrated the answer with a glass 
full of water, so full in fact that it ran over. 
“This water represents business as it used to 
be,” Mr. Davis explained, “and the tin cup in 
my other hand represents the retailer who got 
the drippings without any effort.” Now that 
the water has receded, it is his job to get it out 
of the glass. It doesn’t come to him any more.” 

Business is still here as the preceding 
speakers told you, Mr. Davis continued. There 
is a tremendous reservoir awaiting building 
materials in this country. It is necessary to 
show your merchandise and tell your story in 
specific terms. The lumber dealer should get 
in direct touch with the consumer and then 
price cutting will be eliminated as the public 
does not know about prices like the contrac- 
tor—the public buys in terms of “want.” In 
other words, dress the yard and material up, 
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make the public want it and they will buy 
it at your price. 

The following directors were elected for three 
years: George Baldwin, West Chester; J, 4. 
Schilbe, Tamaqua; and J. I. Brightbill, Hum. 


melstown. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

The following ofhcers were elected for 193 
as the first action of the afternoon session: 

President—J. T. Eliason, of J. T. & LLB 
Eliason, Newcastle, Del. 
~ president-—Bruce Helfrich, Baltimore. 
ala. 

Treasurer—Horace B. Wilgus, Philadelphia, 

Secretary—J. Frederick Martin, Philade)- 
phia, 

Field Secretary—J. L. Buckley, Philadelphia. 

It was also announced that the cup for at- 
tendance was to be divided this year between 
the Bucks County and the Lehigh units, both 
with 100 percent attendance. Bucks County 
will have the cup for six months and Lehigh 
County the other half of the year. 

The afternoon speakers were Orville H, 
Greene, of the Wilson & Greene Lumber Co, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Dr. Busse and Dr. Ny- 
berg, associate professors of salesmanship, in 
New York University. 

Mr. Greene gave a very forceful talk on 
how he met and defeated mail order competi- 
tion in his territory by offering to beat the 
price on any building listed in its catalog. He 
also told of engaging the services of the man- 
ager of a mail order concern so that he could 
have him show his men how to become more 
efficient. Contrary to common belief, Mr. 
Greene asserted, the mail order houses are well 
constructed and it behooves the retailer to 
learn more about merchandising through the 
establishment of a real plant and service de- 
partment and the adoption of a finance plan. 
In his company there is a financing organiza- 
tion that has worked very successfully. He 
advocated that the retailer get into the building 
material business and handle paints, mason ma- 
terials and hardware in separate departments. 

Dr. Busse and Dr. Nyberg gave an actual 
sales demonstration 6n “How to Sell—How Not 
to Sell” which was very interesting and helpful. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions were adopted opposing radical 
price changes on the part of the producer; re- 
affirming the general principle of maximum dis- 
tribution from the manufacturer or wholesaler 
through the retail dealer ; opposing the principle 
and practice of any representative of a manv- 
facturer or wholesaler quoting a contractor or 
consumer without being accompanied by a rep- 
resentative of a retail dealer; endorsing and 
encouraging the closest co-operation with the 
manufacturers in their plans and efforts to 
bring about greater and better distribution 
through the retail yards; opposing the impor- 
tation of Russian lumber and expressing appre- 
ciation to officers and executive committee for 
the splendid program provided for all its ses 
sions. 

Resolutions were also passed that the aid ol 
the Federal Government should be given the 
lumber industry through the furnishing of such 
information as may be in its files and by 
advice of the officers in forming a_ financing 
plan for building; and urging the passage of a 
uniform bill for the protection of those sur 
nishing material for public building. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Over 500 attended the young men’s night of 
fun and frolic Wednesday evening. The room 
was disguised as a “logging camp” and all the 
guests as well as the waiters were attired m 
Paul Bunyan caps, bandannas and false whisk- 
ers. It was a typical logging camp, with al 
the trimmings, including a fight between 4 
waiter and a lumberman. The two proved to 
be pugilists and then put on a 3-round bout. 

The annual banquet and dance were hel 
Thursday evening in the ball room of the 
hotel, and on Friday evening there was a thea 
ter party at the Shubert theater where the 
lumbermen and their ladies saw “The Gangs 
All Here.” 
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Winpsor, ONT., Jan. 26.—The fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was opened here, in the 
Prince Edward Hotel, with a busy meeting ot 
directors, which occupied all of the morning 
of Jan. 21. . : , 

President J. C. Irvin, of Weston, in his an- 
nual address said 1930 would probably go down 
in history as one of the most unsatisfactory, 
in point of sales value and profits, since the 
association was formed. In the face of these 
facts, the association had prospered, owing to 
the co-operation of the members and the far 
sighted policy laid down by previous officers 
and directors. That policy was to contact the 
group associations with the Ontario associa- 
tion, through the secretary-manager, and to 
foster the formation of local groups of dealers. 

Secretary-Manager Horace Boultbee, To- 
ronto, reported that in many respects the asso- 
ciation had just completed one of its most 
active, most useful and most successful years. 
The membership had grown to 262. Including 
branch yards operated by members, the total 
was 272. The total was the largest the asso- 
ciation had ever had. Financially, the associa- 
ion had done well. 

The report then dealt with the large number 
of local meetings of dealers which had been 
held during the year, giving a brief summary 
of each of the important meetings. These meet- 
ings were convincing proof of the great extent 
to which the principles of co-operation had 
taken root among the dealers of the Province. 

The secretary-manager reported that encour- 
aging progress had been made during the year 
with the cost survey and he suggested that the 
survey be continued and an effort made to 
make it a regular feature of the service of the 
association. 


Committee Reports 


The other reports presented at the afternoon 
session on the first day included standing com- 
mittee reports on workmen’s compensation by 
J. B. MacKenzie, business research by D. 
Kemp Edwards, legislation by E. M. Barrett, 
transportation by M. N. Cummings, and arbi- 
tration by W. C. Irvin. The session wound 
up with an excellent address by R. B. Chap- 
man, of Syracuse, N. Y., on “Playing the 
Game.” 

He built up his remarks around three dealers 
who were supposed to be operating in the same 
territory. Their inventories on Jan. 1 were 
compared and analyzed so as to show how they 
reflected the business policies of each of the 
trms. One of these dealers was a modern mer- 
chant with efficient cost records which showed 
him at the end of each month how the different 
departments had been holding up. While he 
had not made so much money, he had never- 


theless shown, all things considered, a very 
satistactory state of affairs. The second was 
a careful, conservative business man, who 


maintained fairly good prices. He had a sus- 
Picion that 1930 was not going to be quite so 
good a year as others. His chief mistake was 
yielding too often to the temptation to accept 
the other fellow’s price. The third dealer ended 
the year in the red. He had shown a good vol- 
ume but it was all on price. 

Reconstruction of our methods was the les- 
son derived from these three cases. Mr. Chap- 
man advocated selling at prices based upon a 
lair percentage of profit and enforced by a 
determination not to vary under any conditions 
‘rom the price list built up on this foundation. 

ere should be just one price to all customers. 





An outstanding feature of the convention was 
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the report of the committee on business research 
by D. Kemp Edwards. The work had consisted 
of two features. The first was the broadcast- 
ing by bulletin and otherwise of a variety of 
useful and interesting information dealing with 
the “money end” of the lumber business. The 
second feature was that of putting into effect 
a scheme for cost analysis and comparison, 
proposed and accepted at the 1930 convention. 
Successful business today, Mr. Edwards said, 
was, and tomorrow would continue to be, the 
result of group organization. Therefore, such 
a scheme as this, if supported actively, would 
produce beneficial results. He appealed for a 
more general use of the scheme by members of 
the association. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS 


The Thursday sessions began with the elec- 
tion of officers, which resulted as follows: 
Past President—J. C. 
President—M. N. Cummings, Westboro. 
Vice president—J. D. Branch, Walkerville. 
Directors toss Richardson, Gananoque, for 
the eastern district; W. J. Nolan, Trenton, for 


Irvin, Weston. 














M. N. 
Westboro, Ont.; 
Elected President 


CUMMINGS, 


J. C. IRVIN, 
Weston, Ont.; 
Retiring President 


the central district; J. A. Laberge, Sudbury, 
for the northern district; W. H. Thomson, 
Port Credit, and A. R. Stinson, Toronto, for 


the Toronto district; W. J. Bailey, Jarvis, for 


the southern district; N. M. Bearinger, El- 
mira, for the northwestern district; M. R. Bo- 
gart, Chatham, for the southwestern district. 


W. Griesinger, Windsor, and a representative 
of the Eastern Ontario association, still to be 
appointed, are exofficio members of the board 


of directors, representing the southwestern 
and the eastern districts. 
The first address Thursday morning was 


delivered by D. C. Johnston, Toronto, who 
spoke on the subject of “Promoting the Use 
of Canadian Lumber.” Mr. Johnston’s ad- 
dress followed and tied up closely with a re- 
port on “Trade Extension” by F. B. Van Dusen, 
Brockville, representative on the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association’s standing committee on 
trade extension for the Ontario association. The 
substance of Mr. Van Dusen’s report has al- 
ready been enlarged upon in previous issues of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Briefly, it was to 
the effect that the industrial depression of the 
last year had interfered seriously with the de- 
velopment of the trade extension program. 
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' Ontarians Complete Most Useful Year 


Value of Group Sessions and Cost Research Stressed — Recommend 
Legislation Permitting Establishment of Building and Loan Associations 


Nevertheless, the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was making progress that could rea- 
sonably be considered as encouraging and he 
entertained optimistic views in regard to im- 
portant developments for trade extension in 
the near future. 


Various Subjects for Discussions 


The “Distribution of Asphalt Roofing” was 
the subject of a report by President J. C. 
Irvin. Chas. M. Thompson, of the Brantford 
Roofing Co. (Ltd.), G. Pritchard, of the Barrett 
Co., Montreal, and E. Goodwin of the Alex 
Murray Co. (Ltd.), Toronto and Montreal, 
were present at this session and contributed to 
the discussion. Mr. Thompson was the chief 
speaker for the roofing manufacturers and im- 
pressed the dealers greatly with his evident 
desire to secure the closest possible co-opera- 
tion with the dealers. 

The afternoon session was taken up with 
discussions of four important subjects. W. J. 
L. Ray, of Detroit, told the dealers about 
‘Building and Loan Associations” in the United 
States, giving them an excellent idea of the 
set-up and practical details of operation. G. 
A. Kuechenmeister, of the Dominion Forge & 
Stamping Co., Walkerville, Ont., delivered an 
inspiring address on “Accident Prevention.” 

The report on cost accounting submitted at 
the afternoon session on the day previous was 
submitted to an open forum discussion. The 
Ontario mechanics lien act was also taken up 
in open forum and led to the passing of an 
important resolution. 


Resolutions Adopted 


At the Friday morning session, the chief 
business was the report of the committee on 
resolutions. The chief resolutions submitted in- 
cluded the following: 

That the association co-operate with other 
associations for amendments to the mechanics 
lien act, with a suggestion to the directors 
that a committee be appointed to draft amend- 
ments and that copies be sent to all mem- 
bers; also that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to lay the matter before local repre- 
sentatives in the legislature. 

That the association recommend to its 
members, before placing orders for spruce 
lumber, to inquire into the place of origin of 
the said lumber and refuse to purchase any 
which they have reasor to believe has been 
produced in whole or in part by convict, con- 
script or forced labor of any kind. 

That the association strongly urges all its 
members to co-operate with the business re- 
search committee and send in their figures to 
George A. Welch. 

That the association ask the directors to 
give immediate attention to the necessity for 
legislation permitting the incorporation of 
building and loan associations in Ontario, if 
necessary, employing a competent solicitor 
and appointing a special committee to confer 
with him, and that all members take this 
subject up with their local members of the 
legislature. 

The new board of directors held a meeting 
on Friday, immediately following the general 
meeting and disposed of a number of formal 
matters, thus bringing the convention to a con- 
clusion. 

The entertainment features of the convention 
included a Hoo-Hoo banquet and a theater 
party on Jan. 21; a dinner dance on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 22, during which an address on 
the industrial and financial situation was de- 
livered by Arthur J. Reynolds, Toronto, of the 
new business department of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, and an interesting series of sight- 
seeing trips for the visiting ladies, 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Feb. 


3-4—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Royal 

York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 3-5—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

4-5—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Board of Directors, Congress Hotel, 

Chicago, 

Feb. 4-6—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Western Pennsylvania, William 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 4-6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
ciation, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Annual. 

Feb. 10—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 


Feb. 
Association of 
Penn Hotel, 


Asso- 
Mich. 


turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 
Feb. 10—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 


Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Feb. 10-11—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

10-11—Northern White Cedar Association, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Feb. 10-12—Central Association of the Traveling 

Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Stevens Ho- 


Feb. 


tel, Chicago. Annual, 
Feb. 10-12—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Annual, 


Feb. 11-12—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


Feb. 12-13—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 

Feb, 13-14—Virginia Lumber & Buliding Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 16-17—Lumbermen’s Short Course, College 
Station, Tex. Annual. 

Feb. 16-18—Western Red Cedar Association, Spo- 


kane, Wash. Annual. 
17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 
17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
18-20—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 
19-21—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (U. S.), Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 
Annual. 
Feb. 23-25—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 24—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 


Feb. 24-26—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual, 


March 5—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Aggpo. 
ciation, Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. Ap. 
nual. 

March 4-5- 


South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Ag. 
sociation, 


Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 5—Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Aggpo. 
ciation, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y, Ap. 
nual. 


March 19-21—Western Forestry & Conservation As. 


sociation, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash, 
Annual, 

March 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago. Ap. 
nual. 

March 20—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penp. 


York City. 
March 23-24—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Annual, 
April 15-16—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 

N. J. Annual, 


sylvania, New Annual. 








Plans for Ladies at Illinois Convention 


Managing Director J. Bryan, of the IlIli- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
announces that special plans are being arranged 
for the entertainment of the ladies at the forty- 
first annual convention of the association, to be 
held Feb. 10, 11 and 12 at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. On Wednesday afternoon there will 
be a theater party for the ladies at the Great 
Northern Theater to witness the production of 
“Three Little Girls.” An entire block of seats 
has been secured so that the ladies will be as- 
sured of being seated with their friends. On 
Thursday the ladies will be taken for an in- 
spection tour of the Shedd Aquarium. On 
Thursday also the Ladies’ Auxiliary will hold 
its business meeting, following a special lunch- 
eon that will be tendered by the association. 

Secretary Bryan announces also that there 
will be a Hoo-Hoo concatenation on Tuesday, 
Feb. 10, at which will be present F. A. Hof- 
heins, Snark of the Universe, and H. R. Isher- 
wood, secretary of the order. 





To Have "Dumb-Bell" Session 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Jan. 27.—Applications for 
membership in the Royal Order of Dumb-Bells, 
for the 1931 “exercises” which will be held by 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
at its forty-first annual convention here, Feb. 
17 to 19 inclusive, will be mailed out Jan. 30 so 
that all the dealers who wish to get in form 
for the noble exercises will have plenty of time 
for preparation. 

The Dumb-Bell session, which originated with 
the Wisconsin association, and which proved a 
sensation at its introduction last year, will be 
held Thursday noon, Feb. 19, in Juneau Hall 
of the Milwaukee Auditorium. Following 
luncheon the meeting will be continued directly 
from the luncheon tables. 

Secretary Don S. Montgomery declares that 
those entrusted with the plans for the 1931 ex- 
ercises “have cleaned the arena, scraped the 
floors, prepared the rosin, in fact set the stage 
for Ye Grandest Exhibition of Dumb-Belling 
ever witnessed here or hereafter.” 

More than 2,000 persons are expected to be 
in attendance at the convention. The lumber 
industry, and its position as a basic factor in 
bringing about the solution of unemployment, 
and improvement of general business conditions 
will be discussed by nationally known speakers. 
Improved sales and merchandising methods, 
questions of home building and financing pro- 
grams, and effective advertising programs will 
also be discussed. 

Arrangements are 
direction of B. F. 
der Lumber Co., 


_being made under the 
Springer, of the John Schroe- 
Milwaukee, president of the 


association, and Donald S. Montgomery, secre- 
tary. All dealers will be invited to attend the 
annual dinner and entertainment of the Mil- 
waukee Hoo-Hoo Club, which will hold a con- 
catenation at the Hotel Schroeder on Feb. 17. 
The entertainment program includes an infor- 
mal dinner dance, and a series of receptions, 
luncheons, and sight-seeing trips for the ladies 
in attendance. 

Headquarters at the convention ‘will be at 
the Hotel Schroeder and the business sessions 
will be held in the Milwaukee Auditorium. Ex- 
hibits of lumber and building materials will 
be featured in the main arena of the auditorium 
during the meeting. 





Wholesale Hardwood Annual 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 26.—The annual 
meeting and election of the Northern Wholesale 
Hardwood Lumber Association will be held 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club here on Tues- 
day, Feb. 17, starting at 10 o'clock, according 
to William Kelley, of the Kelley-O’Melia Lum- 
ber Co., president of the association. 

A large attendance of members is expected, 
Mr. Kelley said, since the wholesalers will also 
attend the sessions of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, holding its forty-first 
annual convention here eb. 17 to 19 inclusive. 





Plans for Nebraska ‘Censedtion 


Lincoln, Nes., Jan. 26.—Plans for the forty- 
first annual convention of the Nebraska Lum- 
ber Merchants’ Association are practically com- 
pleted, according to Harry E. Dole, secretary- 
manager, and it will be a three days’ session 
filled with excellent talks and discussions by 
men of prominence in the industry. The first 
business session will be held on the afternoon 
of Feb. 18, but there will be both morning and 
afternoon sessions on the two days following. 
The Rome Hotel at Omaha is headquarters. 


Among the speakers will be E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, special representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Charles 


R. Black, former president of the Southwestern 
association, who will talk on “The Mystery 
Man;” Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman Poet, 
Chicago; and Roy Cochran, who will tell about 
Nebraska highways. A place on the program 
will be given to the Midwest Inter-Insurance 
Exchange, whose representative will talk on 
compensation and public liability insurance. 
Special plans are being made for the enter- 
tainment of the ladies, including a luncheon, 
bridge party, indoor golf game, theater party 
and the annual banquet and dance on Thurs- 
day evening. There will be a number of up- 
to-the-minute exhibits by manufacturers of 


building materials and supplies. 


Change South Dakota Date 


[Special telegram be AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

HARRISBURG, S. Jan. 26.—H. C. Kehm, 
secretary of the Scush Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, advises that it has been found 
expedient to change the dates for the annual 
convention, previously announced to be held 
March 11 and 12 at Sioux Falls, to March 4 
and 5 in the same city. 





Millwork Cost Bureau Annual 


O. L. Appleton, secretary of the Millwork 
Cost Bureau, of Chicago, announces that the 
seventeenth annual convention will be held in 
Chicago on March 19 and 20. The program 
being prepared now is based entirely on one 
very fundamental thought—* Make Ours a More 
Profitable Business in 1931.” 


Small Mill Needs Wholesaler 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.— The current 
weekly letter of Roy A. Dailey, manager north 
Coast district, National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, is devoted to a discussion 
of the relationship between the operators of 
small and medium-sized sawmills, and the dis- 
tributers of their product. He quotes a letter 
received from a man who says he has been a 
manager of a medium-sized sawmill for the last 
twenty-five years, and who knows something 
of the problems involved. This writer said: 

He surely agrees with you that many prac 
tices and many methods employed by the 
“comparatively few” large manufacturers, and 
which methods and practices may be “sound 
and economic” for them, are not available t, 
nor practicable for, the management of the 
“medium sized” sawmill. 

The writer feels that this is more true and 
more exemplified in the sales and distribution 
of our general product than in any other fune- 
tion that the manager of a ‘‘medium sized” 
sawmill must meet. This writer agrees with 
you that “Prejudice is a power capable of 
making or breaking a business.” 

‘From the writer’s experience of twenty-five 
years, he is at this time satisfied beyond all 
element of doubt, that only through and by 
virtue of the real service that can, and is, and 
will be rendered by the legitimate wholesaler, 
can such manufacturer hope to market tie 
product of his plant—most economically and 
in the most business-like manner. 

The trouble, as this writer sees it, is that 
too few manufacturers pay the necessary at 
tention to the type or class of wholesaler 
with whom they do business; place too little 
confidence in those they do deal with; do ne 
keep their wholesale connections informed # 
to the kind and quality and quantity of busi 
ness that their particular operation can best 
handle; and are too prone to take a chance 
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on any proposition offered by irresponsible 
dealers (?) Whose only interest is to make 
for themselves a fee or commission, regard- 
less Of any and all consideration for sound 
pusiness practice. 

This writer is satisfied that only through 
the medium of the bona fide and legitimate 
wholesalers can the manufacturer in the “me- 
dium sized’ sawmill hope to make the best 
and most successful and economic distribu- 
tion and disposition of his product; and this 
writer does feel and believe that there are 
such bona fide’ and legitimate wholesalers 
ready to help him distribute the product of 
his plant to the very best advantage and in 
the most economical manner, even to the ex- 
tent that the parasitic group (who are a 
proved menace both to the manufacturer in 
the “medium sized” sawmill and the bona 
fide Wholesaler) may be eliminated so far as 
possible. 

Commenting on this letter, Mr. Dailey said: 

We were especially interested in this manu- 
facturer’s frank criticisms and sound recom- 
mendations to brother manufacturers, as set 
forth in the last two paragraphs, as these are 
the ideas we have been endeavoring to “regis- 
ter’ with manufacturers who have been prone 
to experiment with every new idea presented 
to them by self-seeking individuals—to their 
ultimate disillusionment. The small or 
medium-sized manufacturer who carefully 
chooses his wholesale distributors and sticks 
to them is on the right track. 





Retail Credit Association Elects 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—Approximately 
150 retail lumbermen attended the banquet held 
at the Seattle Yacht Club last evening which 
climaxed the annual election of officers and 
trustees of the Retail Lumbermen’s Credit As- 
sociation. The banquet was entirely an affair 
of pleasure, all business having been concluded 
before it occurred. 

New officers chosen, who will take office 
March 2, are as follows: 

President—William C. Bell, manager, retail 
department Columbia Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Vice president—Frank A. Compton, mana- 
ger of the Compton Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—F. S. Dickinson, president of 
Colby & Dickinson (Inc.). 

Secretary-manager—George O. Gray. 

Board of trustees (one-year term)—Charles 
A. McFarland, president, McFarland Lumber 
Co.; F. S. Dickinson; Lee Farrell, president of 
Farrell Lumber Co.; Carl Blackstock, presi- 
dent Blackstock Lumber Co. (the retiring 
president). Two-year term—William C. Bell: 
George D. Mencke, secretary-treasurer of 
East Madison Lumber Co.; Fred I. Ward, 
president Fairview Lumber Co. Three-year 
term—H. W. Blackstock, president Gourlay- 
Blackstock Lumber Co.; Frank A. Compton; 
Charles S. Crawford, president Queen City 
Lumber Co. 

Plans for the banquet were arranged by an 
entertainment committee consisting of Earl 
Jewett, Hamilton Lumber Co.; H. W. Black- 
stock, and George O. Gray. 





Long Islanders Talk It Over 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 26—The Long 
Island Dealers’ Association assembled forty- 
seven strong last Wednesday evening at, the 
Lity Club, Hempstead, for a dinner-meeting. 
Un the following evening, Benjamin W. Down- 
ing, of Locust Valley, was the host of the as- 
sociation’s executive committee at a game din- 
ner at Brookville, Long Island, Mr. Downing 
killing the ducks for the feast on a hunting trip 
in North Carolina. 

At the Hempstead meeting, there was no set 
Program, but George Adams, jr., of Far Rock- 
away, the president, kept the lumbermen busy 
expressing their views. Mr. Downing  out- 
med the program for the convention of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
which is being held here this week. 

lt was emphasized by speakers that one of 
the biggest assets of an association is to give 
the member an opportunity to get into touch 
with his competitor. It was pointed out that 
N times of depression it is well for the lum- 
berman to bear in mind that invariably the 
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other fellow is facing the same conditions. 

Howard Brower, of Hempstead, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Reserve Sup: 
ply Corporation of Long Island, gave an en- 
couraging report of its first year’s accomplish- 
ments. 

The Long Island Salesmen’s Association held 
a dinner meeting last Monday evening, in the 
Freeport Elks Club, at Freeport. Frederick 
Kunkel, of Flushing, and William Hamilton, 
of Hempstead, were the 10-minute speakers. Mr. 
Kunkel was especially optimistic. 

George A. Bahr, secretary Long Island Deal- 
ers’ Association, left about a week ago for 
Florida, where he will spend a two months’ 
leave of absence. 





Pennsylvania Convention-Reunion 

PitrsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 26.—Everything is in 
readiness for the twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion-reunion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, to be held 
Feb. 4, 5 and 6 at the William Penn Hotel 
in this city. The first business session will 
be held Wednesday afternoon with officers’ re- 
ports and greetings from representatives of 
various local associations. Special speakers at 
this session include J. G. Marks, V. R. Mowry, 
and W. C. Moore on cost finding and R. D. 
Forbes on “home-grown lumber.” 

At the Thursday session speakers will include 
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Walter F. Shaw, trade extension manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Eric F. Wood, architect; J. F. Carter, 
Southern Pine Association; Louis K. Manley, 
University of Pennsylvania; J. D. P. Kennedy, 
of Keystone Lumber Co.; A. S. McAllister, 
Bureau of Standards; Edwin B. George, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; and A. 
E. Webster, of Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
The annual banquet will be held Thursday eve- 
ning, with Dr. Stanley L. Krebs and Herbert 
L. Cope as the chief after-dinner speakers. 
Dancing will follow the speaking program. 

The convention will come to an end Friday 
morning with the presentation of service 
diplomas, the introduction of the new officers 
and an address by the incoming president. 

A special program of entertainment has been 
prepared, particularly for the ladies who will 
be present. There will also be an extensive 
number of exhibits made by lumber and build- 
ing supplies manufacturers. 





EvEN GAS as a heating agent finds it neces- 
sary to call on wood to help it keep a house 
warm. A citizen of a northwestern suburb of 
Chicago built a $50,000 stone house and put in 
a gas heating outfit. During the first January 
spent in the house a carpenter got an order for 
$75 worth of storm sash, and they will be in- 
stalled shortly. 


National Exporters in Annual 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MempPHIs, TENN., Jan. 28.—Memphis was 
selected as headquarters for the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association at a meeting of the 
board of managers immediately following the 
twenty-eighth annual meeting which closed here 
today. 

Harvey M. Dickson, who for the last fifteen 
years has been secretary of the association, 
tendered his resignation, which was accepted, 
after the passing of a resolution by the mem- 
bership paying tribute to the service of Mr. 
Dickson. Joe Thompson, of Thompson-Katz 
Lumber Co., Memphis, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association for another year, in order 
that he personally direct the work of the office, 
which will be moved from Baltimore, Md. 

Harry Fowler, Case-Fowler Lumber Co., of 
Macon, Ga., was elected first vice president and 
G. A. Farber, London, England, representative 
of the Turner-Farber-Love Co., was re-elected 
second vice president. H. E. Schadt, Hyde 
Lumber Co., Memphis, was named treasurer. 
Douglas F. Huer, export manager of the Gayoso 
Lumber Co., Memphis, was elected temporary 
secretary to serve until a permanent secretary 
is chosen. It was decided to leave the selec- 
tion of a permanent secretary and assistant sec- 
retary to President Thompson, and the three 
Memphis directors, who are K. L. Emmons, of 
the Mississippi Valley Hardwood Co., W. A. 
Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., and Harry 
Love, of the Turner-Farber-Love Co., Memphis. 

Directors elected at the annual meeting were 
Harry Love, Memphis; J. W. Mayhew, W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; Emmett 
Ford, Mengel Co., New Orleans, La.; R. H. 
Tchudy, Kansas City Box Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; and J. J. Linehan, Mowbray & Robinson 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Kellogg Lumber Co., of Memphis and 
Monroe, La., was elected to membership in the 
association. Four other Memphis prospects are 
expected to join within a short time. 

The feature of the annual meeting was the 
address of Edward Barber, director of foreign 
affairs for the association, London, England. 
Mr. Barber told the members of the association 





Looking for surplus ma- 
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that business in Europe during 1930 was 
slightly in excess of that in 1929, based on re- 
ceipts in the United Kingdom. He predicted 
that 1931 would be as good, if not a better 
year than 1930. This prediction was based 
upon the gradual increase in the building in- 
dustry in Europe and general improvement in 
business conditions. Mr. Barber was re-elected 
director of foreign affairs. 

President Thompson in his annual address 
was very optimistic, stating that the lumber 
market has passed the low point, that the bot- 
tom has been reached and is now a thing of 
the past. He predicted a steady improvement 
during the next few months. 

All members of the association joined in an 
informal discussion with Mr. Barber in refer- 
ence to claims etc. Among the visitors at the 
meeting were Horace E. Dickson, of the bu- 
reau of foreign and domestic commerce, Wash- 
ington, and N. J. Bellamy, lumberman from 
Moosejaw, Sask., Canada. 





along with his report setting forth the activities 
of his office for the year just closing Harvey 
M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, also forwarded his 
resignation. Mr. Dickson has not been well for 
some time and is regaining his strength so 
slowly as to cause him to feel that he might 
not prove equal to the exactions of his duties 
as secretary, should he continue. Mr. Dickson 
was elected secretary fifteen years ago and dur- 
ing this entire time, as it was years before, the 
office of secretary has been located in Balti- 
more. He is the third incumbent in the his- 
tory of the organization, E. M. Terry having 
been the first, chosen about thirty years ago, 
with J. McD. Price as the second. Mr. Dick- 
son succeeded Mr. Price. Prior to that he had 
been engaged in the yard business, the whole- 
sale trade, in hardwood producing ‘ operations 
and in the export business. His wide experi- 
ence gave him an unusual equipment for the 
position of secretary, and was the means of 
making his efforts exceptionally effective. Mr. 
Dickson is in his seventies and a widower, his 
wife having died some years ago. 

With Mr. Dickson’s retirement it is altogether 
probable that the office of secretary will be 
removed from Baltimore to some other place, 
perhaps) Memphis, where a large majority of 
the members are located. 


SALTIMORE, Mb., Jan. 26.—It develops that 
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Hardwood Sales Are Improving 


Buying Begins to Expand 
leMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 26.—Sales of southern 
hardwoods during the last week have jumped 
to nearly 50 percent of normal, while produc- 
tion remains about 38 percent of normal, and 
shipments at 43 percent of normal. Orders 
are on the upturn, for hardwood is needed, even 
this early in the year. A continuation of good 
business is expected, judging from many re- 
ports received of the volume of offerings made 
to southern manufacturers. The orders are 
coming from all groups. The best demand, 
however, is from the furniture trade. Furniture 
manufacturers were well satisfied with the re- 
sults of their shows, and report a volume of 
business which should keep plants active for 
several months. There have also been some 
nice orders received from automobile manufac- 
turers. The other groups of consumers are in 
the market, but flooring manufacturers are 
placing only a few orders. The export trade is 
holding up well, and some nice orders have 
been placed in the last week or ten days. For- 
eign business, while better than it was ex- 
pected to be, is still far from satisfactory, but 
shipments are holding up well, because of sales 
made in December for future delivery. 
Production is low, and it is thought that there 
will not be any increase until well after the 
first of March. Most mills are holding down 
production for the first two months of the year. 
Prices are still very weak, and some orders 
were placed at ridiculously low figures. 
Announcement is made of the dissolving of 
the partnership of the Hyde-Williams Lumber 
Co., and formation of the M. W. Hyde Lum- 
ber Co. Milo Hyde, formerly a partner with 
J. Ellis Williams, will operate the new com- 
pany, with offices in the Hyde Building, 
Memphis. 


Buffalo Boosts Remodeling 


BurraLto, N. Y., Jan. 27—The Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club began a campaign of 
newspaper publicity last week calling attention 
to the desirability of starting a home remodel- 
ing and repair campaign. Speakers will ap- 
pear before many business organizations. 
Charles P. Penney, general chairman of the 
drive, said: “By advancing the building sea- 
son three months, we hope not only to pro- 
vide work for craftsmen, but to help business.” 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the forestry 
school at Syracuse University, gave three 
addresses to the local lumbermen on Jan. 23, 
having been engaged to speak before the Buffalo 
Hoo-Hoo Club school and the Hoo-Hoo mem- 
bers, and also the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 
Before the members of the exchange he advo- 
cated the reforestation amendment to the con- 
stitution. In speaking to about fifty members 
of the Hoo-Hoo school, at the Lafayette Hotel, 
Dr. Baker outlined the benefits to be obtained 
by reforestation and conservation of the forests. 
About seventy-five lumbermen attended the 
Hoo-Hoo dinner, which followed. Dr. Baker, 
who was formerly head of the forestry depart- 
ment at Penn State College, was introduced 
by Eugene W. Carson, who was one of his 
students in forestry. At the dinner, Dr. Baker 
gave an account of forestry work at Syracuse 
University. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has dis- 
covered that sixty-nine firms have been in busi- 


ness here for seventy-five years or more. The 
list included the Zimmermann lumber firm, 
established in 1841, and Mixer & Co., suc- 


cessor to Mixer & Smith, established in 1857. 
Taylor & Crate was started about seventy 
years ago. 

Several representatives of 
L. S. Rounds, secretary, 
Albany, O. D. Williams, 


Mixer & Co.— 
who is located at 
3atavia, and C. S. 


Vorhis, Syracuse—are spending two weeks on 
a visit to the mills of Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. 

The annual meeting of the McLean lumber 
companies was held at the office of the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co. on Jan. 23, when officers 


were re-elected. 
W. G. Kahman, 





Visitors last week included: 
San Francisco, district sales manager McCloud 
River Lumber Co., and L. V. Graham, general 
sales manager Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas 
City. 


Sales Encourage Hardwood Men 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., Jan. 26—lHardwood mar- 
ket conditions have become more favorable. 
There has been somewhat better business, and 
prospects are brighter. Prices continue very 
unsatisfactory. Demand for automobile, floor- 
ing and core stock, veneers and plywoods has 
increased, and there is a likelihood of larger 
sales to radio-cabinet makers. More quotations 
are being made than for some time. Collec- 
tions as a whole have not been any too good, 
and hardwood companies, here and elsewhere, 
have been affected somewhat by failures among 
consumers of hardwoods, principally woodwork- 
ing plants. 

Hardwood prices, inch stock, f. o. b., Louis- 
ville, read: Poplar, FAS, southern, $72; 
Appalachian, $80; saps and selects, southern, 
$45; Appalachian, $55; No. 1, southern, $32@ 
35; Appalachian, $42; No. 2-A, southern, $27@ 
28; Appalachian, $30@32; No. 2-B, $20@21. 
Walnut, FAS, $220; selects, $145; No. 1, $75; 
No, 2, $32.50. Sap gum, plain, FAS, $37@40; 
common, $27@30; quartered, FAS, $52@53; 
common, $34@35. Red gum, plain, FAS, $75; 
common, $43; quartered, about the same as 
plain. Ash, FAS, $65@70; common, $43@45. 
Cottonwood, FAS, $37@40; common, $28. 
Southern plain oak, red, FAS, $55; common, 
$38. Southern plain white oak, FAS, $75@s80; 
common, $42. Appalachian red oak, plain, FAS, 
$65(@70; common, $45. Appalachian white oak, 
plain, FAS, $80@90; common, $50; quartered, 
FAS, $120@125; common, $65@70. Southern 
quartered white oak, FAS, $110; common, $62 
(265. Southern quartered red oak, FAS, $85; 
common, $52.50. Sound wormy oak, $26@28. 

Production of southern hardwoods remains 
heavily curtailed. 

More optimism was displayed at the last 
meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club than 
has been shown at any meeting in months, the 
general run of reports from members indicat- 
ing very fair prospects, and somewhat better 
business—in fact better than had been expected. 
Sales to furniture and automobile plants have 
been showing the greatest improvement, mem- 
bers of the club said. 

W. H. Day, of the Wood Mosaic Co., Louis- 
ville, has been in the East for several days, 
and incidentally has been sending in some very 
fair business. 





Dry Stocks May | Be Scarce 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 26.—Inch common 
special oak, sap and select poplar and tupelo 
have been in demand since the opening of the 
year. While the movement has heen small, ac- 
cording to one observer, it has been sufficient to 
carry off old dry stocks, and it is believed that 
any appreciable increase in demand would result 
in a scarcity of dry stock of some items. It is 
well understood that hardwoods are being sold 
below cost of production, and curtailment is 
general. Those mills now inactive include those 
that usually buy logs, and those strong enough 
to determine not to be satisfied with selling 
below cost, while mills not strong enough finan- 
cially feel they must keep going. Curtailment 
has extended over months. 


Sellers Taking Firmer Stand 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, Jan. 26.—Hardwood lum- 
ber buying has been largely of a fill-in char. 
acter, according to wholesalers. Retailers were 
buying items of which they were short, and 
eastern wholesalers were buying where they 
could pick up bargains. There was a fair lot 
of inquiries, from the furniture trade and auto- 
motive industries and other wood fabricators, 
A few orders were placed for flooring, and 
some sellers stipulated that buyers must take 
at least one-third red oak. Neither inquiry nor 
purchasing was as brisk as in the early part 
of the previous week. The more responsible 
dealers were not selling regular lots under 
quoted prices, though here and there a broken 
lot might be obtainable for less. Appalachian 
hardwoods especially were being firmly held, 
and the larger dealers were not pushing sales 
at prestnt prices. Buyers find that mills and 
wholesalers are stiffening in their price views, 

Moderate weather and the desire to make 
more work for unemployed has stimulated fac- 
tory repairs to a considerable degree. Prepara- 
tions are being made by contractors for work 
on viaducts and on the union depot job. South- 
ern Ohio is going to expend about $2,000,000 
in road work this spring. 

Ross C. Kuhlman, secretary-manager Lumber 
& Millwork Association (Inc.), formerly Dis- 
trict No. 1 Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, has been appointed a member of the 
cost accounting committee of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Orders Continue Above Output 


Warren, ArK., Jan. 26—Orders booked by 
the large hardwood mills exceeded production 
by a comfortable margin this week. Sawmill 
output has not been increased, but planing mill 
operations have been stepped up slightly to take 
care of new business. The increased number 
of inquiries making the rounds indicate that 
buyers are only holding back until they are con- 
vinced business is actually improving, and there 
may be a rush to cover spring requirements. 
Buyers are still cautious, and there is more 
of a tendency to place badly mixed orders than 
there has been for some time. 

The large mills are limiting their outside log 
purchases to stock they are short of. Just now 
black gum is in good demand, and is bringing 
log dealers $11 to $13, delivered railroad tracks. 
For the most part small mills continue inactive. 

S. H. Fullerton returned to St. Louis after 
having spent several weeks with his sons, R. W. 
and S. B. Fullerton, officials and owners of the 
Bradley Lumber Co. Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Ful- 
lerton and daughter left this week for F1 Paso, 
Tex., where they will spend the remainder ot 
the winter. 








Elected to Vice Presidency 


Cuico, Cauir., Jan. 24—W. B. Dean, who 
for eight years has been general manager Ol 
lumber operations of the Diamond Match Co. 
with headquarters here, has been advised by 
the New York office of his election by the 
board of directors as vice president, and will 
continue in charge of lumber _ operations 
throughout California. Mr. Dean has been with 
the Diamond Match Co. since 1907, when he 
was made superintendent of retail yards. In 
1923 he became general manager, and his elec- 
tion now as vice president is a further evl- 
dence of the appreciation by the directors of his 
ability as an executive. Since 1923 the branch 
retail yard department of the company has ex- 
panded from 28 yards to 47, located in most 
of the principal cities and towns in northern 
California. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 67 and 68 
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The Rose That | Remember 


The rose that I remember 
Is not some city rose 
You buy in some December 
‘rom florists, I suppose. 
My rose was just a wild one 
That grew among the trees, 
A sweet and undefiled one, 
And sweeter than all these. 


It grew among the grasses, 
The wild, wild rose I knew. 
I wonder where the lass is 
I used to bring it to? 
[ met her in the Maytime, 
I left her in the fall. 
November came, the gray time 
“Goodbye,” and that was all. 


For youth must up and wander, 
Not even maids can hold. 

It’s miles and miles back yonder, 
And I am bent and old. 

Your roses in December 
Are pretty, I suppose— 

The rose that I remember 
Was just a wild, wild rose. 


Between Trains 


Wuirewater, Wis.—The retail lumber busi- 
ness is pretty good now, if you sell coal. We 
found Jerome Baker quite busy, but most of 
the transactions were on the scales. Oh, well, 
if we can only get people to buy lumber in 
summer to build houses, and then buy coal in 
winter to keep the houses warm, we can not 
complain. This is a dairy country around 
here, so perhaps the farmers don’t get as ex- 
cited about relief for the wheat farmer as they 
should. What they would like to see is a 
little milk-and-cream relief. Recently the price 
of milk Has been cut in Chicago, and the cut 
has extended all down the line, and the farther 
it gets the more it cuts. What the farmer 
would like to know is what happens to the milk 
en route that makes it so much more valuable. 

The local firemen turned out en masse to- 
night, but it was for a dinner and not for a 
disaster, and so all was well. As an honor 
to Jerome the audience joined in singing 
“Jeroming in the Gloaming” and allowed him 
to introduce us, which just shows you what 


funny ideas some people have of what an 
honor is. Jerome is one of the regents of the 
Teachers’ College here, and is very highly 


thought of in this community, or was until he 
admitted he was a friend of ours. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—This was home-coming 
week with us as far as the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association is concerned, for it is 
a long time since we have sat down with the 
hardwooders of the Hoosier State. Most of the 
Old Guard was there, and numerous promising 
recruits. The president of the National, John 
Shafer, of South Bend, dignified the occasion 
with his presence, not to mention John McClure, 
of Memphis. 
_ The thing that impressed us most was the 
lact that the hardwood men refused to be 
downhearted, and they have had as much right 
to be as anybody. John Raine, of Rainelle, 
another distinguished hardwood man who at- 
tended, sat on our right hand. John’s mill is 
on top of one of highest hills in West Virginia, 
so no wonder he is such a far-sighted man. 
His little old mill is running right along, and 
ie expects soon to see it running even longer. 
Charles H. Barnaby, the tall sycamore of 
the Wabash, was, of course, among those pres- 
ent. The only way to keep Charlie away from 
a hardwood meeting would be to lock him up, 
and that has never happened to Charlie, yet. 
The Amoses, father and son, and R. E, Hollo- 


well, saw to it that we didn’t lack for any- 
thing. Beau Brummel Donnell was also pres- 
ent. We wish we could make a derby look on 
us like it does on him. Of all the figures in 
Indiana hardwood lumber industry, it seems 
to us that he has the best, not to mention that 
schoolgirl complexion. We motored 95 miles 
and railroaded 219 more today to get here for 
this meeting, but it was worth every inch of it. 


Detroit, MicH.—Some six hundred members 
of the Motor City Traffic Club annual dinnered 
here tonight. They admitted that traffic wasn’t 
all it should be, but agreed that it soon would 
be. A judge presided, but when a layman says 
anything about traffic troubles, a traffic man 
feels like Noah did when he met the man 
from Johnstown. All a traffic man is supposed 
to know is all the shippers and all the rates, 
including birth, and all he is expected to prove 
is that the road to heaven is the only road 
better than his, and maybe not that. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Traffic Club of Syra- 
cuse got together tonight. We asked some of 
the fellows if this was their annual dinner, 
but they said no, that business wasn’t as bad 
as that. However, it was the annual dinner, 
and, just to prove it, the boys had Dean 
Andrews, of Syracuse University, do the pre- 
siding. Lumbermen have good reason to learn 
the Syracuse college yell, for it has one of the 
best forestry schools in the country. There is 
nothing highbrow about the dean, but there is 
nothing lowbrow about him, either, so we rather 
guess that Syracuse must be a pretty good 
school. 


The Time to Build 


The time to buy is when you have the money, 

The time to build—though this sounds rather 
funny— 

Is when you haven't, when you have to borrow, 

For better build today and pay tomorrow 

Than keep on paying rent. It’s not so clever, 

This paying rent you'll have to pay forever, 


Keep out of debt, but there’s no way of telling 

The endless debt of those without a dwelling, 

In debt the man, although he’s never known it, 

Who’s bought a house, and yet who doesn’t 
own it. 

You buy a house, in one way or another, 

So build a house, for you and not some other. 


We See b' the Papers 


Too bad there aren’t less candidates running 
and more factories. 


Our President is a civil engineer, but if the 
Senate doesn’t improve, he will have to drop 
the civil. 

We may find out all about the private life 
of a movie star, but we shall never know her 
thoughts. 

Hogs and lambs are both doing better on the 
produce exchange. On the stock exchange, when 
the hogs win the lambs generally lose. 


Wheat in Liverpool sold the other day for 
the lowest price it has since Queen Elizabeth's 
time. Poetry has been selling for the Shake- 
speare price for quite a while now. 

What the farmer can’t understand is how 
some city fellow can buy his wheat without 
saying anything to him, without paying any- 
thing for it, and sell it to some other fellow 
he doesn’t know, who never expects it to be de- 
livered. 

We certainly would hate to have some 
stranger buy our lumber for less than we think 
it is worth, without paying us anything for it, 
and then sell it to some other fellow, without 
getting anything for it, or ever really deliver- 
ing it. 


LUMBERMAN 

















Start 
1931 
Right 


by getting acquainted with 
Meadow River mixed cars of 
5 kinds of Hardwood Flooring, 
6 kinds of Hardwood Trim, 
Stepping, Risers, Poplar Bevel 
Siding, etc. 


Meadow River mixed cars 
will save you money on freight, 
cut your stock investment, in- 
crease your turnover and your 
profits. 


For quality, good manufac- 
ture, perfect drying, careful 
handling and loading, order a 
mixed car of the following 
from Meadow River: 


FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


TRIM and MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 


Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 


Poplar 


Our products are all made from 
soft textured West Virginia timber— 
the “Cream of the Appalachians.” 


Meadow River 


Lumber Co. 


Rainelle, W. Va. 




















GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLow PINE 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 
ties enable us to season lum- 
ber to the moisture content 
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Wie Rope tee | 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 








Established 1857 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


New York, Chicago 
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Is Just Whatthe Name Implies 
“Parker's” Calking Patty. 


ALSO USE AND SELL— 
“Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Patty. 
*“Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 


Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO.., Oshkosh, Wis. 
ee 


——- Ralph a — 


Have you a problem to solve in | 

transportation or harvesting 
— mob og 
u pow. An invaluable reference book 
oth tb peste” timber owners, 


41 So. Deuter &. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Club Playlet Is Success 


New York, Jan. 26.—The Nylta Club set a 
new attendance record for a regular meeting 
last Friday night when more than 200 members 
attended the election of six directors and the 
presentation of a play, “Lumber on Trial,” 
with a cast entirely made up of Nyltarians. 
Barlow F. Shuit, the president, announced that 
the attendance exceeded any previous meeting 
except the annual Christmas parties and said 
this augured well for growing interest in the 
organization. 

After the ballots had been counted, the fol- 
lowing had been elected directors: Louis F. 
Kreyer of Dykes Lumber Co.; Herman Bayer, 
of Jacob Bayer Lumber Co.; Joseph S. Nash, 
of Charles Fischer & Co.; Raymond Hoag, of 
Wright Lumber Co.; Nicholas A. Hoffman, of 
Kells Mill & Lumber Co., and Newell E. 
Bliss, of Plunkett-Webster Co. 

“Lumber on Trial” was the biggest show yet 
staged under Nylta auspices. Phillip Bossler 
was the author and stage director and also took 
a part in the play. The story concerned a 
woman who had purchased lumber and claimed 
that she had been sold short lengths. As the 
result of the trial, a retailer, a wholesaler, a 
contractor and a manufacturer were all given 
jail sentences. 

l'rederick J. Bruce was the prosecuting at- 
torney and J. D. Dawkins was the defense 
lawyer. Jack Walsh played the feminine role. 
Others who took part were Barlow Shuit, Al 
Seiber, Johnny Roth, Robert Leibman, Gordon 
J. McDonald, William McCloy. 

The audience pronounced it a great show and 
many suggested that if the Broadway theaters 
are short of talent at any time they could do 
much worse than applying to the Nylta Club 
for help. 


Discuss Hemlock Problem 

STEVENS Point, Wis., Jan. 26.— The first 
meeting of the new year of the Central Wis- 
consin Lumbermen’s Club was held at the Hotel 
Whiting last Thursday night at which twenty 
members and visitors partook of a 6:30 steak 
dinner. 

The new president of the club, A. E. Way, of 
the Dairy Belt Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis., 
presided, and in memory of William F. Kellogg, 
of the Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., who passed away last December, 
the entire gathering stood at silent attention 
for a moment. 

The club listened to a very able 10-minute 
talk on ways of creating new business by J. M. 
Pfiffner, of the E. J. Pfiffner Co., of this city. 

Gordon Connor of the Connor Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis., told of the situation most of the 
hemlock producers of Wisconsin and Michigan 
were facing, due to inroads of western soft- 
woods in the Wisconsin markets, and stressed 
the necessity for retailers in these States to 
handle Wisconsin and Michigan hemlock wher- 
ever possible. A canvass of the membership 
revealed that the major portion of dimension, 
sheathing boards and drop siding handled was 
native hemlock. A committee composed of M. 
L. Laird, Arthur C. Lindsay and Herman C. 
Vetter drew up a resolution stating the attitude 
of the club toward the handling of hemlock in 
preference to western woods, and the secretary 
was ordered to send a copy to the secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The resolution follows: 

We, the retail lumber dealers of the Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, assembled 
at Stevens Point, Jan. 22, wish to acknowl- 
edge the present predicament of the manufac- 
turers of hemlock and the frequent com- 
plaints registered against the retail dealers 
in regard to the sale of hemlock lumber. 

In reply to the complaint, we wish to state, 
with some emphasis, that our attitude in re- 
gard to the use of native hemlock has always 
been sympathetic. We claim (and we are 
ready to submit figures) that our sales of 


Wisconsin hemlock have far exceeded West 


Coast lumber. Our yards have sold ten Cars 
of native hemlock, to one of fir or southerp 
pine. 

However, we wish to state that the spirit of 


co-operation has been lacking on the part of 


Wisconsin hemlock manufacturers. We fe. 
mind the manufacturer of our difficulty to 
secure dry stock. In nearly every instance 


on the receipt of a car of hemlock it has 
been necessary to place the material 
sticks. 

We want to sell our own State product 
knowing its superiority to other material for 
most purposes, but to do this, we must have 
the co-operation of the manufacturer, The 
western manufacturer, as well as the south- 
ern manufacturer, has sought to meet the re. 
tail dealers’ need, standing ready not only to 
furnish dry material, but giving us widths 
and lengths as needed—all this at a lower 
price than Wisconsin hemlock. 

We pledge ourselves to give our best 
efforts to help move our own State product 
but we earnestly solicit the help of the Wis. 
consin manufacturer that our effort may be 
successful. 

Brief talks were made by M. L. Laird, Arthur 
C. Lindsay, Elbert Kellogg and others. 


Installs Newly Elected Officers 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Jan. 26.— The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, scheduled to be held on Jan. 13, 
was postponed to Jan. 20, at which time new 
officers for the ensuing year were installed. 

President Ifrank C. Storton announced the 
standing committees for the year. Members 
discussed the business outlook at some length 
and the general opinion was that 1931 is going 
to be a better trade year than last. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
Feb. 10. 


on 


St. Louis Hoo-Heo Elect 


Str. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—Hoo-Hoo Club of 
St. Louis No. 6, the wood products institute of 
the metropolitan district of this city, held its 
third annual meeting at the Mark Twain Hotel 
today with an attendance of around forty. C. 
M. Huttig, retiring president, made his an- 
nual report as did C. H. Call, secretary and 
treasurer. Both reports were very favorable 
and showed the organization in an _ excellent 
condition, and that it was functioning well. 

Mr. Huttig’s report covered a brief survey 
of the activities of the club during the year 
under his administration. It showed that 127 
industrial contacts were made with out-of-town 
concerns and correspondence was carried on 
with them to the mutual advantage of both the 
club and the concerns. A progressive policy 
was carried on by the club in many ways, and 
it had held a number of meetings and luncheons 
in connection with other organizations. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—A. H. Vieth, of Coudy Bros. 
Lumber Co., Granite City, III. 

First vice president—E. W. Wiese, Thomas 
& Proetz Lumber Co., St. Louis. ; 

Second vice president—W. L. Trampe, presi- 
dent of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 

Secretary and treasurer—C. H. Call, St. 
Louis. 

Board of directors—Group No. 1: Manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of softwoods, E. W. 
Wiese; Group No. 2:—Manufacturers and 
wholesalers of hardwoods, A. J. Lang; Group 
No. 3: Retail lumber dealers, Eli Goldstein, 
Group No. 4: Commission salesmen and direct 
mil] representatives, W. W. Dings; Group No. 
5: Tie, timber, box and cooperage manufac- 
turers, A. R. Fatham; Group No. 6: Planing 
mills and sash and door manufacturers, C. 
F. Paul; Group No. 7: mages Valley Lum- 
ber Institute, R. L. Wiles; Group No. 8: Indi- 
vidual members, H. A. Stockmann; Group 
No. 9: East Side representatives, A. 
Gauen; Group No. 10: Directors at lareé 
(two), F. W. Weinel and W. L. Trampe. 

C. W. Nelson, vice president of the Frost 
Lumber Industries (Inc.), made a short aM 
interesting talk. 
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Planing Mill Products Decrease 


A supplemental report by the bureau of the 
census, covering both independent planing mills 
and planing mills operated in conjunction with 
sawmills shows that the value of the products 
of these establishments (at f. 0. b. factory 
prices) in 1929 aggregated $1,046,528,051, a de- 
crease Of 5.6 percent as compared with $1,108,- 
981,920 reported for 1927, the last preceding 
census year. 

The total for 1929 is made up as follows: 
Dressed lumber, including flooring, ceiling and 
siding, $93,650,828 ; doors, $59,315,987; sash, 
window and door frames, $27,699,- 
931; plywood, $55,085,220; portable houses, 
$11,575,152; tanks and vats, $5,187,047; silo 
stock, $3,273,497; miscellaneous millwork and 
millwork not reported by kind, $359,827,703; 
amount received for custom planing, $5,630,563. 

Statistics on the output of planing-mill prod- 
ucts in 1929, by kind, quantity, and value, for 
independent planing mills and for planing mills 
operated in conjunction with sawmils, are given 
in the table below. The figures for independent 
planing mills are revisions of those presented in 
the preliminary report published Dec. 31, 1930, 
several additional returns having been received 
since that report was prepared. 

Planing-mill Produets, by Kind Quantity, and 
Value, for Independent Planing Mills and for 
Planing Mills Operated in Conjunction 
with Sawmills: 1929 


$25,282,123 ; 


Planing Mills 
Operated in 
Conjunction 
With 
Sawmills 


Independent 


Total VPianing Mills 


929 . .$1,046,528,051 $550,077,869 $4196,450,182 


1,108,381,920 573,603,538 534,778,382 





1.}.2e. 17,869,285 4,171,091 13,698,194 
Value .---$493,650,828 $130,781,632 $362,869,196 
17,231,703 12,022,714 5,208,989 
$59,315,987 $44,127,476 $15,188,511 
28,160,491 27,049,442 1,111,049 
epee $25,282,123 $24,412,134 $869,989 
ind 
r 9,175,74 8,204,712 971,031 
as eae $27,699,931 25,954,124 $1,745,807 
‘ 1 value $55,08 0 $27,928,835 $27,156,385 
houses 
eee $11,575,152 $11,569,252 $5,900 
Ks and vats 
Ger wees $5,187,047 $5,027,645 $159,402 
Ss stock, value $3,273,497 $2,173,239 $1,100,258 
Miscellaneous 
I Ww < and 
work not re- 
rted by kind, 
alue* .-.$359,827,703 $272,962,619 $86,865,084 
ount re- 
for cus- 
planing .. $5,630,563 $5,140,913 $489,650 
Wooden tanks and vats are also made to 
extent as secondary products by establish- 


ents engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
ructural and ornamental ironwork, foundry and 
machine-shop products, and windmills and wind- 
mill towers. The value of the tanks and vats 





specifically reported by such establishments as 
n 1927 was $532,563. The corresponding 

Value for 1929 has not yet been ascertained but 

Will | given in the final report of the present 

ensus 

x. Molding, inside trim, and general millwork 


separately reported. Includes approximately 


*‘-.374,383 representing values of miscellaneous 
millwork normally belonging to other industries, 
such as screens, boxes, and shooks, made as sec- 
ndary products by establishments engaged pri- 


lly in the manufacture of lumber and of plan- 
£ mill products. 





To Lecture on Forestry 


_To give the story of forestry as it is prac- 
teed by the U. S. Forest Service, John C. 
Auhns, supervisor of the Whitman national 
lorest in eastern Oregon, has been detailed by 
Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief forester, to present a 
eTIes ot lectures at schools of forestry in the 
middle west, the East and the Northeast during 
the current winter months. 

Mr. Kuhns has been connected with the Forest 


Service for 20 years as forest guard, ranger, 
range examiner and supervisor. He will tell of 
the work on the Whitman national forest, in- 
cluding sales of timber, use of forage, provision 
for camping and summer home sites, building 
mountain telephone lines, roads, trails, lookouts, 
and organization of fire protection. 

Mr. Kuhns delivered his first lecture Jan. 11 
at the forest school of the University of Min- 
nesota and will conclude the series at Penn 
State College, Pa., March 12. His program 
calls for five lectures at each school and his 
itinerary includes lowa State College, Michigan 
State College, the University of Michigan, Pur- 
due University, University of New Hampshire, 
University of Maine, Connecticut Agricultural 
College, Yale University, Syracuse University, 
and Cornell University. : 





Support Forestry Appropriations 


Franklin W. Reed, forester of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, appeared 
befere the Senate committee on agriculture and 
forestry and supported several appropriations 
for forestry purposes which are sponsored by 
the association. 

Particular emphasis was placed by Mr. Reed 
on the wisdom of appropriating the entire $250,- 
000 authorized by Congress for the survey of 
the forest resources of the nation, which will 
be valuable in proportion to the speed with 
which it can be completed. 

Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief of the Forest Ser- 
vice, told the committee that he was prepared 
to expend efficiently the full authorized amount 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1, next, 
and stressed the need for expediting the work 
on the survey. 

Mr. Reed also urged an increase in the ap- 
propriation for cooperative fire protection under 
the Clarke-McNary law from $1,775,000, as 
recommended by the budget bureau, to $2,000,- 
000, pointing out the great value of this co-oper- 
ative work and what could be accomplished by 
the additional $225,000 during the coming fiscal 
year. 

Other items supported by Mr. Reed included 
an addition of $12,500 for the employment and 
maintenance. of a forester to serve with agricul- 
tural attaches in Europe; an increase of $33,- 
700 for the purpose of studying anti-shrink 
treatment of wood, to improve the use of wood 
for frame buildings and to improve the lasting 
qualities of paints on wood; an increase of 
$285,000 to be used for controlling white pine 
blister rust on the national forests and on State 
and private holdings in Idaho and surrounding 
States; an increase of $10,000 for the forest 
fire weather warning service, and an addition 
of $10,000 for adequate research on bark beetle 
control. 

In addition to his verbal statement in support 
of $33,700 for wood research, Mr. Reed sub- 
mitted to the committee a statement prepared 
by Trade Extension Manager Shaw explaining 
in more detail the need for the proposed work. 





Tariff Hearing on Lumber 
Jan. 26—The United 


Wasuineton, D. C., ] 

States Tariff Commission has announced that it 
will hold a public hearing in this city beginning 
at 10 a. m. on March 19. At that time “all 
parties interested will be given opportunity to 
be present to produce evidence and to be heard 
with regard to the differences in costs of pro- 
duction of, and all other facts and conditions 
enumerated in section 336 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, with respect to the following articles de- 
scribed in paragraph 401 of title 1 of said 
tariff Act, namely, lumber and timber of fir, 
spruce, pine, hemlock or larch.” 
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Easy to Sell Because © 
Every Home Needs 
Supercedar Closets 
and Every Woman 


Wants Them! a 


Supercedar, Brown’s Su- 
percedar, comes to you in yy 
cartons, protected against | 
damage and deterioration. 
Each box is marked with 
width and quantity. The 
quality is guaranteed—90%, 
or more, red _ heartwood, 
100% oil content. 
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Any carpenter or handy man 
applies it right over the old 
plastered walls, ceiling, floor 
and inside of door. Costs little, 
saves much. Or, in new work, 
use Supercedar Closet Lining 
instead of lath and plaster. No 
wall paper, no paint or varnish. 
Then it costs virtually nothing. 








Every retailer can sell Su- 
percedar. Small investment. 
Easy sales. Good profit. Makes 
friends. Ask for miniature 
sample box with circular and 
quotations. 
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WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER |= 
Fi oF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR EE 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 
Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 


gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 
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At the National Auto Show 
fter spe 4 few hours at the National 


. i “4 
Chicago, 
Monday night, a representative of the AMERI- 


AN LUMBERMAN was le to gather some idea 


gathe 
f truck of 1931 is 
and more infor- 
atior t be gathered in the numerous 
ndiv s along automobile row on 
Michie I d 
< } are the first things on 
notice n the new models Liberal applica- 
ns jur plating and new color 
binations are what manufacturers are 
putting on trucks in general and on some 
pes particular During the coming 
months that will be the style in motor 
ruck Other lines of business, at least 
ome of which will be competing with the 
lumberman for the dollar temporarily pos- 
essed by that uncertain person, the con- 
ume! vill be using these attractive convey- 
neces (some of which bear but litle resem- 
vlan to the popular conception of what con- 
stitutes a motor truck) It behooves the 


eller of lumber to Keep his trucks “dressed 
ip” also, unless he is willing for them to 
appear shabby in comparison 

Take it from the writer who has seen 
them, some of the trucks now on display are 
rather gorgeous affairs, and that does not 
necessarily mean that they are expensive, 





Are You Willing 


for Your Yard to Be Judged by 
the Appearance of 


Your Truck? 
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but. that the manufacturer has found ways 
to add beauty while dropping dollars off the 
price, by virtue of pared production costs. 

Consider, for example, the extensive Gen- 
eral Motors line, which to its pleasing body 
designs has added the brightening influence 
of shining radiator and new color combi- 
nations, 

And the Reo, which has not only the 
chromium-plated radiator, but also the 
radiator bars, trim ete., on its super-tonner, 
and the improved three-tonner has all this 
and more The super-tonner, by the way, 
now is equipped with Clark four-speed trans- 
mission and a heavier, semi-floating spiral 
bevel rear axle for duals. 

Let us not forget the Dodge Bros. “De- 
pendability’” line, which includes a wide 
range of pay-load capacities and in all a 
swanky appearance capable of bringing up 
the estimation of any lumberman owner. 

International Trucks, always favorites with 
lumbermen, in the timber operations in the 
South especially, appear now in a new dress 
more pleasing than ever, and the new “Six- 
Speed Special,” with 1%-ton rating and fine 
performance, is something which the com- 
pany was proud to announce 

There seems to be quite a flair, this year, 
for 1%-ton trucks, probably to offer a com- 
promise between the heavier models, formerly 
demanded when customers bought large 
quantities at a time, and the ton truck, which 
in these days of hand-to-mouth buying often 
is overloaded rather than bear the expense 
of operating one of the heavy-duty models. 
The three-ton size is also enjoying consider- 
able popularity, if the frequency of displays 
may be taken as an authoritative index to 
popularity 

It is especially noticeable that lumbermen 
of the middle West were, some of them, not 
slow to realize the importance of keeping up 
to date on motor truck equipment, for sev- 
eral of them made it a point to be in Chicago 
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and Yard 





These 
men, and others like them who will be on 
the watch when the new trucks hit their 
territories, will not be caught napping in the 
important matter of transportation. 


to attend the show at the Coliseum. 


More About Public Indignation 


Still mindful of the agitation caused near 
St. Louis a few weeks ago when a truck 





‘driver forced off the road a motorist who 


happened to be Henry S. Caulfield, governor 
of Missouri, a representative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN was especially interested in 
one of the discussions which took place at 
the annual convention of the Retail Lum- 
ber dealers’ Association of Indiana held at 
Indianapolis earlier this month. There were 
four parties to the discussion on this par- 
ticular subject—Lewis Walker, of Terre 
Haute, then president of the association, 
Wallace Wolfe, of Lafayette, G. Frank Smith, 
another Lafayette lumber retailer who also 
is a representative in the State legislature, 
and Charles Lantz, a former member of the 
State Senate. 

Mr. Wolfe said that railroads build and 
maintain their own right-of-way, using large 
amounts of local labor at times and also 
using large quantities of lumber for this 
purpose, while the trucks and buses (which 
class, incidentally, of necessity includes 
trucks owned and operated by lumber re- 
tailers and manufacturers) are allowed to 
compete with railroads but use the public 
highways, built by public funds, and this 
retailer thought the situation both unfair 
and un-businesslike. Later in the session 
Mr. Smith entered, fresh from the State 
Capitol, and Mr. Wolfe called on him for 
his contribution to the discussion. 

Mr. Smith indicated the attitude of at least 
a part, and maybe many, of the members of 
State legislatures, in his remarks. “Are you,” 
he asked, “going to sit idly by and thought- 
lessly spend your four cents a gallon on 
road taxes, and then find that your roads 
are being worn out by trucks? These trucks 
ruin the business of railroads and inter- 
urbans, whose employes own homes and pay 
taxes. And besides the roads were not built 
for big trucks.” He told of a road near Terre 
Haute, where mine trucks had worn down 
one side of the pavement until it was in a 
serious condition. Here Mr. Walker inter- 
posed an objection, remarking that those 
mines were not in operation, but the legisla- 
tor added that it was caused, then, by the 
daily and nightly trips of trucks operated by 
chain groceries. 

Mr. Lantz objected to such arraignment of 
motor transportation, maintaining that the 
railroads do not provide the service offered 
by buses and trucks, and insisted that the 
buses and trucks therefore do the public a 
service by continuing in operation Mr. 
Smith retored that if they do, they should 
be made to pay their own way. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may 
not agree with this State legislator, or they 
may, but agree or not, the fact remains that 
there is this sentiment and that it is strong. 
Not only that, but it by demanding higher 
truck taxes demands higher taxes on lumber- 
men’s trucks. There is just about one thing 
that will allow the individual lumberman to 
cast his ‘“‘vote” on either side, that is for him 
to write to, or talk to, the State legislator 
representing his district. 





Hemlock Prices Now and Ten 
Years Ago 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Jan. 26.—Significant of 
the effect on northern woods of competition 
from West Coast products is the price at which 
hemlock is being offered now compared to 
prices secured ten years ago. At that time No. 


2 & better hemlock from northern mills sold 
for about $45 f. o. b. mills. 
age is not more than $25. 


The present aver- 
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We Are Interested 
in Getting 
Your Order 


On articles it rarely pays many yards 
to stock and for which there is a per- 
sistent consumer demand to wit: 


Long and wide Fir joist and 
timber. 


Clear Fir turning squares—finish 


and PLYWOOD. 
California Redwood finish as 


wide as 30”; also squares and 
rustic. 


Knotty Pine. 


Hardwood flooring in Oak and 
Maple. 


Red Cedar Lining. 
WE ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 


Senele 


LUMBER Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





























Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








x. | 


GOLDSBORC 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


le JOHNSON & WIMSATT 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 








K. D.Window and Door Frames 
We Can Also Frame parts 
Garage Doors 


é House Doors 
Furnish 


Cut Door Stock 
Plywood or Veneer Panels. 


Porch Columns 
Porch Newels Porch Rails 
Balusters and Baluster Stock. 


Straight cars or mixed with 


yard stock. 
John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lun 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneou 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
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Document Is Written to Chiefs by 
Order of Congress Telling 
of Impending War 


A letter of friendship written to 
the Indian tribes and signed by 
John Hancock as president of the 
Continental Congress on June 10, 
1776, about three weeks before the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has come into the posses- 
sion of John A. Klemann, head of 
the Nassau Stamp Company at 68 
Nassau Street. 

Mr. Klemann purchased it with 
other old letters, some of which had 
early issues of United States stamps 
on the envelopes from the estate of 
Louise Lee Schuyler, a great-grand- 
daughter of Alexander Hamilton, 
who died in 1926 at the age of about 
90 years. 

This Hancock letter refers to the 
difficulties with the King of Great 
Britain and closes with the offering 
of a “few necessaries as tokens of 
good-will.” The letter is supposed 
to have been written to the chiefs 
of some of the Algonquin or Iro- 
quois tribes. It reads: 


In Congress, June 10, 1776. 

Brothers: We hope the frie nd- 
hip that is between us and you will 
be firm and continue as long as the 
sun shall shine and the waters run; 
that we and you may be as one 
people and have but one heart and 
be kind to one another like brethren. 

Brothers: The King of Great 
Britain, hearkening to the evil coun- 
sel of some of his foolish young 
men, is angry with us because we 
will not let him take away from us 
our land and all that we have and 
give it to them, and because we will 
not do «everything that he bids us, 
and hath hindered his people from 
bringing goods to us; but we have 
made provision for getting such a 
quantity of them that we hope we 
shall be able to supply your wants 
as formerly. 

Brothers: We shal] order all our 
warriors and young men not to hurt 
you or any of your kindred; and we 
hope you will not suffer any of 
your young men to join with our 
enemies or to do anything wrong to 
is; that nothing may happen to 
make any quarrel between us. 

Brothers: We desire you to accept 
a few necessaries which we present 
you with as tokens of our good-will 
toward you 

By order of Congress, 


ffanccne 


JOHN HANCOCK, President 
—The New York Times. 


Friendship::- 


The friendship existing between the American 
Lumberman, its subscribers and its adver- 
tisers, is a three-way friendship. 


All these fifty-seven years we have been giving 
to our readers the best in our trade. Our staff, 
reporters and correspondents throughout the 
whole country are experienced and alert—and 
as a result our readers have advance news 
that is reliable, authoritative and comprehen- 
sive. The material is prepared by men who 
know from their long experience and acquain- 
tance the details of the building business. 
The careful analyses of the markets, together 
with new merchandising ideas, help our folks 
to make an honest profit by a better appre- 
ciation and understanding of the current con- 
ditions throughout our business world. 


As an evidence, here is an extract from one of 
the many letters received in this morning s 
mail— 


‘‘We would like to have about six ad- 
ditional copies of your January 17th, 
1931 issue of the American Lumber- 
man. There is some exceptionally 
good reading in this number, and 
copies are wanted for distribution.”’ 


Our long established friendship will prove valu- 
able to manufacturers who are seeking 
broader distribution of their products. 


American fiimberman 
Established 1873 
431 So. Dearborn St. * Chicago, Illinois 
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Ye _ Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





Here’s the ma- 
terial that builds 
trade for dealers 
and durable build- 
ings for their cus- 
tomers. 





Wier Long Leaf 


Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


CALCASIEU 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 




















aces of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
Mille at 


Office. 
CANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























News Notes from Am 


Seattle, Wash. 


Jan. 24.—Wholesalers report a lot of rail 
inquiry. One firm stated business this month 
has been better than in January last year. 
Prices have not strengthened, except on hem- 
lock shiplap, which is getting searce. Mill 
prices are about the same. Common hem- 
lock, however, is bringing as much as fir 
for Atlantic coast shipment, because of the 
low production of hemlock. Only a few of 
the large hemlock mills are running. 


Considerable speculation is rife here as to 
whether the Intercoastal Conference will 
meet this month and, if it does, what rate 
it will set. March calls for an $11 rate. The 
cargo movement before Christmas indicated 
that space at this rate would be filled, but in 


the last two weeks the volume has fallen off. 
At this writing, January space is filled, while 
February is easy. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, shippers are not moving lumber for 
backhaul in larger volume. One firm can get 
into Cleveland profitably on some items by 
means of backhaul. The fact that lumber 
can ordinarily be purchased cheaper for rail 
shipment than for water shipment is an im- 
portant factor. Allowances for underweights 
are also in favor of rail shipments. 

Jumping of tthe Japanese lumber 
$6.50 because of the grain movement, 
withdrawal of a number of ships by 
ese lines, have resulted in a slight 
of the demand for lumber. 
movement is not appreciably greater. 

Local retail sales are about the same. Al- 
though this city has $16,000,000 worth of con- 
struction work scheduled for 1931, little of 
it has actually started. Public improvements 
to be completed aggregate $8,000,000. Last 
year factory construction alone _ totaled 
$7,000,000, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve this pace will continue. 

A firm which specializes in fir 
pects a good year, though little 
so far materialized. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Jan, 24.—There has been no pick-up in the 
lumber market as yet, nor has there been any 
change in prices. However, there is a more 
optimistic feeling among lumbermen than at 
any time the last thirty days. 

A meeting of the Pondosa pine 
gers was held here Jan. 21, 
tendance from all mills. 

Jack Carolus, freight 
local retail lumber 


rate to 
and the 
Japan- 
firming 
However, the 


piling ex- 
business has 


sales mana- 
with a good at- 


traffic manager for 
yards and Inland Empire 
mills, has announced that starting Feb. 28 a 
new tariff rate would go into effect on ship- 
ments of lumber from points west of Spo- 
kane. Such shipments to the East will take 
through rates, and the stop-in-transit 
charges will be $6.30 a car on lumber which 
receives any processing in Spokane. 

Gus Halenbrack, publicity director of 
Western Hotels (Inc.), Seattle, Wash., was 
the principal speaker at the Jan. 23 luncheon 
meeting of the Hoo-Hoo Club. Mr. Halen- 
brack gave an illustrated talk on the Pacific 
Northwest. W. F. Shaw, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, gave a five- 
minute talk on the work of the trade ex- 
tension bureau. 

At an organization meeting Jan. 
lace, Idaho, of the Pine Creek Lumber Co., 
F. W. Fitze was named president; P. P. 
Weber, vice president; A. C. Morbeck, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and E. Vowell, superintendent 
of the plant. The company sells chiefly to 
the mining interests of the Coeur d’Alene dis- 
trict, supplying lagging, lumber and mining 
timber. 

The annual 
the different 


14 at Wal- 


meeting of the 
branch 


managers of 
yards of the Monarch 
Lumber Co. was held in Great Falls, Mont., 
Jan. 8. Those attending were: J. B. Pike, 
Shelby; A. A. Hanna, Wolf Point; A. L. Rals- 
ton, Scobey, and G. E. Simpkins, Bozeman. 
Local officials attending besides Mr. Graham 
were J. B. Pontius, L. W. Wigley, H. C. Ritter, 
KE. G. Dakin, G. W. Fisher, F. C. Bauer and 
C. B. Potter. 

The Hennessy Lumber Co., of Conrad, 
Mont., has started several building improve- 
ments. An addition, 26 by 38 feet, will be 
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added to one of its main enclosed sheds, and 
an open shed front 20 by 60 feet built on the 
side, giving double-deck storage space 
for any kind of lumber. 

A quarter of a million feet of mixed yellow 


east 


pine and fir timber in the Miller Creek dis. 
trict of the Lolo forest has been sold to 
Harlan & Pitts, logging contractors of Mis. 


soula, Mont. tanger A. C, Austin has markeg 
the timber which is to be cut there. 

N. J. Peters, of Mazama, Wash., states that 
he and his sons have been cutting several] 
hundred thousand feet of cedar logs to get 
ready for next season’s run of shingles, 

Pp. J. McHugh, general sales manager of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., was a visitor 
in Spokane Jan. 21. 


E. R. Eagleson has been made manager of 


the Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co. office in Prosser, 
Wash., replacing Ray Yates, resigned, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Jan. 24.—Attention of the Tacoma Lumber. 


men’s Club was called by Dr. Horace J. Whit- 
acre, head of the local Red Cross, to the 
urgent demand for funds, at the regular 


luncheon Friday. The club gave further con- 
sideration to the plans for entertaining the 
delegates to the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association convention here, starting Feb. 19, 
Some encouraging features are noted in the 
trend of the market, but none of them are 
taken to mean that big scale lumber buying 
is at hand. Manufacturers report that in- 
quiries are increasing, and that orders show 
an upward trend. A little improvement is 
noted in the rail lumber trade. The Oriental 
cargo trade is picking up a little too and 
hopes are expressed that China will be in the 
market now that it is quieting down. 
Lumbermen are scanning proposed new leg- 
islation by the State law makers now meeting 
in Olympia, that will affect the industry. One 
proposed bill will provide for a tax of $1 an 
acre on classified reforestation lands west of 
the Cascade mountains, and a 12% percent 
yield tax when the timber is cut. Another 
bill would establish a forest products labo- 
ratory at the University of Washington. 


Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 24.—Although the 


weather is excep- 
tionally favorable, logging camps remain 
idle waiting more favorable market condi- 
tions. Operations will not be resumed until 


about the middle of next month, or possibly 
the first of March, depending upon the de- 
mand for the log supply already on hand. 

A $50,000 plant is to be constructed here by 
the Beaver Wood Products Co., to manufac- 
ture industrial lumber for shipment to east- 
ern factories. The officers of the company 
are S. R. Smith, president and manager; W. 
B. Courtney, vice president; O. C. Roehr, sec- 
retary, and Ralph L. Smith, treasurer. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 28.—Although the volume 
pine business is not heavy, as is to be ex- 
pected at this season, it is more than 20 
percent greater than up to this time in 1929, 
and shipments exceed those of last year by 
a considerable margin. The demand con- 
tinues to be limited largely to mixed cars, for 
immediate shipment. Production has fallen 
far behind last year’s figures. Prices are 
firm, with indications that a rise may be 
expected in the spring. In surplus at most 
northern pine mills are 4-inch No. 3 Norway 
4- and 6-inch Nos. 2 and 3 common, No. 2 
dimension and No. 5 boards. Listed among 
searce stocks are 10- and 12-inch No, 2 com- 
mon, No. 1 common, 5/4 and thicker shop and 
selects, 1x10- and 12-inch Nos. 2 and 3 and 
2x12-inch dimension. 

A feature of the market has been the de- 
mand for northern white cedar. In parts of 
Minnesota and nearby States where mild 
weather has driven frost from the ground, 
guard-rail construction is in progress along 
the highways. The heavy volume of in- 
quiries indicates a brisk business later in 
the year. 

Although the millwork market 
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MERICAN 


ericas Lumber Centers 


indicates that con- 
building and modernizing 


the number of inquiries 
siderable residence 


work is contemplated for early spring. Low 
prices and warm weather are stimulating ac- 
tivity. Prices are believed to have struck 


and those contemplating building are 
take advantage of the situa- 


bottom, 
beginning to 
tion. 

Clyde Learned, until recently head of the 
Learned Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, and 
who has at various times operated a number 
of retail yards in South Dakota and Minne- 
sota, has been appointed manager of a 
yard in Minneapolis, operated by the Thomp- 
son Lumber Co. 

Thirty-five members of the Twin City Mill- 
work Estimators Club heard C. T. Melander, 
representative of the Millwork Cost Bureau, 
Chicago, speak at a dinner Jan. 19 at the 
Elks Club. Mr. Melander discussed the prob- 
lem of estimating the cost of a door frame 
having side lights and an elliptic transom. 
He distributed drawings and mathematical 


solutions The next dinner meeting of the 
club will be held in St. Paul Feb. 4, when Mr 
Melander will speak again. 


Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 27.—New England ret 
lieve they can get along very 
adding to their stocks of 
market, although not 


ailers still be- 
nicely without 
lumber, and the 
absolutely stagnant, 


is certainly very dull. Prices are not at all 
satisfactory. Yard trade has been further re- 
stricted the last week by intense cold and 


snow. It does not look now as though the 
long hoped for improvement in demand for 
lath is likely to materialize before spring. 
There has been no increase in the light de- 
mand for North Carolina pine, although nar- 
row edge from good band saw mills has 
lately been offered around $44@45. 

Martin A. Brown, an outstanding figure in 
the eastern trade until a nervous breakdown 
caused him to relinquish control of the 
Woodstoc k Lumber Co., the Parker Young 
Co. and other large enterprises, restored to 
vigorous health after a long rest at his 
country estate jin Wilmington, Vt., has organ- 
ized the M. A. Brown Co. and established 
offices in the Board of Trade Building. He 
is considering a trip to the West Coast, to 
spend six months or so among the mills. 

Louis M. Pratt, of the Davenport Peters 
Co., a veteran wholesaler, has the proud dis- 
tinction of having a son, L. Mortimer Pratt, 
jr. elected a director of the Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Association. 

One of the largest and oldest retail lumber 
firms in the metropolitan area is reported in 
business difficulties. Creditors, particularly 
lumber wholesalers, are disposed to be lenient 
and helpful, and it is hoped that forced 
liquidation may be averted. 


New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 27.—The lumber business was a little 
better this week than it was last. The whole- 
salers report that there is a greatly awakened 
interest among the retailers. Some salesmen 
report that they have made good returns in 
the last ten days. Retailers, especially in 
the Long Island and Westchester areas, say 
that everything points to a fairly substan- 
tial turnover this spring. 

Harry Bromberg and Adolph Steckler, 
merly with H. J. Butler & Bro. (Inc.) as 
yard manager and salesman respectively, 
have opened a retail lumber yard at 236-238 
West Fordham Road, the Bronx. They will 
operate under the firm name of the Sedgwick 
Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

The Nassau Lumber Co., Hempstead, has 
offered free firewood to families that cannot 
buy their winter fuel. Howard Brower, the 
manager, has asked the police to send needy 
Persons to the yard. 

A dinner meeting of salesmen and execu- 
tives of the Nassau Suffolk Lumber & Supply 
Corporation was held last week at Hunting- 
ton Hotel, Long Island. All eleven affiliated 
yards were represented. Announcement was 
made that the Corporation had been ap- 
Pointed distributer to all estates and the 
industrial trade in the counties of Nassau and 
Suffolk of the full line of insecticides, fer- 


for- 


tilizers and chemical specialties of the 
Goulard & Olena Co., of this city. <A. S. 
Goulard, head of the company, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by Walter R. Pettit, of A. S. Pettit 
& Sons, one of the Nassau Suffolk corpora- 


tion’s affiliates. 
L. B. Anderson, vice president Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., expects to return about the 


middle of 
West Coast mills. 

The Lindsley Lumber Corporation, of 106 
3road Street, Newark, N. J., operator of the 
West Virginia Flooring Corporation at 
Elkins, W. Va., reports that business in its 
line is unusually good. Stocks have about 
been exhausted, it was reported, and mill 
operations will be resumed in the very near 
future. 


next month from a trip to the 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 26.—The last four or five 
has been a decided increase in 
all classes of the trade. 
which has been dull for 
experienced quite 


days there 
orders from 
3usiness in the East, 
months, apvarently 
a revival, for mills in this 
section have received good orders for both 
industrial and yard stock. The South was 
taking more, particularly of southern 
pine. The good distribution of orders, and 
their increasing frequency, has caused an op- 
timistic feeling among the mills. Prices are 
holding to low levels, but the depletion 
of supplies of some items, especially in 
southern pine, indicates that advances may 
soon occur. There was quite an expansion in 


also 


industrial sales last week. Motor car and 
body plants in Detroit resumed buying, and 
their requirements have not been fully satis- 
fied. Furniture manufacturers in Grand 
Rapids were also fairly consistent purchas- 
ers. Even locally, crating lumber was in 
excellent demand. 
. . 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Jan. 26.—Manufacturers have been accu- 
mulating some stock since the first of the 
year, largely dimension. Shed stocks are of 


about the same volume as on 
at Alabama mills are 
especially at the 


Jan. 1 Stocks 
as a rule badly broken, 
ones closed down since 
early in December. Several mills that closed 
last fall have resumed operation. Not many 
mills are able to ship an average yard as- 


sortment immediately. Low grade stock has 
been moving freely, since extremely low 
prices have prevailed. Retail yards in Bir- 
mingham have less than 5 percent of peak 
stocks. For the last sixty days they have 
been buying sparingly. Rural yards have 


better stocks than can be 
Montgomery, Mobile and Birmingham yards 
have small stocks. Outlying districts have 
been buying more freely, for the rural trade 
seems to have decided to get back to wood, 
because of low lumber prices in country dis- 
tricts, while the larger cities have stuck 
pretty close to the lists in effect in 1926 and 
1927. 


Manufacturers 


found in the cities. 


reduced a number of 
within the last ten days, listing some 
lowest figures since 1908. No. 
and 4-inch touched $6 base, 
out. Finish has declined. Dropping grades 
are also lower. Small-mill dimension finally 
touched the $10 base for 2x4- or 2x12-inch, 
16-foot and under, green or dry. Some large 
mills list their No. 2 common, worked S4S 
standard, at $10, and at this price include 
lengths 20-foot and under. 
Yard collections here are poor. 
tractors have been forced into bankruptcy 
Recently one realty firm took over 97 
dences, largely in one subdivision; estimates 
place the loans on the property at near 


items 
of the 
3 flooring 1x3- 
and has been sold 


A few con- 


resi- 


$1,000,000 A limited amount of money is 
being put out by the brokers as construc- 
tion loans. Building associations are not 
making many loans. Brokers representing 
life insurance companies are making most 
of them. Architects and contractors report 


considerable estimating 
cult. 

The Colonial Lumber Co., Phoenix City, 
Ala., has re-conditioned its plant at Tuskegee, 
Ala., and on Feb, 14 will resume operation. 


, but financing is diffi- 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 








Feather River Canyon 


Soft California 
White Pine 


White Fir 


Incense Cedar 








Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 























Sugar Pine 
California White Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine | 
White Fir | 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. | 
Shop—Selects—Common 


Dimension—Lath— Shiplap | 
Pattern—Flask | 


Ratt) 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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A New Book 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to- date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and chang zing methods 
of construction, 





Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,’ 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es‘accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
sem'-flexible red leather. 128 pages 
2%"x5%4%"”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4x4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping | 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 


All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 





ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXX XX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 











GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 








Old Growth Yellow 


OUGLAS FIR 


Specialists 


Wholesale Lumbermen and 
Exclusive Mill Representatives 


FAST SHIPPERS OF 
DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 


All Yard or Industrial Items 
Quoted Quickly 


If you are having difficulty in 
securing quality stock on 
present day market prices do not 
fail to communicate with us. 


Hockett Lumber Co 
Spalding Building 
PORTLAND OREGON 














Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 


you how. An _ invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


owners, etc. 
Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 


American Lumberman *?) 5; 2s2tbo™ 


St., Chicago 
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W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co.’s plant at 
Fayette, Ala., will get under way early in 
February. 

The Clinton Builders Supply Co. is adding 
additional machinery to increase planing mill 
capacity to handle its shortleaf low grades. 

©. A. Griflin, Bessemer sawmill operator, 
resumed part time operations last week. 
Special cutting will be looked after only. 

W. H. Guyer has returned to the M. C. 
Rumley Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, as_ sales 


manager. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Jan. 26.—Some improvement in the lumber 
situation here is to be noted. There has been 
an increase in sales over last fall, and a 
renewed feeling of confidence in the business. 
Prices continue in a chaotic condition, lum- 
bermen being, in the main, satisfied to get 
anything they can for their product. Lumber 
dealers do not believe that the present in- 
crease in demand is a flurry. An increased 
demand for railroad ties is reported from 
several southern Georgia cities. Both the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic Coast 
Line railroads have re-entered the market 
for ties, offering advanced prices, and it is 
believed that there will be a general resump- 
tion of this business. 


Macon, Ga. 


Jan. 26.—Few roofers are moving from the 
mills. Stocks are down to the lowest point 
in years, yet there is no disposition on the 
part of the larger manufacturers to resume 
operations until they obtain a better market. 
Smaller mills have been accepting the lowest 
prices ever paid for .roofers. 

Longleaf manufacturers are still running 
on short time. Little business has developed. 
tailroads and other users that usually place 
large orders are buying only what is needed 
for immediate use. Production has been so 
reduced that there is no surplus to speak of 
at the mills. Inquiries are coming in, ac- 
cording to wholesalers, and there is a general 
belief that some big orders will be placed 
soon in an effort to buy at rock-bottom point. 

Hardwood sellers report an increase in or- 
ders and inquiries, though the orders are lim- 
ited and purchases apparently are for im- 
mediate use. There has been a little increase 
in production, especially in the southern part 
of the State. Some of the hardwood plants 
farther up-State are planning to increase pro- 
duction next week. Stocks have been so 
reduced that it has become necessary to re- 
plenish them to meet the demands of the 
trade later on. Reports indicate that the 
furniture factories will be in the market 
early in February for their season’s supply 
of hardwood. Unusually heavy rains during 
the first part of January have kept the log- 
ging crews out of the swamps for some time. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Jan. 26.—The most trying of the twenty-five 
years that Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., has been 
associated with that organization, was 1930, 
he says, but despite this fact the stockholders 
were paid their regular dividend. For this, 
great praise is due D. T. Cushing, general 
manager. The Great Southern Lumber Co. 
is one of the few mills that operated at 
capacity during the last year. Mr. Cushing, 
in turn, divides honors with every employee 
of the company, saying it was made possible 
by their hearty co-operation. 

At the annual banquet of the Bogalusa 
Chamber of Commerce, D. T. Cushing, vice 
president and general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., outlined plans for the 
operation of his company for 1931, and stated 
that he hoped it would be able to equal its 
1930 record by running full time, but that it 
would be necessary to ship as much lumber 
as the plant manufactured. Victor Scanlan, 
president of the Lamar Lumber Co., in his 
speech, paid a remarkable tribute to the late 
Col. W. H. Sullivan. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., left for New York last 
Thursday, after having spent a week here 
looking after business interests. 

A. C. Long, jr., sales director of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., has returned home from 
a ten days’ selling trip in the middle West. 
Mr. Long said that there were few buyers 
who would place orders, although people were 
talking more optimistically than they have 
been in several months. 
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George A. Poteet, in charge of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. sales in Indiana, spent 
some time getting a first hand view of the 
situation at headquarters. He said that eon. 
ditions in Indiana during the last year haye 
been extremely bad but it is hoped that jp 
1931 there will be a marked improvement, 


Shreveport, La. 


Jan. 26.—Southern pine mills have had q 
stretch of good weather. A few mills are 
resuming operations, but some of the smaller 
mills are getting ready for extended shut. 
downs, as they say that prices are too low 
to permit them to make any money out of 
stumpage at current costs. Buyers are now 
beginning to find that shippers of straight 
cars of No. 2 and better shiplap, boards, dj- 
mension and center matched will not be go 
eager to supply them as in the past, and they 
will have to pay closer to mixed car prices, 
Demand has been comparatively slow. A 
number of big orders inquired about have not 
been placed. Wholesalers are interested 
mostly in getting old orders filled, as many 
shipments have been delayed by wet weather, 
While some of the larger units have booked 
heavily, prices remain almost unchanged. 

Hardwoods are still in very slow demana, 
with prices weak. 

At its annual meeting, the Shreveport 
Country Club re-elected S. H. Bolinger, S. H. 
Bolinger Lumber Co., a director. S. J, B. 
White, of the Frost Lumber Industries, was 
re-elected to the board. 

E. R. Jones, Victoria Lumber Co., has been 
re-elected a vice president of the Home Build- 
ing & Loan Association. 

William A. Anderson, Shreveport Lumber 
Co., recently delivered a lecture before the 
class in journalism at Centeneray College. 
Mr. Anderson writes under the pen name of 
Arthur Rex, and is associate editor of a 
local newspaper. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 26.—There seems to be a drift toward 
less activity. Inquiries are few, and orders 
very scarce. Southern pine and hardwoods 
were quite inactive. Red oak sawn cross ties 
are off 5 cents since Dec. 1. Reports are that 
some mills are not as eager to take orders 
at prevailing prices as they were in Decem- 
ber. While there are some reports of a 
firmer market, there are also reports that the 
market is not so firm. Both mills and yards 
seem to be marking time. The Mississippi 
Valley Lumber Institute had a_ luncheon 
meeting at the Lennox Hotel on last Wednes- 
day. H.C. Eaton, field representative of. the 
Southern Pine Association, spent three days 
here on his way to Kansas City and to attend the 
annual convention of Southwest Lumbermen’s 
Association at Wichita, Kan., was _ present 
and addressed the meeting. Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Co., an old hardwood firm, has been 
reorganized. Two of its old employees have 
taken over the business, and at a recent meet- 
ing W. L. Trampe was elected president; L. 
Giedinghagen, vice president and treasurer, 
and J. McCarthy, secretary. 

N. C. Waggoner, sales manager of the W.T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., returned today from 4 
week’s trip to Detroit, Mich., and Toledo and 
Columbus, Ohio. 

James Milne, of the Milne Lumber Co., and 
his daughter, left recently for a few weeks’ 
sojourn in California. 

George Surmeyer, of the George Surmeyer 
Lumber Co., spent four days in Chicago re- 


cently. 
Warren, Ark. 


Jan. 26.—Arkansas soft pine sales showed 
a decided improvement the latter part of this 
week, and there was an increased number of 
inquiries. Most of the orders are for quick 
shipment, though a few are for shipment 
after Feb. 1 and some as late as March. 
Mills are not taking orders for deferred shipP- 
ment unless the prices look right. There 
has been an increase in demand for finish, 
casing, base, moldings and bundled _ stock. 
Mixed orders run strong to these items. Als®, 
some orders have been placed for wrapped 
trim, which has been in very slow demand 
for the last few months. A number of in- 
aquiries are out for cut-to-length casing and 
moldings, and the mills confidently expect 
to reduce their stocks of upper grade items 
within the next few months. 

Some orders have been placed and new in- 
quiries are out for 8-, 9- and 10-foot B&bet- 
ter car siding though reported prices ° 
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§29.50, mill, on 9-foot; $27.50 on 10-foot and 
322 on 8-foot are too low to interest most of 
the large mills in this district, except where 
they can include a large percentage of 6-inch, 
which is the only item of B&better car ma- 
terial in surplus. On No. 1 car lining, 4- 
and 6-foot, prices are too low to interest the 
mills. It will not take many orders for car 
material to clean up surplus stocks and 
pring about a decided improvement in prices. 

Some orders are being placed for box shook 
and other crating items, so box departments 
are operating near capacity. Prices for this 
class of stock are holding up reasonably well, 
in spite of some extremely low offers being 
made on cut-to-length crating 30- to 80-inch. 

Exceptionally fine weather the last ten 
days has enabled logging departments to 
operate to advantage, and induced some smal] 
mills to resume operations. The Trip Lum- 
per Co. started operating at Harrel, also a 
small mill is operating at Tinsmen, and an- 
other near Ingalls, Ark. The Sanders Lum- 
per Co. is operating at Hermitage. Many 
other small operations have not yet started 
up. Some small operations have been offered 
jow priced orders for railroad material speci- 
fying a certain density growth, and they are 
experiencing considerable trouble finding 
timber large enough to fill such orders with, 
as there is very little virgin timber in this 
section not already owned by the larger com- 
panies. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Jan. 24.—Prices have not improved, but are 
encouragingly firm, according to local lum- 
permen. The greatest activity for the last 
week has been in the industrial trade; there 
was an increase in inquiries and some sub- 
stantial sales. The retail yards, which should 
normally be in the market at this time for quo- 
tations, are still holding off, although there 
is a small though steady upswing in subur- 
ban residential building. Some local planing 
mills are making a canvass of home owners 
to stimulate remodeling and repairing. Both 
direct mail and personal solicitation are be- 
ing tried. 

The early calls for bids on various con- 
struction projects subsidiary to Hoover Dam 
are gratifying to the lumber industry, as are 
also similar calls on the huge $3,000,000 Golden 
Gate Bridge project. The San Francisco War 
Memorial Building bids were opened last 
week, 

The Pacific Manufacturing Co., San Jose, 
has recently started work on lumber and 
millwork for more than sixty Government 
buildings at Balboa, Panama. The buildings 
will cost $1,750,000, and most of the work 
at the San Jose mill will be in California red- 
wood. 

Frank G. White, chief engineer Board of 
State harbor commissioners, was speaker at 
the Jan. 29 meeting of the San Francisco 
Hoo-Hoo Club. He told of improvements 
under way and pleaded for the harbor of 
San Francisco, including the proposed lumber 


terminal. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Jan. 26.—There has been very little ac- 
tivity in the North Carolina pine market dur- 
ing the last week, though a number of in- 
quiries are circulating. A new Federal build- 
ing project has got under way in this sec- 
tion, which will tae a lot of lumber, and 
others are expected to start within the next 
two or three months. Because of bad weather 
during the last two weeks or more, the mills 
have been slow in getting out old orders. 
Prices remain the same. 

There is still a fair demand for edge 4/4 
B&better circular sawn for immediate ship- 
ment. The mills do not have much stock 
to offer, and prices are a little stronger. 
Band sawn edge has not been moving so well. 
Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been very quiet, but there 
has been a better sale for No. 3 or No. 1 4/4 
stock widths, rough and dressed. B&better 
4/4 stock widths have been moving better, 
both band and circular sawn. The price is 
holding steady, and mills having any quantity 
of 10- and 12-inch can obtain a good bonus 
for these widths. There has been a much 
better demand for 5/, 6/ and 8/4 edge, also 
Stock widths, B&better. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, is 
Selling a little better. Several mixed cargoes 
of 4/, 5/ and 6/ edge box, also 4/4 No. 1 
stock box, have been sold in eastern consum- 
ing centers. Box makers do not report any 
improvement in their business, yet say that 
tis holding up very well. They are inclined 
to buy more but want lower prices. There 
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has been a little better sale for 4/4 No. 1 
stock box, dressed and resawn, and good air 
dried stock is hard to buy for quick ship- 
ment. The retail yards are showing some 
interest in box lumber, rough and dressed. 
Prices of stock and edge box remain the 
same. There have been a few more sales of 
4/4 box bark strips, rough and dressed, also 
4/4 dunnage. 

No improvement has been noticed as yet in 
demand for flooring, thin ceiling, roofers etc. 
B&better 2%-inch Nos. 1 and 2 flooring are 
still very popular in mixed cars, and even 
the light demand is gradually depleting the 
unsold surplus of these items at planing 
mills. There has been a better sale for 
B&better bark strip partition and flooring. 
Roofers continue to move slowly. There is 
some variation in prices, but it is smaller 
than it was several months ago. 





TRANSPORTATION 











Orders of the Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—Division 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Fourth Section Order No. 10502 authorizes the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co, to establish and 
maintain a rate of 24.5 cents per 100 pounds 
on lumber and articles taking the same rate 
from Memphis, Tenn., to Springfield, Mo., and 
to maintain higher rates from, to and between 
intermediate points. Provision is made that 
the intermediate rates may not be increased 
except as may hereafter be authorized by the 
commission, 

In Fourth Section Order No. 10505 Division 
2 has denied an application of the Chicag 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. 
and the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. for 
authority to establish rates for the transpor- 
tation of forest products from points in Idaho 
and Oregon on the Oregon Short Line to 
destinations in North and South Dakota with- 
out observing the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision. 





. . 
Revenue Freight Loadings 

A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight loadings for the week ended 
Jan. 17. 1930, totaled 725,938 cars, as follows: 
Forest products 32,295 cars (a gain of 2,307 
ears over the preceding week); grain, 41,- 
112 cars; livestock, 27,317 cars; coal, 167,193 
cars; coke, 8,942 cars; ore, 4,916 cars; mer- 
chandise, 206,505 cars, and miscellaneous, 


997 


237,658 cars. 


Authorizes California Railroad 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision in Finance Docket 
No. 7025, issuing a certificate authorizing the 
Western Pacific California Railroad Co. to 
construct and operate a line of railroad in 
San Francisco, San Mateo and Alameda coun- 
ties, California. The Western Pacific Rail- 
road Co. is authorized to acquire a one-third 
interest in and to operate over the Quint 
Street Line in San Francisco. The purpose is 
to develop the properties of the Western 
Pacific in the San Francisco and nearby areas. 

The new company, as Division 4 terms the 
Western Pacific California company, plans im- 
portant developments, including yards and ter- 
minals. The plans include a line into and 
southeast of Redwood City. East and south- 
east of Redwood City, adjoining San Fran- 
cisco Bay, are 4,000 or 5,000 acres of marsh- 
land suitable for industrial development. 
Some 2,700 acres of this marshland is owned 
or controlled by the Bellehaven Corporation, 
organized three years ago to develop this 
tract. It is planned to construct and improve 
deep water channels connecting with the bay 
and raise the level of adjacent land. 

“Along these channels,” says the opinion, 
“will be desirable sites for sawmills and 
other industrial plants requiring water trans- 
portation facilities accessible to vessels of 
deep draft. About $100,000 has already been 
spent on this development. A large sawmill 
to cost $1,000,000 is planned for this place, 
which would use timber rafted from Frank 
Port, Ore., and hardwood to be brought from 
the Philippine Islands. Representatives of 
the Bellehaven Corporation also expect that 
other industries requiring deep water facili- 
ties will locate on the Redwood harbor.” 
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Co PACIFIC COAST C3 
The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 
' Pondosa 
Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 





Missoula, Mont. 
















Ralyor Service 


—to Middle West Lum- 
bermen taught us to 
recognize quality, hold 
honor highly, and to 
appreciate true busi- 
ness friendships ! 

True service and splendid quali- 
ty, starting with our first sawmill 
46 years ago, have built our good reputation. 
Today we ship only from the best mills the mix- 
tures you want,—and ship when promised. We 
ship mixed cars of lumber, plywood, shingles 
and millwork. 

Today, and for the past 46 years, the guiding 
rule of this company has been 


“Our main point is quality— our next is price.” 


FOster-MorcANn LuMBER(O., 
SEATTLE,WASH. 























Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fists. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 
A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 





YARD, MILL 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


AND OFFICE 


























Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book—now available 

This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With 
out Cost or Ob 
ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally rec- 
ognized as the 
most reliable 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-8 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer. 

The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in _ collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St.. Chicago, Tl 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
It SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











IMPORTERS 








EUROPEAN HARDWOODS 


ENGLISH BROWN OAK 
FRENCH WALNUT 


SLAVONIAN OAK 


ROBERT R. SIZER & CO. 


654 MADISON AVENUE, New York; N. Y. 





H. G. Klopp, of the White Pine Sash Co., 
Spokane, Wash., was in Chicago a few days 
the latter part of last week, and called at local 
lumber offices. 


J. C. Norman, of Louisville, Ky., president 
of the Cardinal Hardwood Lumber Co. and 
secretary of E. B. Norman & Co., called on 
lumbermen in Chicago this week. 


Robert E. Slaughter, of Yakima, 
president of the Cascade Lumber Co., 
few hours in Chicago Wednesday, 
friends in the local lumber trade. 


A. J. Sine, former Chicago wholesaler who 
now is conducting a similar business in AIl- 
buquerque, N. M., called on some of his friends 
in the lumber trade here last week. 


Edward H. Luke, of Seattle, Wash., head of 
the Pinkham Lumber Co., was in Chicago Mon- 
day on his way to the East,.and while in the 
city visited some of his friends in the local 
lumber trade. 


Wash., 
spent a 
calling on 


C. E. Klumb, of Brookhaven, Miss., general 
sales manager of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago Tuesday and Wednesday, 
to confer with his firm’s local sales agents, 
Baxter & Montgomery (Inc.). 


Alfred Wilson, of Detroit, Mich., head of 
the Wilson Lumber Co., was in Chicago the 
early part of this week, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wilson, to “take in” the National Automobile 
Show at the Coliseum. They returned home 
Tuesday night. 


Kdward Hines, of Chicago, president of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., and affiliated inter- 
ests, is one of thirty Americans, four in Chi- 
cago, who this month were created Knights 
of Malta, at sessions of the Sovereign Council 
of the Order of Malta, held in Rome, Italy. 


R. G. Maislein, of Sheboygan, Wis.., and J. 
Howard Hales, of Birnamwood, Wis., owners 
of the Hales-Maislein Lumber Co., were in 
Chicago Monday and attended the weekly lunch- 
eon meeting of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber 
Association at the Boston Oyster House. 


H. H. Harrington, of the Home Lumber 
Co., North English, Iowa, was in Chicago this 
week, calling on some of his wholesale friends, 
and went to the National Automobile Show at 
the Coliseum, and other local truck exhibits, to 
observe the new trends and possibilities in 
motor trucks. 


Harry G. Uhl, assistant secretary of the Na- 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ ation, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C., is 
spending several weeks in Chicago, looking 


after matters connected with the 
publication of the 
turers’ 


“Blue Book,” 
National Lumber Manufac- 
Credit Corporation. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Spangler, of Marion, 
Ind., will spend the month of February in 
Miami, Fla., and Havana, Cuba. Mr. Spangler, 
familiarly known to his many friends as “Bill,” 
is Indiana and Ohio representative of the Ten- 
nessee Lumber & Coal Co., of Cincinnati, and 
has traveled this territory since 1908. 


William D. Bowers, of I'rederick, Md., senior 
member of the William D. Bowers Lumber 
Co., is receiving congratulations on having be- 
come the grandfather of triplets, two boys and 
a girl, whose arrival caused him to postpone 
indefinitely an intended trip to California. Mr. 
Bower’s son, the father, is in business with him. 


Homer Eccles, of Baker, Ore., sales manager 
of the Oregon Lumber Co., and Mr. Nelson, 
general superintendent of the company’s plant, 
at Dee, Ore., arrived in Chicago Friday to 
spend a few days conferring with Robert K. 


Eaton, head of the Robert K. Eaton Lumber 
Co. their firm’s local sales agent. Mr. Eccles 
and Mr. Nelson left Monday night for New 
York. 

Don Barry, of the Hawkeye Lumber & Coa] 
Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa, on his way to Chi- 
cago this week to see what is new in motor 
trucks as exhibited at the National Automobile 
Show at the Coliseum and elsewhere in the 
city, stopped at the request of lumber dealers 
of Champaign and Urbana, Ill, to tell them 
about the credit corporation being operated in 
Cedar Rapids. The lumbermen of the two 
neighboring cities in Illinois are contemplating 
starting a similar organization. 


C. L. Foretich, of Warren, Ark., sales man- 
ager of the Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, 
was in Chicago last Wednesday conferring with 
his sales representatives. He reported a notable 
revival in demand for oak flooring and also 
that the automobile and body companies had 
begun to order out considerable quantities of 
material. There has been a rather large move- 
ment of low grade gum and altogether the out- 
look for business seems much more cheerful, 
Mr. Foretich met R. W. Fullerton, president 
of his company, in St. Louis, for a conference 
and left Chicago Wednesday night for Wash- 
ington, D. C., on an important mission, 


Kk. C. Schuetze, of Waukesha, Wis., manager 
of the Manitowoc Church lurniture Co., was 
in Chicago Monday, and in company with Harry 
Nickell, recently appointed assistant secretary of 
the American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, attended the weekly noon luncheon of 
the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association at 
the Boston Oyster House. The church furni- 
ture industry is in its usual seasonal slump 
now, but Mr. Schuetze said that there had 
been fair business up to a few weeks ago, and 
mentioned in particular one fine installation of 
quartered oak in a River Forest church. Oak, 
he said, is the favored material for church 
furniture usually. 


C. H. Kempter, of Loyalton, Calif., sales 
manager of the Clover Valley Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago and nearby cities the early part of 
last week, conferring with Martin L. Hansen, 
his firm’s sales agent in the Chicago territory, 
and calling on others in the lumber trade also. 
He left here to visit New York, Boston, Mass., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and other lumber distribution 
centers in the East, expecting to be in Chicago 
again some time next week. Mr. Hansen spent 
the latter part of last week in Indiana, and 
reported that the industrial plants of the 
Hoosier State are using greater quantities of 
California white and sugar pine than do those 
of the Chicago metropolitan area. 





Directs Lumber Tariff Investigation 


Franklin Smith, who is connected with the 
United States Tariff Commission, was in Cht- 
cago last Friday, en route back to his head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., after a visit to 
the West Coast where he conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the commission who are conduct- 
ing a survey in that territory and also inter- 
viewed some of the leading loggers and lumber- 
men in the West. Mr. Smith is well known to 
the lumber trade through the several connec- 
tions he has had, and while in Chicago this time 
recalled the fact that just thirty-two years ago 
he began as an employee of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, with which he was connected for some 
time. Several years ago Mr. Smith made a 
survey of conditions in the Orient as_ they 
affected the lumber export trade from the United 
States, and his report is one of the most 
authoritative of the kind in the files of the De- 
partment of Commerce, under whose direction 
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the investigation was made. Mr. Smith now is 
directing an investigation, being made by the 
tariff commission, of the situation in the lumber 
industry, on the results of which will be based 
the report of the commission to the President 
with reference to any proposed changes in the 
jumber tariff. 


Will Sell Southern Hardwoods 


The C. H. Worcester Co., of Chicago, well 
tnown as a manufacturer and wholesaler of 
northern hardwoods in the northern part of 
the middle West, starting Feb. 2 will add 
southern hardwoods, including walnut, to the 
ist of products which it distributes, but these 
will be handled strictly on a commission basis, 
according to an announcement by A. R. Cope- 
land, sales manager. ; 

Noel Ridlon, who has been selling southern 
hardwoods in the Chicago market for the last 
ten years, will have charge of this new activity 
of the Worcester com- _ 
pany. He has been in 
the lumber business for 
more than twenty years. 
It was on the Fourth 
of July, 1910, he said, 
when he started to work 





NOEL RIDLON, 
Chicago; 
Salesman of Southern 
Hardwoods 





for the Virginia & Rainy 

Lake Lumber Co., at 
Virginia, Minn., and the 
company celebrated the 
occasion by burning off 
ten acres of land; Mr. 
Ridlon was with that 
company eight years. | 
Later he became man- 
ager of hardwood sales for the former Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo. Then 
he came to Chicago, and was associated with 
the Aberdeen Lumber Co. and other firms. For 
the last two years he has been selling lumber 
for the Botts Lumber Co. on the commission 
basis. His present change in location is not 
great, for both the Botts and Worcester com- 
panies are located in the Association Building, 
at 19 South La Salle Street. 

The Worcester company has taken the ex- 
clusive sales account, in the Chicago territory, 
of the Pierson-Hollowell Lumber Co., walnut 
manufacturer. Henry Hooper, who formerly 
was this company’s local sales representative, 
relinquished the position to join the staff of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., and his 
many friends in Chicago believe he will be out- 
standingly successful there under the leadership 
of President James S. Kemper. 

Mr. Copeland, in discussing the various 
changes, told a representative of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN that “Now we are able to offer 
our customers just about anything they may 
want in the line of hardwoods, and the new 
arrangement we are sure will please the friends 
of Mr. Ridlon, the Pierson-Hollowell company, 
and the C. H. Worcester Company. It will 
eliminate much duplication of effort of the 
three interests and make possible better service.” 














Company Holds Annual Election 


Denver, Coto., Jan. 24.—Royden K. Marsh 
was elected president of the McPhee & McGin- 
nity Co., this city, at the annual meeting of 
stockholders this week to succeed the late Wil- 
liam P. McPhee, son of one of the founders. 
He formerly was vice president and general 
Manager. Mr. Marsh was also chosen presi- 
dent of the Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., 
a subsidiary of the McPhee & McGinnity Co. 

€ succeeded Mr. McPhee in that position. 
The Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., re- 
cently took over the operation of the McPhee 
& McGinnity Co.’s retail lumber yards. 

In addition to Mr. Marsh, officers elected by 
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the Sterling Lumber & Investment Co. stock- 
holders were: C. W. Richardson, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; F. C. Metz, treas- 
urer; C. B. Nelson, assistant treasurer, and 
C. A. Kiehnhoff, secretary. Directors include 
Mr. Marsh, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Metz and 
H. R. Vandemoer, of the Vandemoer-Taylor 
Motor Co.; Clerk G. Mitchell, Denver National 
3ank; J. R. Gardner, local insurance man; and 
J. Elmer McPhee. 

Forty yard managers of the Sterling Lumber 
& Investment Co. in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Nebraska met in Denver this week to discuss 
the concern’s business program for the year. 


Be On the parr leo This Man 


Crown Point, INp., Jan. 26—C. D. Root, 
secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana, has received a letter from 
the Batesville Lumber & Products Co., Bates- 
ville, Ind., advising of a swindle perpetrated on 
that concern and suggesting that other dealers 





be warned against a similar experience. This 
letter said: 

We had a visitor in our office today who 
gave an order for a bill of material for two 


signs amounting to $66. He gave us a check 
for $75, from his company, and said he would 
pay for the material now and the man who 
was going to put up the sign would call for it 


the next day. We paid him the balance in 
eash. After he was gone we had our bank 
wire the Parkersburg First National Bank of 
West Virginia, regarding the check. They 
wired back saying no such company as the 
Varner Advertising System ever had an ac- 


count with them. The check was on the First 
National Bank of Parkersburg, W. Va. The 
man gave “Varner Advertising System” as the 
name of the company for which he was work- 
ing. He told that they were going to put up 
two signs near here. 

The man was rather tall, dark complexioned, 
wore very good clothes, dark blue suit and 
overcoat and brown hat. He said he was ina 
very big hurry. 

We are reporting this so as to warn others 
to be on their guard for this man. 

Commenting to a_ representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on this transaction, 
Mr. Root said: 

Here is a man who believes that Indiana re- 
tailers have a lot of money. It might be well 
to publish the description of this chap be- 
cause he will undoubtedly be working other 
dealers. ‘The fact that he is satisfied with a 
small amount leads me to believe it is a reg- 
ular game with him, not taking enough money 
to cause the dealer to spend much money and 
effort in following the man. 


New Wisconsin Concern Opens Mill 


BiRNAMWOOpD, WIs., Tan. 27.—-The Hales- 
Maislein Lumber Co., of Birnamwood, is the 
newest addition to the lumber concerns operat- 
ing in this territory. J. Howard Hales, who 
has a sawmill on highway 70 between Fifield 
and Woodruff, and the Maislein-Dawson Lum- 
ber Co., of Sheboygan, are the organizers of 
the new company, which has been incorporated 
under the laws of Wisconsin. The Maislein- 
Dawson Lumber Co. about two years ago pur- 
chased the Charles W. Fish mill at Birnamwood 
and this mill will be operated by the new com- 
pany. The company plans to manufacture about 
2,500,000 feet of northern hardwoods and pine 
this winter and has purchased a timber sup- 
ply in upper Michigan and Wisconsin sufficient 
to keep the plant in operation at this location 
for eight or ten years. The product of this 
mill will be well manufactured band sawn 
lumber. The mill began operations on Jan. 19 
with a crew of 30 men and will operate 8 hours 
a day during the winter months and 10 hours 
daily during summer months. The general of- 
fice of the company is at Birnamwood, with 
sales office at Sheboygan. 





A BILL providing a license fee of $100 for 
every store over one operating under a chain 
system has been introduced in the Minnesota 
State legislature. The measure would apply to 
line yards, 
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THE IDEAL WINDOW 
SCREEN HANGER is 


the most practical hanger made. 
It can be applied to the screen at 
the shop and the screens can be 
hung or taken down by any one 
around the house in a jiffy without 
getting off the floor. 


With the Ideal Hanger there is 
no rattling nor warping of screens. 
Then too, the screens can be opened 
on either side and swung open as 
easy as though they were hung on 
hinges. 


Made in different length for half 
or full screen and cadmium plated 
to resist rust. 
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Let us send you a sample pair or 
two to prove our claims. 


NORTHERN HARDWARE 
SPECIALTY CO.., TIFFIN, OHIO 





FOR SALE 
Must Settle Estate 


Due to dissolution of partnership caused 
by death of a partner, the assets of the 
Oak Planing Mill, a going concern, will be 
sold at public auction on the premises at 
201 East Lincoln, Royal Oak, Michigan, on 
Wednesday, February 25th, 1931, at 11:00 
A. M. Estate consists of planing mill ma- 
chinery and stock of lumber. Over fifteen 
years continuously in business. 


E. J. CLAXTON, Receiver 
201 E. Lincoln Ave.. ROYAL OAK, MICH. 
Phone: Royal Oak 0174 











SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


id Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


SENT Fos’ «650 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y, 





Stand, 
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"Fix Your Credit yam 
in Advance 


| 

You can state pretty accurately every | 
item in your over-head expense but one 

your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more | 
of a problem than ever. | 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small | 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220So0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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[WELLow Pine 
YOFERS ann DIMENSI 
Wa Our Specia/sties ul 

/s0 Anything You Need in 
LUMBER OR CRATING 
Air Dried-Kj/n Dried-Rough 
Dressed or Dressed and Resawn 


otatiorns 


Get Our Qu 
P.M.BARGER LUMBER C0, Inc. 
































MooresviILce ,N.C. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect involees 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 








Special department handling export lumber shipments 











17 : 17 
|| VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
17— ——- —————} 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND PRIZE 
e—V—_—_—_—_— 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





Have You a 


Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? *‘Logging’’ will tell 


you how. An_ invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman “3,5, 95700" 
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CHRISTIAN ROUG, 67, prominent in Ma- 
sonie activities of Minneapolis, Minn., and a 
former lumber dealer, died at his home there 
Jan. 26, after an illness of several months. 


Born May 3, 1863, in Denmark, Mr. Roug 
went to Minneapolis in 1893 to join the J. & 
W. C. Shull Co. lumber interests. He became 
general superintendent of the Minneapolis 
business, retiring in 1924 when the company 
left the Minneapolis territory. Mr. Roug’s 
fraternal activities included membership and 
various offices in the Zurah Shrine and Scot- 
tish Rite orders. He had served as com- 
mander, and recorder of Minneapolis Mounted 
Commandery N. 23, grand master and recorder 
of Minneapolis council No. 2, Royal and Select 
Masters, and high priest of Ark Chapter No. 
53. Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Harriet 
Roug, two sons: Harry W. and Stanley R., 
and a stepson, Charles Martin, all of Minne- 
apolis. 


ARLINGTON A. BELLINGER, a member of 
the Tonawanda, N. Y., lumber trade for the 
last 48 years, died at his home there on Jan. 
22, after an extended illness, aged 81. He 
was born in Buffalo and went to Tonawanda 
as a small boy. He early became connected 
with the lumber industry and continued in it 
until his death, being at the head of a com- 
pany bearing his name. When Tonawanda 
was a village he served four terms as its 
president. He was past master of Tonawanda 
Lodge, F. & A. M., a member of Hugh de 
Payens Commandery, Knights Templar, of 
Buffalo, and an elder of the First Church of 
Christ in Tonawanda. Surviving are his 
widow, three sons: Dr. Daniel S., Dr. Kenneth 
B., and Frank C.; three daughters, Miss 
Geneva, O., Miss Winifred B., and Mrs. M. M. 
Cullom; a brother and three sisters. 


GEORGE W'ARNER AVERY, aged 62, presi- 
dent of the Spalding-Avery Lumber Co. and 
the Morningside Lumber & Coal Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, president of the Lehigh Sewer 
Pipe & Tile Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa, and prom- 
inent in other business and industrial activi- 
ties, died Jan. 22, following an operation. 
He was born in Sioux City, Nov. 21, 1868, 
and had been a lifelong resident of that city. 
After graduation from business college he en- 
tered the lumber business of J. D. Spalding, 
his stepfather, and gradually advanced to a 
prominent position in the industry in western 
Iowa. He was prominent in Masonic orders, 
including the Shrine, Consistory and Com- 
mandery. His widow, a son and two sisters 
survive. 


SAMUEL O. McLAUGHLIN, 59 years old, a 
lumber dealer and jusice of the peace at Fort 
Loudon, Pa., died suddenly while traveling in 
a bus from a point near Lancaster to Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Tuesday, Jan. 20. When the ve- 
hicle arrived at Gettysburg and efforts were 
made to arouse the passenger, who appeared 
to have fallen asleep, it was discovered that 
he had died. Physicians said Mr. MacLaugh- 
lin succumbed to heart trouble. 


HENRY WITBECK, retired Chicago lum- 
berman, died at his home, 157 Scottswood 
toad, Riverside, where he had resided for 18 
years. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Lila Witbeck, a son, Allen Lee Witbeck, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Lucy Blanch Henderson, of 
Chicago. Funeral services were held on Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 25, at St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, Riverside, with burial at Forest 
Home. 


BERT M. MINIGUS, 54 years of age, mana- 
ger of the New Albany (Ind.), plant of the 
Pickrell Veneer Co., died Jan. 24, after a 
three weeks’ illness. Mr. Minigus went to 
New Albany twelve years ago to become 
manager of the former J. N. Roberts plant, 
when it was purchased by the Pickrell in- 
terests. He is survived by his widow, mother 
and a sister. 


GEORGE G. LINCOLN, formerly active in 
the lumber trade of Boston, Mass., died on 
Jan. 23 at his home, in Malden, Mass. He 
was a native of West Medford, Mass., and 
was 82 years old. Mr. Lincoln, for the last 
40 years a resident of Malden, had retired 
from active business fifteen years ago. He 
was a member of Mt. Vernon Lodge of Odd 
Fellows and a widower. 


JAMES BOYD, pioneer lumberman of 
Swatara, Minn., and former resident of Ait- 
kin, Minn., died in Brainerd, Minn., Jan. 21. 
Mr. Boyd was 76 years old and had retired 
from business several years ago. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and daughter. 


J. B. FORSMANN, lumberman and pioneer 
citizen of Cottonwood, Idaho, died there 
Jan. 6. Settling in the Camas Prairie country 


in the early ’80s, his life had been closely 
identified with the upbuilding of that part of 
Idaho. The Forsmann sawmill was the gee. 
ond erected at Cottonwood. 


BEN BERKELEY, 67 years of age, lum. 
berman and director of the First State Bank 
& Trust Co., of Dry Ridge, Ky., died on Jap. 
21, at Williamstown, Ky., his home town, of 
double pneumonia. Burial was on Saturday 
Jan. 24. A wife and sister survive. . 


GUY C. BATY, aged 58, manager for the 
last eighteen years of the Bratnober-Baty 
mill at Monohan, Wash., died Jan. 7 after 
an illness of six months. Mr. Baty was born 
in Wisconsin. He is survived by his widow, 
his mother, and a brother, George Baty, of 
McKenna, Wash. 





e,e . 
Trouble and Litigation 

ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 26.—E. D. Root, part 
owner of the J. W. Tate Lumber Co., Cen- 
tralia, Ill., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in East St. Louis, listing liabili- 
ties of $56,738 and assets of $3,725. He stated 
that his one-fourth interest in the lumber 
firm is pledged as collateral on a $15,694 note 
at the defunct Merchants’ State Bank of Cen- 
tralia. Secured debts total $20,894. He owes 
unsecured debts amounting to $34,944. These 
include overdrafts on his company for salary, 
amounting to $15,000, and several personal 
notes. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—The Edison 
Shingle Co., on Jan. 10, went into the hands 
of a receiver. Charles Gilkey, of Anacortes, 
has been appointed to handle the affairs of 
the company which has mills at Anacortes 
and Edison and a mill on lease at Port 
Angeles. Resources of the company are 
listed at $163,196.95 and liabilities at $124,- 
070.47. The mills and sales department are 
listed among the assets at $115,000. 


WEST NEWTON, MASS., Jan. 27.—A peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed by the 
J. A. Boyer Co., lumber dealer, 174 Webster 
street, listing assets of $30,091 and liabilities 
of $31,457. 

PARSONSFIELD, ME., Jan. 27.—Harry B. 
Pratt, lumber dealer and manufacturer, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy in the Federal 
district court listing liabilities of $21,528 and 
assets of $11,520. 





Home Improvement Campaign 
Planned 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 26.—To help some of 
the many unemployed carpenters in the vi- 
cinity, the Robinson Lumber Co., of this city, 
is offering a special home improvement serv- 
ice of particular interest in this time of de- 
pression when incomes are apt to be either 
lower or very uncertain. 

Foreseeing that the home owner is not in- 
clined to make any great expenditure or to 
build a new home, the company writes a letter 
to its clients suggesting that this is a good 
time to make small improvements because wages 
are low and even lumber prices have dropped. 
A few days after the letters have been sent 
out, a representative of the concern telephones 
the residence of this or that client to inquire 
whether the householder has thought over the 
proposition. The usual reply is: “I can’t af- 
ford to spend any money now.” “You need 
not,” says the representative and he explains 
to the client that the company will finance 
the improvement over a period of time in order 
to give work to the many struggling carpen- 
ters associated with their concern. 

Such a plan is very appealing to the average 
home owner. He can make longed-for improve- 
ments with very little immediate expense to 
himself and at the same time he can satisfy a 
decent desire to be of some assistance to men 
who are having a tougher row to hoe, than !s 
he himself. 

The Robinson Lumber Co. is one of the 
oldest lumber concerns in Detroit and has re- 
cently absorbed the Mellon-Wright Lumber Co. 
of Royal Oak. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 














Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Encinitas—Geib Lumber Co. sold 
to Osbeck Lumber Co. 

Eureka—George C. Jacobs has purchased the in- 
terest of Newton Ackerman in the George C. 
Jacobs Co. millwork and building materials busi- 
ness and will continue the business as sole owner. 

Hanford—Tilden Lumber & Millwork Co. sold to 
F. J. Waterman. 

ILLINOIS. Brocton—-J. H. Jacobsen is suc- 
ceeded by Jacobsen Lumber Co. (not inec.). 

IOWA. Sloan—Nye & Jenks Grain Co. sold to 
Farmers’ Cereal Co. 

KANSAS. Brookville—Saline County Lumber Co. 
sold local yard to Golden Belt Lumber Co.; head- 
quarters in Manhattan; will continue hardware 
and machinery business. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Vaughan & Sons Lum- 
her Co. succeeded by Krause & Managan Lumber 
Co., of Lake Charles. 

MICHIGAN Detroit—Currier Lumber Co., 
office moved to 17507 Van Dyke Ave. 
MISSISSIPPI. Crystal Springs—The Southern 
Package Co. has been formed by the merger of 
eight box manufacturing plants: Hazelhurst Box 
Factory, Hazelhurst; Planters Package Co., Crystal 
Springs; Terry Mfg. Co., Terry; Alford & Miller, 
Gallman; Utica Box Co., Utica; Port Gibson Veneer 
Co., Port Giobson; Wesson Box Factory, Wesson; 
Center Point Gin & Mfg. Co., Clancy and Crystal] 
Springs 
MISSOURI. Fortuna—F. M. Witten Lumber Co. 
succeeded by W. M. Ferguson Lumber Co. 
NEBRASKA. Odell—Odell Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Howell Lumber Co., of Fairbury. 

NEW YORK. Chatham—J. W. Boright Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Carton E. Underwood. 
Valatie—Valatie Coal & Lumber Corporation sold 
to W. Weiss & Co. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Claus Panel Co, succeeded by 
Algoma Plywood & Veneer Co. 

LaRue—Johnson & Miller Co. sold planing mill 
and business to LaRue J.umber Co., a newly incor- 
porated concern of which Joe Johnson is president 
= general manager. 

Clairsville—N. A. Neff Lumber Co., which 
eB. went into hands of a receiver, has been 
taken over by a new company which will operate 
the plant; William Reline is president, Harold 
Henderson vice president and William S. Eber- 
hard secretary-manager of the new company. 

OKLAHOMA Clinton—Farmers Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. sold to E. A. Leslie. 

Cordell—C. D. Burkholder sold lumber 
Rounds & Porter; D. M. 
agement. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Meadville—Mill Run Lumber 
Co. sold to Stow Lumber & Coal Co., of Erie, Pa., 
making the 14th yard in that chain. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Pierpont—Thompson Yards 
(Inc.) purchased yard and stock of building mate- 
rial of the Co-operative Elevator Co, 

TEXAS Gruver—Roberts & Olver sold lumber 
yard to Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co. and will 
continue with Karl Atchly as manager. 
WASHINGTON. Colville—S. S. Ames reported 
to have sold his tie mill in this county to Fred T. 
Cramer. 

Seattle—North Pacific Cedar Products Corpora- 
tion changing its name to Cedar-Craft Products 
(Ine. ). 

WISCONSIN. Lake Tomahawk and Three Lakes 
—Thunder Lake Lumber Co. succeeded by Sutliff 
Lumber & Supply Co.; headquarters, Rhinelander. 


main 


yard to 
Doughty assumes man- 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Laumer-Griffith Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; succeeds a 
former partnership in the wholesale business. 

_ ARIZONA. Tucson—Eureka Builders’ Supply 
0., incorporated; capital, $200,000 
ARKANSAS. Arkansas City — French-White 





Mfg. Co., incorporated. 
St. Jos Buffalo Stave Co., incorporated; capital, 
$10,000. 


_ CALIFORNIA. 
incorporated. 


e DELAWARE, 


Yreka—Camp Creek Lumber Co., 
Wilmington—White Bros. Supply 
-0., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Dover—Miller Robinson Co. of Philadelphia, 
chartered under laws of Delaware; capital, $100,- 
000; to engage in lumber, millwork, wood and wood 
pulp products business. 

IOWA. New Hampton—Bigelow-Donovan ®& 
Hettlar, incorporated; old concern. 

_ LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Red River Mfg. Co., 
incorporated; lumber and building materials; G. 
H. Jones, 315 69th St., interested. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—A. R. Hopkins Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, 2,200 shares; no 
par; lumber and _ builders’ supplies; Monroe J. 
Lorimer, interested. 

Boston—W. J. Grosvenor & Co., incorporated. 

range—E. H. Roberts, incorporated; wooden- 

Ware; capital, 250 shares no par; Roy F. Cooke, 
Athol, Mass., interested. 

MICHIGAN. Alpena—Huron Cedar Shop, incor- 
porated; 80,000 shares at $1 and $2,000 paid in; 
lumber and lumber products. 


Detroit Evans Products Co., incorporated; cap- 


ital, $1,000; 
Trust Bldg. 
Mount Clemens-—Lakeside Fuel & Supply Co 
corporated. 
Wyoming Park—Wyoming Park Lumber & Fuel 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Keystone Mfg. Co., 


lumber in all its branches; 3300 Union 


. in- 


incorporated; capital, $50,000; toys; A. W. John- 
son, 53 Hall Bidg., interested. 
NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Edgar H. Allen & 


Son, incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
Hackensack—John Bezdek, incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000; retail lumber and builders’ supplies. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn-—Mutual Tie & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

New York—E. & S. Meyer, incorporated; 
$75,000; retail lumber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hayesville 
Co., incorporated; old concern, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Oil City—Painter Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; old concern. 

Philadelphia—-Grain-Art Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000; lumber, building materials 
etce.; Max A. Swartz, 5302 Diamond St. 

RHODE ISLAND. Oakland—Remington Coal & 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville—Ira Lamb & Sons, fur- 
niture manufacture, incorporated; capital, $50,000; 
building factory on South Sixth St. and Cumber- 
land River. 

WASHINGTON. 





capital, 


—Foard Veneer 


Seattle—Ozette Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; sawmill and logging; 
I G. Crowley, interested. 


Vancouver—H. H. McLaughlin & Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $10,000; old concern. 
New Ventures 
ALABAMA. Ozark—Pine Plume Lumber Co., 


headquarters, Montgomery, 
tration yard here. 
ARKANSAS. Magazine—C. E. McCormick, for- 
merly of Booneville, and brother, Dick McCormick, 
of Waveland, have installed a new planing mill 
here. 
CALIFORNIA, 


establishing a concen- 


Los Angeles—Pacific Coast Shin- 
gle & Paint Co, engaged in business at 1141 W. 
25th Place; Ray Powell, manager. 

San Francisco—Western Door & Sash Co., 112 
Market St., headquarters, Oakland; opening local 
office; R. S. Grant, manager. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—W. J. Bryson Lumber 
Co. has started a retail lumber business. 


GEORGIA. Thomson—G. W. Doster has opened 
a wholesale lumber office. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Swanson Lumber Co., of 
Edmonton, Alta., has opened a local sales office 
at 222 W. Adams St. 

Geneva—John Wheeler, formerly a salesman for 
a Rockford lumber concern, will open a retail lum- 
ber business in Geneva, 

KANSAS. Emporia—Cottonwood Valley Lumber 
Co. starting a retail lumber business. 

Pendennis—C. E. Thorne has started a retail 
lumber business. 

KENTUCKY. Elkton— 
started a planing mill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fall 


Davis Milling Co. has 





4um- 
ber Co, opening retail lumber business. 
MICHIGAN. Coral—Coral Lumber Co. starting 


a retail lumber business. 

NEBRASKA. Beatrice—Beatrice Lumber & Coal 
Co. recently began a retail business. 

NEW YORK. Hempstead—Sigman Lumber Co., 
new retail concern. 

New York—K. Walker Furniture & Novelty Cor- 
poration has started in business at 1613 E. New 
York Ave.: manufactures novelty furniture. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. Sanford—Wade Snipes has 
opened a retail lumber yard 

TEXAS. Bertram—Bertram Cedar Mill, recently 
began; manufactures cedar chests and furniture. 

VERMONT. Barre — Grover 
opened a wholesale lumber 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma — Cavanaugh Lumber 
Co. has engaged in lumber and building materials 
business on Puyallup Ave, 


Nickerson has 
business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA, Cullman—The E. Malchow & Sons 
Box & Crate Mfg. Co. will rebuild burned factory 
at once, 

ARKANSAS Mulberry—Deer Creek Lumber Co. 
has established a plant in Mulberry, having en- 
larged its timber holdings and increased its capital 
stock to $35,000. 

IOWA, Dubuque—Midwest Lumber Co. 
erection of two-story warehouse, 
$15,000, 

NORTH CAROLINA. tobbinsville — National 
Wood Novelty Co. will erect plant to manufacture 
boxes, vases, etc. of wood; Robt. Humes, manager. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls- 
entirely rebuild plant. 

TEXAS. Presidio—A. T. & S. F. 
erect a $100,000 creosoting plant. 

WASHINGTON. Hobart—Sawmill of 
Iverson is being rebuilt. 

Spokane—D. J. Wilson Box Co., box shook manu- 
facturer, has added $3,750 worth of machinery to 
its equipment. 

WISCONSIN. Granville Moss Tie Co. has 
awarded contracts for plant extension and new 
equipment for treating lumber and timbers under 
pressure. Plant is employing between 75 and 100 
men according to Perry Schjoth, superintendent. 


plans 
40x70 feet; cost, 


-Cascade Box Co, will 
railroad will 


Wood & 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Eurek 
Co., loss by fire in kilns and planing mill, between 
$10,000 and $15,000. 

Little Rock—Hudson & Dugger Co., 
$100,000; heading mill destroyed. 





loss by fire, 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles Desk 
Co., loss by fire. 

INDIANA. Terre Haute—Pierson & Bro. Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire caused by explosion in coal 
bins, $10,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Fairmount Mill & 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $15,000. 


MICHIGAN. Mears—Mears Lumber Co., loss by 


fire, $10,000; plant, office and considerable stock 
burned. 
NEW YORK. Niagara Falls—Conrad Lumber 


Co., loss by fire in lumber yard and planing mill, 
$20,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Custer—Sawmill of Ed. Con- 
ger, located seven miles northwest of Custer, to- 
tally destroyed by fire. 





Sturdy Old Vessel in Service 


Eastport, ME., Jan. 26.—The Seaport Navi- 
gation Co., owner of the Brilliant, oldest docu- 
mented vessel under continuous record in the 
bureau of navigation, Department of Com- 
merce, is requesting all possible historical in- 
formation connected with this ship. 

The Brilliant, built of sturdy northern tim- 
bers in 1835, long proudly sailed the seas under 
canvas. Beams and boards making up the hull 
have been repaired from time to time since the 
vessel was built and it is still in active service, 
using a small motor instead of sail. 












Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. 
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Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended 
Plooring Drop Siding | Fencing, S1S, 10-20 No. 1 Dimension, 
1x3” E.G.— 1x6”, 10-20’— | No. 1— S1S1E 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 61.29 | B&Btr ......... SE a are ee 26.61 Short- Long 
1x3” F.G.— i, Mink ésaae wae 27.27 | ae 29.68 leaf leaf. 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 33.57 | No. 2.......... 19.02 | no. 2— 2x 4”, 10’. 18.93 21.34 
No. 1, 10-20’... 29.00 i ae 97° 12’. 19.15 19.91 
No. 2) 6-20’.... 18.40 | Winish, All 10-20 _— bene eeee gh 16’. 19.63 21.64 
1x4” E.G.— B&Better Rough: 1 ee “Meenkenes oe 18&20’ 21.18 25.39 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 62.30 a” +6dehews 30.25 | No, 3 os 6 30. See css 
Dey da WOES ceees 47.75 ll wees bans 30.25 Pe” pnaeawawe 7.02 12’. 15.53 16.93 
1x4” F.G.— :ebette ace ee eer 6.96 16’. 15.95 19.00 
Samir, 16-90... s1.67 | “ereer Surtaced: | 18&20’ 17.23 22.00 
No. 1, 10-20’... 28.57 1xge Tc 7TTTT Begg | Boards, SIS or S2B | 9. gy 10. 17.50... 
No. 2, 10-20’... 19.86 Peete 40.59 | No. 1 (all 10-20’): 12’, 17.33 19.50 
Ceiling 1x5 and 10”.. 40.84 ee an ie a 27.39 16’. 17.45 23.00 
54x4”, 10-20’— oe” § «tseeks 56.75 ES eiu'ay aed 31.34 18&20’ 19.74 24.35 
BEETLE cc cvconse 24.56 5/4x/4, 6&8”... 56.15 tae” “aexnwes 45.28 ant0*. 10°. SEOE cca 
a: Geatveuweean 22.67 4 4x5, 10&12”. 68.19 7 a 12’. 22.48 27.00 
TE Miniccenanes 14.36 4 & 8/4x4, = asa a9 to vol 16’. 23.81 30.50 
sing and Bas Oe cesans 51.10 Se 77 18&20’ 24.81 ... 
Babette: . . 6/4 & 8/4x5, 1x10” ....... 16.05 | 9x12”, 10’. 30.00 
4 and =e 44.95 10&12” 74 75 Bee” waeeees 19.19 | 12’. 28.17 
- weavonne we 46.00 | C Surfaced No. 3 (all 6-20’): | 16’. 30.06 
5 one SF 54.22 | 1x4” ceatadh 30.82 re 8.50 | 18&20". 32.00 43.00 
Mee” vetceree 32.32  —6 9.31 Dim 
B&better: OO sie cus 35.53 oS aoe 9.58 Mo. 3 ension 
1%,1% & 2x4 1x5 and 10” 35.23 No. 4, all widths mr” wrhemeguae 10.09 
O veennns 61.34 Da” guaeees 48.30 and lengths... 5.50 ee asteecewan 10.27 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


Jan. 24: 


No. 2 Shortleaf Partition 
Dimension S1S1E 1x4i”— 
2a er 16.65 | B&Btr ........ 36.93 
9 ( | 
till) isss | _ Plaster Zath 
ics cpt Ce 16.74 | No. 1, %”, 4’.. 2.01 
$x 6”, 10’...... 13.05 | No. 2, %”, 4’... 1.30 
ty one 11.49 | 12’ and longer 
or vawews 12.11 | 
18&20’... 1): 13.16 | yeah 4 aerial 
Ge , 0’ or é x «“« eh: 
oz a. paced beni ty | B&Btr., 9 and 
16’°...... 15.45 BT oat iets hecho 32.00 
19030'...... 14.87 | 10 and 2 28.07 
x10", 12’...... 15.50 No Pate 
| SERS 15.90 Rebbe 
RERSO’ ... wccs 16.00 12 & 14’. . 2159 
SEEe s Be hanes 16.31 No. 2 random.. . 
SOP cece Ee 
184:20'.......-.. 19.93 Shiplap 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
Longleaf Timbers | ealortinets 26.51 
No. 1 Sq. E&S No. 2 (10-20’): 


S4S, 20’ and De swaiwed 15.30 
under: SE . tetnvae 14,79 
Oe ata geen 22.93 No. 3 (all 6-20’): 
De” neexayvGen 31.00 BS Wdic a aidieiy 9.25 
ae dene w cerns 40.50 Be Acesens 9.19 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Dec. 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
I ie dia a ate i eS i $43.60 
Dt 26 cebhds ché be ote kak kaa eweewn Kees 
Dt Misccné ciuindubesunatvawawenend 19.20 
Ge Makavetvesssnnaevseavovesueus - 15.00 
No.1 No.2 
Beootier No. 1 box box 
i” gcc nesmean 2.76 pe oe one 
Pi’ <snsaionne 42:30 a anne oes 
fll RS: 42.30 $32.45 $21.45 $16.55 
[Sl ———— ere 43.70 eee ee sen 
AES: 44.55 33.20 22.25 17.90 
i egnaees acne 49.35 37.30 21.85 18.10 
au” §6=—éneeeouns -- 60.90 44.30 26.10 18.90 
Edge, B&better— 
Dn dteuweckee ere whh wade deede hee ee eed $46.50 
DEY. Wa acns ca saa e eaede ak om eceounl 59.45 
EE hittin nak i a head GOO hee oN 66.05 
DE” Aheeskee uanrtasuacneonkneeea ewaews 49.35 
Bark Strips— 
DT ccaceccehbbxeveoadansadeenteane $30.00 
DE leetia dwt kace wank RR cibewnéane 13.35 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
Pe Oe” se nade need $38.10 $87.45 
No. 1 commor, ii: aki sah ia'a 33.75 33.05 
No. 2 common, ¢#”.......-- 25.15 24.45 
2%” 8%” 
OT Se ee ees 36.10 
Bé&better, bark strip partition.......... $30.20 
Box bark strips, dressed.........-+.+++ 14.25 
No. 2 Air 
Roofers dresseé dried® 
Din” setae cnenabes ba wne aan $21.8C $13.20 
i” x«osedsuadnnneeenaenn - 21.35 13.95 
Di ttpaeravawa bade newwae 23.20 14.00 
BEE” ~~ d$000600040040000084008 27.00 13.95 


F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, 
No, 1 Hemlock Boards, 51S— 
Rg 





Wis., prices: 


10, i2& 14” 167 


= MTree eee $22.00 3.00 $24.00 
ee. éeetseeoerenenet 25.50 36: 50 28.00 
> —— rr rrrr rere Tee 26.50 27.50 29.00 
BOE -ecesdonveneevawe 29.00 30.00 31.50 
REE se teeeevesanehes 30.00 31.00 32.50 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 





No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 51S1E— 

8’ 10’ Re 14’ 16’ 
2x.4” $26.50 $26.50 $26.50 $27.50 
2x 6” 24.50 25.50 25.50 27 1:50 
es 6 « 7. 26.50 26. 50 50 
Pe eas 50 28.50 29.50 38.60 
EEE” ass 25. 50 29.50 29.% 29.50 29.50 

For No, 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 29.—Following f. o. b. 


mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Jan. 28. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 


than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association lumber price list of July 
15, 1926. Prices of selects and random length 
larch and fir include sales of specified length 
stock with the prices reduced to the random 
length basis by using the sorting charges 
from the same list. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale and are 
mixed car orders. Where shown 
net to wholesaler they have been increased by 
5 percent of the estimated mill price. RL 
means random length. Al all lengths, 
regardless of whether random or 
lengths are called for. 


sales, based on 


prices are 


means 
specified 


Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
Ge" 8” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $51.40 $50.00 $61.41 $76.66 
D selects RL..... 34.05 32.52 42.91 62.28 
No. 1 common AL 31.20 31.00 40.00 44.50 
No. 2 common Al 25.74 78 22.85 29.02 
No, 3 common AL 17.12 17.10 17.09 17.56 
SuHop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 


No. 1...$25.10 No. 2...$16.12 No. 3...$10.50 
SeLects S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

C select RL....$60.04 D select RL....$45.82 
es CN WE” Elo ck wneewus ee weed needa 27.00 
Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECT* AND COMMON, £2S— 

6” o 10” 12” 
© asiects Ria. . ccc $53.50 sie : $98.00 
D selects Rus..... 42.00 $43.07 $53.11 86.15 
No. 1 common AL 37.2 38.40 43.52 69.56 
No. 2 common Al 30.45 30.05 30.34 38.46 
No. 3 common AL 19.68 27.00 20.42 26.07 

SELEcTS, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER—- 

SP. SOE SEs b cae Cee ddaeee Ceweeeneneee $64.00 
Se OP Bc inrk Weacnersanper 32.00 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL........... 14.00 

Larch and Fir 

ee. 2 ee SEE Re kk ewe ciwwscs $12.79 
ee, & Gipemrem, Bese” BF aides vscccs 13.75 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 24.73 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Jan. 24: 





Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better......... $61.00 $59.75 
Flat grain—Bé&better......... 33.00 32.50 
SU. isch". iia abv eo: a calla wanna aie 29.50 29.50 
EE. ee een ane Wns reee 20.00 19,00 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $33.00 
ETOP GIGGING, BRDSter, 1S oc ccc cece ss 32.00 

Finish and Moldings 
Wma, TOetter,. TABELS” 6c ccccccccces. $48.00 
Finish, B&better, 5/4x5@10”............ 63.00 
Case and base, 1x5&8” LOLA Te con eae 
Discount on moldings, 154” and under.. 50% 
1%” and over... 42% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $27.50 
Boards No. 3, 1x13", 16, 18420'........ . 22.00 
eee. FUG. B.. BRO sac vcwascces aine'ne i Te 

Dimension 
ae a ee oe a ner $16.50 
2x 4”, 14- and 16’.... 21.00 
mae, Lee Oe 3G’... i«. aaee 30.00 
ne eS € SS C68 eee 17.50 
See > Se OD BE bios ciesindwececns Be 
Lath 

No. 1 SUSU oO nkced ekeedesé wc kaleee $ 2.35 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chceago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ape 


Inch— wf 8” OU 
+e 6-16’. $42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 

btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 177.00 
No, i, 6-16’.. 40.00 44.00 43.00 3 § 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 
5&6/4, 6-16’—  _ 4”"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr - $66. ro $68. 00 oi}. 00 $81.00 
No. j&bir... ss. 60 2.00 65.00 75.00 
| i? ae nes 00 60: 00 63.00 3:00 


Ren 5/a6/¢ in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; ‘10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4-, 6-, oa” 16-inch, add $7.50; 

4, 


12- inch, add $8; No. 4, 
$Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, o 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd ‘lengths, 3- to 


foot, but not over 20 percent shorter 4. 
10-foot: 


Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EE, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch.. . wae 21.00 
ey > tm and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Jan, 27.— o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Jan. 23. 24 and 26, direct 
nly, str tight and mixed cars, reported by 

West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 
reau, Were as follows 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B B&btr. e D 
x4” ceee-+ ++ $32.00 9 $31.50 = $21.25 
1X3. : 35.00 
4x4” 33.00 eas 
Flat Grain Plooring 
oS ge a hee 16.50 16.75 
1x6” . : 23.25 18.25 
Mixed eunte Flooring 
eat eo Valsts ae ion See 
Ceiling 
NS on Ne | aaeie 18.25 14.00 
1x4” = eevee 16.75 16.00 
‘wens Siding, 1x6” 
a iclgne: alms 16.25 19.75 
ee cae) Wario 22.00 21.25 wer i 
An... er apie ee ie 13.00 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” ee 
B&better .....$37.75 $35.00 $45 
Common Boards and shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x13” 
we 3. . ere AS $12.50 $12.00 $17.50 
OG een 7.50 7.50 8.25 9.75 
No. 3 ine 5.00 4:25 4.25 
Dimension 
No. 
18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4 $14.5 10 $14.50 sh. selene 
6” 13.50 3..5 $16.75 $18.00 
ee 14.00 5 17.00 20.00 
10”. 14.50 18.00 20.00 
i} Al 14.00 18.00 19.50 
2x4”, $13.00; 10’ $11.00 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” x8” 2x10" 2x12” 
No. 32 ....$0.00 $6.00 $7.50 aa 50 $9.50 
No. 3 oe 2-00 5.293 ioe rew 
No. 1 Common ‘Timbers 
3x3 t 4x12” to 20°, surfaced...... ...$16.75 
oe tO B2EE2" to SO", FOUMM 2... -eccccccs 13.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40°, surfaced .......... 16.00 
Fir Lath 
Ph Se oe ee, cae dee bibwan dee ward $ 2.50 
B&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
_. Sarr ne eer rr ox hin we pee eres ce a a 
1x6” 


26.00 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 24.—-Eastern prices per 
thousand (shi ngles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. 0. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Car: 





I A ia gicha i ecwtae $1.40@2.35 
Extra cle: ars ey ea 1.55@ 2.20 
Co SF, eee 2.15@ 3.25 
Eurekas, ‘sinks I asians bone sees 2.35@ 2.95 


Perfections 


aaa 
DN, 20", MD GROG. ccoccwnecenes 6.50@ 7.00 
Dimension, Sy re 2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.50@2.35 $1.45@2.35 
Extra clears........... 1.60 @ 2.20 1.60 @ 2.30 
XXXXX, ON 2.15@3.25 2.05 @ 3.25 
ena 2.75 @3.00 

Perfections .........0. 3.25 @ 4.25 3.55 @ 4.25 


Royals, 24”, A grade.. 


7.50@7.75 
Dimension, fm, 20 «x 


- 2.40@2.60 2.50 


First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra stars, 6/2 


Oe ita! dos a wicarve acer wie cata $1.45 @2.35 

Extra clears: 

15% POOMIUM CORTE... osc sees 2.05 @ 2.40 
xe re EE ee 1.95 @ 3.00 
XXXXX (S/2 perfects)... 6 scee. 2.25 @3.25 
Sees (75% vertical grain)...... c 
EE -: 25. hcswaeendgieues be 3.25 @4.25 
Eh cecicca at saith nugsnaiine anaes 7.50 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Common stars, 6/2.........sseeees $1.05@1.25 
Common stars, 5/2................ -90@1.5 
Common clears ................00e 1.20@2.00 
3 2 RE RE ee ee: 5.50@5.75 
0, 2 perfections.............+-++- 2.00@2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


a eee. 673.55. $1.00@1.25 $0.90@1.25 
ommon stars, 8/2. < 55 


1.10@1.50 1.50@1.5 
Common clears ....... 1.35 @2.00 1.35 @2.00 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.00@2.50 2.00@2.50 


AMERICAN 





LUMBERMAN 
CALIFORNIA PINES 


_ The following average wholesale prices 
f. o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1- 
inch stock only, were reported by the Cali- 


fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


Association during December: 
California White Pine 


No.1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
a widths— 


csadalewnion $57.90 $54.20 $36.75 $27.50 
, p5'G ot ieliar nice 57.45 54.60 37.20 41.75 
Ss rere 54.85 46.50 28.55 41.00 
ee ES 64.20 55.55 37.45 47.80 

California Sugar Pine 
NY sin case Moar 89.65 77.00 57.05 37.80 
ee 83.10 70.50 52.80 52.20 
TEE SSeS 83.20 59.95 40.10 51.40 
GPO awrcduoues 93.35 76.15 59.75 62.60 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pine 

Inch common...$18.85 Common— 


No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 26.80 No. 2 No. 3 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 17.20 6” ....$23.45 $15.45 


Panel, we 8” ec 22-00 16.15 
Te” SEW vce 46.75 10” . 22.90 16.05 
pie pha Shop ae - 25.90 15.90 

Inch common.. .$26.75 a? 

No. * 5/4 xa.w. 35.55 No. 1 eee e eve eee 19.15 

No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 22.00 Bey, Siding, 1/2x6”— 

B&better ....$30.30 
White Fir SS -bescweweews 28.65 
Nt Spotter, Lath— 
vege Shae ee Oe Shihan 2.30 
No. 2&btr. dimen., . 
i. es ee 11.15 No. 2 ..-00es 1.40 
No. 1 dim 
Australian 14x4” 22.00. 18.20 
Mixed pines— Or entvcesuns 16.85 
4 ee es Cedar 
Sk eee , 

Se DOW ccnces 33.80 Pencil etedk. $26.00 

Ye eeceee 52.10 Douglas Pir 

10/4&th. xa.w.. 66.20 Dimension ..... $18.30 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 24.—Prices for red cedar 
siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 18 
foot, f.o.b. mill, are 


Bevel Siding, e-ink 


ee er ere $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
DY vneeet eoweces 249.00 24.00 20.00 
6-inch : 29.00 24.00 20.00 
‘Clear ‘Bungalow Siding 

%-inch %-inch 

Se ore ee ee $43.00 $32.00 
re ene eee 53.00 43.00 
OO: 0p oi aowt Since eke a 62.00 iacent 

Finish, B&better 

$28, S48 

or Rough 

ROMER’ i i105: Rie Prepares Bre aelnalele & ar lw AU ale a) 
ME) tah gid ga adv ae ras eto pies vies cela ah i aa 55.00 
REMY -c.bdta based < darcas ReeGne coh heods eas 70.00 
DUE be Bie. 6 etek tal ie era bcos anariee Goternale 85.00 
MEE? a. iocehd- tng SOs ein a wl os Ok ade ea atioaree 90.00 
BEES. <inis's Sibdand outs Gastar wove aS 95.00 
Re TE ree errr ae mene ee ne ae 100.00 
1x22 and 24” 105.00 


Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
ins”. 8 ta 12 25.00 


Coeerese eer esr esesreeereese se QO, 


2 gt Eo a ag penne nen eae pe 10.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 

Made from 1x3” and under...............55¢ 

menGe THOM OCHOP BIBOS... ccs cnivvccdecserer 45% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 

CONE Stare telie sees theron sate aoe 5° 

Clear Lattice, S4S, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 


. soe oe wo Sa a 0 eG Ueeo 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 27.—The following are 

prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 
Finish— 





Factory stock— 


 : i e $55@63 4/4 ...$25.00@27.00 
1x4—10” ... 45@50 5/4 ... 30.00@35.00 
Bev * oo 6/4 . 30.00@35.00 
re $20.00 8/4 . 30.00@35.00 

Bxe~, Flat gr. 26.00 Lath 3.00 
"Vert. gr. 28.00 Green box 16.00 @18.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Jan. 24.—As only a small 
percentage of the mills are working, few sales 
of logs are being made. Quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $11. 

Fir, on lower Sound: No. 1, $21; No. 2, $15; 
No. 3, $10. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $12; lum- 

113; No. 3, $10.50@11. 


ber logs, $24. 
Hemlock: No. 2, $12.50@ 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No 9) $18; No. 3, $12 





67 
NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 48.00 $ 37.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BrircH— 
Se 2s. ae 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *93.00 %73.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
Se «6. eee 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 aes 
12/4 - 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 
16/4 ... 157.00 142.00 128.00 acne 
5/8 ... 73.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 
3/4 ... 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 
*Straight cars of selects (may 


Shonneeste - one car), 4/4, $65; 8/4, tii ry7¥ 
$70; 8/4, 4. 

Standard aati select and better, 4/ and 5/4, 
contains: Widths, 45 percent 8-inch and wider, 
including 10 to 15 per cent 10-inch and wider. 
Lengths, about 45 percent 14- to 16-foot. For 
each additional 10 percent of 8-inch and wider, 
add $2.50; for each additional 10 percent of 
14- to 16-foot, add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $32 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $72; one and two face clear, $57; 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $87; one and two face 
clear, $67. 


Sorr MaPLE— 


4/4 ... 65.00 65.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sorr EtmM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
€/4 .. 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 .. 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 ime 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 80.00 ena 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 105.00 85.00 652.00 aaa 
12/4 115.00 95.00 67.00 *30.00 
*Bridge stank. add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
os... Re 60.00 44.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 658.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 cen 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 


Keystock, fie $72; or on grades, FAS, ‘$82: 
No. 1,. se3: 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. ’ 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


RED OaAK— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
HARD MAPLE— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 - 00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 
12/4 - 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 
16/4 . 175.00 155.00 135.00 wane 
HARD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STOCK— 
— 1 No.2 No. 3A 
m. com. com. 
OS psseeoasaveeneeweuse $45. 00 $35.00 $25.00 
Fr i 48.00 38.00 28.00 
DOE dovesceeaekawereses Devices 38.00 28.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and better 
eS scsscecnenntenessennaeswaseen $38.00 
BFE ckcccdsctieteveke es 6600s sesacees 47.00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $385. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 

















lollowing were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Jan. 20, Chicago basis: 
1/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED Rep GuM— Rep OaAak— 
CC 0 | ae  aaeneideavan> Baevbwaawaas Qtd. No. 1 & 
Rep GuM— i wena PL CEE wekebrnscnae Se neeesearoe 
Qtd. FAS... 81.50@ 94.25 84.25 84.25@ 89.50 84.25@ 86.50 No. ecw Sr i dOREReneKehée. “Say ee aae 
— 26008 4255 @£8=- €«=—SCSC—=—=aa 61.00 49.75@ 56.00 as En . .- Siivwentauiehdmt socibeteriuia wanes 
Pin. FAS. ON Sea er re are Pin. FAS... 60.00@ 67.00 69.75@ 73.75 79.25@ 91.25 94.00@ 123, 0 
No. 1&sel. 43.50@ 51.75 3.00 »2.25@ 61.50 57.00@ 65.50 a — tt Ha 7.75 49.50 7.50 +4 00@ 67.7 
nag EE MR caccrtswtene SacceebeceLa  weenedasecce O. LCOM, 43.50 (eee eee teen beeen eens 00 
Bap Guu— i A le es, . . aaah awit eal end Sah am eae 
" , eee MIXED OAK— : 
Qtd. FAS... 52.75 ara ait te ee ea ake eer 56.25@ 58.00 20.°95@ 3: 
No. 1&sel. 37.00 oo ee ee Ce  wevcrectnere sdenenyacess 
Pin. FAS, Pin. FAS. 5.75@ 81.00 86.00 76.00 96.75 
13” & wdr. 54.75 ee hee Airaseendun. aeeotoos Saps .... . ei Mang 56.00 : — 
- re 05 Mem rege Se eote seesvcroes .. 56. ae Se tees eee 
__— eset oe ace yt sbtze we xs aos ns sens vs eae’ 4,40 _ & sel. 50.50@ 53.75 48.00@ 57.75 50.00@ 57.75 oa te 
oa 2 veee 24.25 @ De. <neevedkusdwns 27.75 27.00 No. 1 com 35 50@ 40.75 37.75@ 42.50 5366 ie came gl 
. “eee = . ee a en a a a a a a a a I oO. 2- * Z 7 ee ee 52. 
BLACK GUM— No, 2-B.. . : toe aarp arate we 26.75 @ Be aebenveweens 
Ota, WAS... 4B. TBO COBO  cncccccssicce 46.25 43.50@ 46.75 AsH— 
No. 1&sel. 24.25@ 34.75 38.00@ 37.75 37.25 j§§ crcccccccece | Saree ———) 8 8 eeec dace Ge sebneeeeaecketad 75.50 
ted! ae 86 Ul!) RS ahou bMS: Gciterathdtaw eee No. 1&sel PT? Ws °n..) oma eoine se ‘ateackinaatia aon 43.50 
No L&sel. ee 8 8=—Ss ao khan aidweGalimad: -atee wa acme ons a eer DCE SE, «ScksbeVtanes Ataeeeeneess ae Bs 
eR pape: >” SRR SP a ae eR NE Sort ELmM— } 
TUPELO on TE felled tse oo-2e 5s.22 
: —_— > oF 4 e oO ice: rserivkwecee 36.25 36.25 bo 3c ce este 
OU Pans EP are SAEe SCOR CREO cou areressrs neceseorsens _ & arenes 25.25 25.25@ 29.00 35.00 
No. 2.... 24.50@ 6.00 | ea ee eT ree 26 00 ii ~~ sasel.. 29 50 
I a #&  —s«_—=Ci“‘(“‘#*“§Ktpy: Satin dui Civ um ae dg": = Cpa aah ae caida eek ate 
WHITE OAK— EDEN I PIES 
i i) ME 960s Dee ows eee eaeneak - wenandeodbac’ | | ree i Sr rr eee 
gt CI © CI i ah a ee EE eee | i ee eee ee 
Pin. FAS... 71.50@ 87.75@ 103.75 9950@103.75 123.50 Pin, FAS. ——  gsesewerieeGy. faxpldstcmemarae 
No. 1&sel. 39.60@ 62.25 67.50 61.00@ 79.75 i ee 438 eicentiveesee +4 ceremene eis 
SR Rn sik to es eerte bobs ei 8 oso 58.00 64.50 gt OA! ee ee re 
ee) ee Ce MS Se Oa ee ee pb aled “mia mao euey MAGNOLIA 
No. fig. 24. 75@ De. Lvetenwiodwenk keane. sold ute dea wesee >. ae 55.00@ 56.75 56.735@ 57.25 ........cc.0- 53.50@ 59.75 
No. 3 i er Oe aie ere! aera a aie Bedard No. 1&sel 40.00@ 43.2 38.75 38.7: 5@ 45.50 39.00@ 48.50 
Sd. sq. Ledge a ee ee eR a pha a 24.50@ 26.50 27.00@ 28.75 ............- sisi ee oe 
! 
1x2” 1x1" 
APPALACHIAN WOODS OAK FLOORING piieeinhe alli a eect gt $95.50 $018 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 27—-Average whole- Following are carlot quotations, Chicago Clear qtd. red...........+..+0-. 89.50 91.50 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- basis, on oak flooring: Select qtd. wht................. 72.50 68.50 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 12x2 y% ” }$x114” % x2” 3x14” Select qtd. PE cc ccavessecoweves 72.50 69.50 
PLAIN Waits OaK— Clear qtd. wht..$103.00 $93.00 $86.00 $61.00 (lear Pin. wht............+-.--. 5s lb 
s 5&6/4 8/ Clear qtd. red... 76.00 71.00 66.00 61.00 Gojest Pin wht 58:50 8750 
FAS ......... #95100 $110@115 $115 120 Select qtd. wht. 73.00 62.00 50.00 47.00 Scicct dia red. 550 | BBE 
No. 1 comé&sel. 48@ 53 68 70@ 75 | Select qtd. red.. 62.00 55.00 50.00 48.00 ReGt Gta. red........----seeees Ra 
No. 2 com... 32@ 34 40@ 48 Clear pln. wht.. 80.00 60.00 58.00 46.00 \% 1 Pin. wht.........-...--+.. 7. oo 
No, 3 com..... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 | Clear pin. red... 68.00 60.00 56.00 60.00 N®& 2 Ted......--+-++++-sereees can (SE 
Sd. wormy.... 40@ 42 55@ 57 60@ 62 | Select pin. wht. 55.00 50.00 40.00 39.00 No 2 mixed................s00, _— om 
PLAIN Rep OakK— Select pln. red.. 54.00 50.00 41.00 39.00 sites cis . 
era eerie 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 | No. 1 wht...... 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 er Sues Golbveres prises may he cite 
No. 1 comé&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 | No. 1 red...... 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 by adding to the above: For jj-inch stock, $3; 
ae : oe +s os +4 4 a. 4 No. 2 mixed.... 21.00 21.00 11.00 10.00 for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 
No. com..... 24@ 2 7 
CHESTNUT— 
a 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com..... 43@ 46 54@ 59 60 65 ” ,] 
No. 3 com..... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
Si woga & is Weeks Market leports 
No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. a 
a wees 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 21 
Panel & No. 1 wi ‘ 
13” & wd. 140 150 160 NORTHERN PINE most unsatisfactory. The results of the Na- 
vis a 90@100 105@115 120@130 tional Automobile Shows at New York and 
Saps & sel.... 70@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 27.—Reports from Chicago have been such as to make the car 
sto. B precsens 48@ a rt rt tt 4 = the Canadian mills indicate that there will manufacturers buy more hardwoods, also— 
No °_B gerbe: 24@ 26 28@ 30 29@ 31 a a short cut of pine this winter, as logging pg le Big wal = the oo oo = 
Maria— 1as not een carried on to the former extent. nakers nber inventories have been ma 
he 78@ 82 83@ 88 89@ 92 Retailers as well as industrial concerns are tained at very low margins. It was reported 
No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 55 60@ 65 69 72 taking on only lumber for their immediate that two manufacturers at the Chicago show 
No. 2 com..... 38@ 41 41@ 44 130 45 requirements, but it is expected that an have, within the last few days, placed large 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 
Jan. 24: 


a5~9U# 
ax2% 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


Third 
$41.21 


First 
ee Te $71.93 


Second 
$64.55 








FAS No.1 &sel. 
nk @bbecadcdveeedsnceews $115.00 90.00 
Dt itemedddechenen meen 20. 95.0 
Dt. cipcatnksdkakaastian 125.00 100.00 
SE! cabin Mea baaanice eeeaes 130.00 105.00 
Dt <ptiegnareaensneeeeins 160.00 125.00 
OAc es 160.00 135.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 26.—Prices on Ameri- 


can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
FAS 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 
sonees: 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, 
J 


No. 1: 
No. 2: 


4/4, $80; 5/4, $95; 6/4, $110; 8/4, $125. 
4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $45; 8/4, $60. 





effort will soon be 
which are 


made to round out stocks, 
now much depleted. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 27.—Trade in eastern 
spruce frames, already rather more than 
seasonally light, was further restricted last 
week by snowstorms and the coldest weather 
of the winter. The base price has been cut 
another $1 to $38. There are bargain offer- 
ings in random lengths, and very few orders. 


3oards are very dull, and prices are not 
satisfactory. Quotations: Dimension, 8- to 
20-foot, 8-inch and under, $38; 9-inch, $39; 


10-inch, $40; 12-inch, $42. tandom lengths, 
2x3- and 4-inch, 27; 2x6- and T-inch, $28; 
2x8-inch, $33@34 2x10-inch, $37. Boards, 
covering, 5-inch al up, 8-foot and up, DIS, 


merchantable, 
16-foot, 


$30; matched, 
random widths, $33; 1x6- and T7-inch, 
random lengths, $34. Furring, 1x2-inch, 
plump, $28. Lath, 1%-inch, $3.15@3.35; 15%- 
inch, $3.75@4. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—Sales of hardwoods to 
furniture manufacturers have been of suffi- 
cient volume to keep up the spirits of local 
distributers, although the price continues 


clipped 8- -to 


orders for oak with southern producers. 


BUFFALA, N. Y., Jan. 27.—An increase in 
inquiries for hardwoods has taken place 
lately, but the sales have not expanded to 
any marked extent. However, the growing 


interest among consumers is. believed to 
augur well. Wholesalers look for a gradual 
improvement to take place. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 26.—Buying of 
southern hardwoods here continues to be con- 
fined to lower grades of gum and _ poplar, 
with some common oak going to the flooring 
manufacturers Several inquiries were re- 
ported from automobile factories and body 
builders for ash, maple and elm. In general 
orders are for mixed carlots. Prices on some 
low grades are slightly steadier. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 26.—Good dry 
hardwood is quite scarce. Buyers must be 
prepared to take unseasoned supplies and 


hold them until they are in proper shape for 
the market. Forward buying, however, does 
not appear to have been stimulated to any 
extent. Prices show wide divergences. The 
production remains small, for many of the 
larger mills have not resumed operations. 
The foreign demand is very moderate. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—Practically no change 


is seen in the loca] situation as regards 
Douglas fir. There is a general feeling that 
prices SOON will rise, and an increasing ten- 
dency on the part of the mills to shy away 
from orders with suicidal price figures con- 
tained as part of the “bargain.” 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 26.—Douglas fir 
prices are holding firm. Demand is moderate, 
although an improvement in inquiry promises 
some good business in the near future. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 27.—Decided signs of im- 
provement have been noted of late in the 
Douglas fir market. Because of curtailment 
at the mills, there is no distress lumber ar- 
riving here. Terminals of course have ample 
supplies. Prices are holding fairly well. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 26.—The market 
for Douglas fir is much as it has been in 
recent weeks, with most orders involving 
immediate shipment. Prices are almost un- 
changed except that quotations take account 
of an advance of the March intercoastal rate 


| HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—Competition in hem- 
lock continues keen, as western manufac- 
turers invade the Wisconsin and Michigan 
territory. Manufacturers of northern hem- 
lock are meeting the situation by dropping 
their prices, and now the northern variety is 
being bought at $8, and $8.50, and in some 
eases even $9, off the list. A local manu- 
facturer said that $8.50 would be the most 
likely mean. 





BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 27.—The hemlock 
trade is decidedly dull. There is some 
limited buying of western hemlock, offered 
for mill shipment ec. i. f. at $10@10.50 off 
Atlantic differentials page 11%. Transit 
prices are rather soft. Several promising in- 


quiries have been withdrawn of late. East- 
ern and northern hemlock are dull, but prices 
have gone no lower. Clipped boards can 
be had at $28, and random at $27. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 26.— Cypress 
prices are a little steadier. Mills are a bit 
firmer in their quotations, and are not con- 
ceeding, as in early December. Buying is 
largely hand-to-mouth, and orders are mostly 
for yard fill-ins, but a few industrial pur- 
chases have been made. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 26.—The available 
supplies of cypress here are large enough for 


all requirements but are not excessive. Lower 


grades of cypress produced in States other 
than the Gulf area are obliged to compete 
with other southern woods. The high grade 
Gulf lumber is still firmly held by the pro- 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—Market possibilities in 
western pines look rather rocky in most parts 
of the Chicago metropolitan territory, al- 
though some report that retailers are figur- 
ing on more jobs that will require lumber 
of this kind. However, most of the volume 
that is to be found is in the outlying dis- 
tricts and country yards, and the quantities 
Invariably are small. Prices, however, are 
Maintained firmly by the majority of mills. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 27.—Prices are hold- 
Ing firm on the various western pines, and 
are expected to advance to some extent 
Within a short time, owing to the shutdown 
of many mills and curtailment at others. In- 
quiries are increasing somewhat, but there 
iS no tendency among retailers or other 
buyers to lay in large stocks. Improvement 
in buying is expected to develop next month. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 26.—Western 
pines were in good call last week, especially 
by industrial consumers. Inquiry, which has 
been on the increase during the last fort- 
night, was finally productive of a nice volume 
of orders. Western pine mills are in an 
optimistic frame of mind, as the outlook is 
Particularly good for their product. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—Again it is apparently 
a matter of individual companies, and not of 
general market trends, that one may use as 
a guide to the situation in southern pine here. 
Several distributers make it clear that the 
sales volume is undeniably on the increase, 
but maintain that the price is no better or 
maybe worse. There are bright spots, how- 
ever, for one large producer reports a stead- 
ily increasing business and at prices com- 
paratively good. Industrial plants outside of 
Chicago are responsible for most of this busi- 
ness, but retail yards also are waking up, 
distributers admit. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 26.—Improvement 
continues in demand for southern pine build- 
ing lumber, with price increases fairly well 
sustained. Yard stocks are low throughout 
this territory, so some fair-sized fill-in orders 
have been placed. Moderate weather has en- 
couraged winter repair work on farms and 
by industries, so has helped retail trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 26.—Southern pine 
was in good demand last week. Mills are 
short of several items. Demand comes from 
all localities, and there has been a revival 
in that from the East and South. Last week’s 
orders were greater than any in the last six 
months. 


BOSTON, MASS, 





Jan. 27.—Retailers are 
disposed to be very slow about adding to 
present light stocks. Roofer quotations have 
softening about 50 cents, and 8-inch air dried 
are now offered freely at $23.50@24. B&bet- 
ter partition can be had at $38@41.75. Low 
range for shortleaf flooring, and the highest 
obtainable here for longleaf 1x4-inch flooring: 
B&better rift, $68@j78; C rift, $52@60; B&bet- 
ter flat, $40.50@45.25. 





NEW YORK, Jan. 27.—Some substantial 
sales of southern pine have been made in the 
first month of 193 Mills are not largely 
stocked and local wholesalers are not carry- 
ing a great amount of lumber. Retailers will 
be forced to buy if there is a slight increase 
in demand. Quotations have not been altered 
since Jan. 1. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 26.—For Georgia 
longleaf there is a fairly steady demand. 
Producers as well as distributors feel they 
have reason for taking a distinctly hopeful 
view. The assortments in the yards here 
are very moderate. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 26.—-Dullness per- 
sists in shingles, although occasional lots are 
moved in mixed cars. Lath are in a little 
better demand in the East, but locally are 
almost a drug on the market. Prices for 
both items are steady. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 27.—Demand for eastern 
spruce lath has improved during the last two 
weeks, with a consequent strengthening of 
prices, because few if any mills are manu- 
facturing lath and arrivals here are small. 
A substantial increase in prices is predicted 
later on. The shingle situation is showing 
gradual improvement. Supplies are plentiful 
in all the leading grades, but prices are 
holding fairly well. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 27.—New England 
boxboard business is spotty and unsatisfac- 
tory, and prices are unprofitably low. Some 
box and shook manufacturers report discerni- 
ble improvement in recent weeks, however. 
The best figure offered on new contracts for 
log run, round edge, white pine inch box- 
boards is $24, and some old lumber is to be 
had for several dollars less. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 27.—Architects say 
that Homes with clapboarded walls will 
again be popular this year. The Boston 


Transcript has lately featured a number, nar- 
row cypress clapboards being favored. Re- 
tail yards are carrying light stocks and doing 
very little buying. Supplies of eastern spruce 
and native white pine clapboards are light 
and prices hold about steady. Spruce extras, 
4-foot, are $120, and clears $115 a thousand 
pieces. Clear red cedars, 4-foot, are offered 





around $29.50@29.75. 











How to Figure Costs for Advertising | 


In Classified Department 


Pe OR WN ikcc cs ncnecescecncees 30 cents a line 
For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line | 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 


For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 








Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the 
permitted, 


Heading 


heading is 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 
One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED 
Employees 














WANTED—YOUNG MAN 


Positively must furnish photograph with applica- 
tion or will receive no consideration whatever—not 
over twenty-five years of age. Must understand 
lumber yard book keeping and qualify for position 
as second man; salary $75.00 a month. Excellent 
opportunity for advancement. Do not particularly 
want college boy but must have high school edu- 
cation and preferably from the country. Must be 
in good health. Detailed reference required as to 
family and past employment. Must be single and 
if anticipates getting married, position would not 
be suitable, as is located in the oil fields of Okla- 
homa. This position would not be suitable for 
older men or ex-yard managers, 
Address ‘‘W. 55,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MANAGER 


For small country town yard located in southeast- 
ern Iowa. German Catholic preferred, but will con- 
sider Protestant with good qualifications. State in 
first letter all about yourself. 

Address ‘‘W. 64,” care American Lumberman. 





LARGE NORTHERN WHOLESALER 


Operating board and dimension operation in South 
wants man to push mill sales—also wholesale sales. 
Good wholesale -experienee necessary—young man 
preferred. Answer in detail indicating experience, 
references, salary, etc. 

Address “‘R. 57,”" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED MANAGER 


For retail lumber company in Buffalo, N. Y. Must 
be able to invest at least $10,000 to $15,000 and 
take complete charge. Prefer one familiar with 
trade in that district. References required. 
Address “‘G, 50,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED BAND SAW FILER & MILLWRIGHT 
Experienced in hardwood, for a small hardwood 
bandmill, to start work immediately. L. L. JOHN- 
SON LBR. MFG. CO., Charlotte, Mich. 





WANTED MANAGER 


For one yard town, in Central Illinois. 
Address ‘‘W. 53,’”” care American Lumberman. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED 








WANTED 











Salesmen 


MILLWORK REPRESENTATIVES 





A Manufacturer of Special Millwork is seeking 
representation in Chicago, Ill—St. Louis, Mo.— 
Springfield, Ill.—Springfield, Mo.—and Little Rock, 
Ark. Men or organizations with experience esti- 
mating and selling and a successful record with 
following among general contractors in these ter- 
ritories will find that they can make profitable 


connections with this organization. Give full and 
complete outline of your experience and qualifica- 
tion. Address “R, 67," care American Lumberman. 





WEST COAST MILL GROUP 

Wants commission salesmen for fir, cedar, 
exclusive territory. 

Address “M. 53," care American Lumberman. 


hemlock; 





WTD. BY ESTAB. WHOLESALE LUMBER FIRM 
Salesman familiar yellow pine, white pine and west 
coast products for Cleveland territory and to cover 
West Virginia and Eastern Ohio. Commission only; 
references required 

Address “S. 57,” 


care American Lumberman, 





OPPOR. FOR MAN OF PROVEN SALES ABILITY 


To join astern retailer in a ter- 
ritory of about 100,000 to spend all his time and 
energy on creative sales work, such as homes to 
owners, modernizing, etc Substantial working in- 
terest in the profits of the business to the man 
who meets our requirements, Give qualifications 
briefly, outlining especially success already attained 
at creative sales work. 
Address ‘“S. 58,” care 


organization of Ez 


American Lumberman. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Large operator specializing in Western stock, partic- 
ularly water and rail shipments of Fir, Hemlock, 
etc., wants active representatives for Toledo, Co- 
lumbus, territories Profit sharing plan. 
Would like to secure Southern Pine salesmen who 
could handle this account in addition to their own. 
Address ‘‘R. 65,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED COMMISSION SALESMAN 

Able to finance self pending returns on sales 
line good opportunity. 

Address ‘“‘W. 51,”’ care 


Full 


American Lumberman 





Employment 


WANTED POSITION 


College Graduate, in 


a 








AS YARD MANAGER 


good health. Twelve years 
successful experience as manager of yard county 
seat yard doing large volume. Can draw plans. 
Good salesman and collector. Best of references 
from present employer. Good reason for making 
change. 

Address ‘“‘W. 62,” 


care American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOD INSPECTOR WANTS CHANGE 


°5 years’ experience, yard, road and salesman. Na- 
tional expe rience A-1 references 


Address ‘“‘W. 50," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED MAN 


Middle aged, good health, desires connection in 
South as millwork estimator, combination book- 
keeper and estimator or all round office man. Cost 
300k “A” graduate 


Address “W. 54,” care American Lumberman 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
With ability 


sales desires position as Yellow Pine 
or Coast Products Salesman, any territory, prefers 
Southern or Central Illinois, Address ‘“‘W. 57,” care 


American Lumberman 


Employment 


POSITION WANTED 


and lumber 


—_——ee 





Millwork estimator and salesman. Can 


make complete take-off on any type of building 
from cellar to roof. Also make accurate plans and 
blue prints from sketches. 


Address “S. 53,” care American Lumberman. 





SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 


Desires position as Sash and Door salesman or city 
salesman for lumber firm; familiar with all build- 
ing materials; 17 years experience as road sales- 
man, calling on lumber dealers, contractors, 
architects and home owners. Familiar with Cost 
Book A; 38 years of age; married with family. 
Address “‘S. 54," care American Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER OR GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
With fifteen years experience in retail, wholesale 
and manufacture of timber. Good penman and 





expert bookkeeper. Can report immediately. 
Address “S, 56," care American Lumberman. 
POSITION WANTED 
Yard foreman or inspector; fifteen years experi- 
ence hardwood, white pine and cypress; best of 
reference. 
Address ‘“‘S. 59%," care American Lum berman. 





YOUNG LADY SECRETARY 
and bookkeeper. Eight years’ ex- 
sawmill and wholesale. Competent to 


Stenographer 
perience 


handle correspondence, sales, orders, shipments, 
billings. invoices, inventories, payrolls, also buy 
and sell and take full charge of office. Available 
at once 

Address “‘S. 61," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 


Of sash, door and millwork, by man with long 
experience, familiar with cost book “A,” thor- 
ough and competent on plan work. Best of ref- 


erences. 


Address “‘S. 62," care American Lumberman., 


WANTED 








Employment 


BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT 


General Office man must have employment. fx. 
perienced in both wholesaling and manufacturing, 
Specializes in cost accounting, the preparation of 
monthly analytical profit and loss statements, 
Income Tax work. Assists with sales of Hard. 
woods or Pine. 


Address P. O. BOX No, 381, Augusta, Ga. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
More than 20 years’ experience, guarantee results, 
Address, A. WOODWARD 
Route 3, Box 94, Manchester, Tenn. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for youe AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Business Opportunities 


WANTED 


Well rated wholesale lumber company to invest in 
a hardwood operation with 250 million feet Ap- 
palachian hardwood, 75% oak. Now operating 1 
band mill and want to install double band mill to 
handle 20 million annually. With proper connec- 
tions will turn over manufacturing and entire sales. 
Are now putting lumber on sticks less $20.00 in- 
cluding stumpage. Have on sticks now 5 million 
feet all paid for. Do not answer this unless well 
rated and mean business. 

Address ‘“P. 53,”’ care 





American Lumberman, 





WANTED BY WHOLESALER & MFR. 


Connection with mfr. or yard to handle 100M’ 
or more per month hardwoods and N. C. pine cut 
to order. 

Address “S. 63,” 


care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber 
or shingles, new or second-hand machin- 
ery, engines, boilers, electrical machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails, business opportu- 
nity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you 
can get it at small cost by advertising 
in the “Wanted Columns” of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





AUDITOR—ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER 


Fifteen years’ experience with largest firms in 
Southeast, including manufacturing, wholesaling 
and retailing both lumber and millwork. Avail- 
able fifteen days’ notice. 


Address “R, 59,” care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER—SALESMAN—COLLECTOR 
Desires connection with reliable growing concern 
where there is chance for advancement. Age 35, 
married, protestant, 13 years’ experience, energetic, 





honest, reliable, 11 years with one firm. 
Address “P. 59,” care American Lumberman. 
LUMBER-BOOKKEEPER 


Accountant full charge, 12 years’ experience manu- 
facturing hardwood and pine, also retail lumber 
and millwork. Conversant with National Retail 
Lumber Cost System. 32 years old, married. A-1 
reference, present employed, can accept position 15 
days’ notice, know cost, conversant with all-round 
duties, fast and accurate, go anywhere. 
Address “P 56,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 


15 years’ experience and guarantee entire satisfac- 
tion or no pay. A-1 references. 
Address ‘‘W. 59,” care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL MANAGER-ESTIMATOR 


Experienced, ambitious, good collector, reliable 
references 
Address “W. 60," care American Lumberman 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Desires connection to manage small town lumber 
and building material yard; experienced in buying, 
selling, credits and collections; thirty years of age, 
exceptional training with plenty of experience. 
Offer best of reference Now employed. 

Address “W. 65,"" care American Lumberman., 


WANTED POSITION 


By thoroughly experienced retail 
Have had experience in contracting, know how to 
figure estimates and jobs. Good sales ability. 
Steady worker, with good references. Age 35, 
married. Willing to go anywhere if there is an 
opportunity. 
Address “S. 71,” 


lumberman. 


Lumberman. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 
Experienced logger, operator and executive; 


sponsible. 
Address “H. 58,” 


care American 





re- 


care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LEASE SMALL PLANING MILL 


Address ‘‘M. 217," care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD WANTED 
Must be located in either Missouri or Illinois and 








within twenty miles of St. Louis, Mo. Answer 
must give full details as to location, equipment, 
annual sales, profits, etc., to receive consideration. 


Address ‘‘S. 55,’ care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD 

Illinois. State amount of 
hand, ete. 
—— oo” 


Missouri or business, 


stock on 
Address 


care American Lumberman. 





WTD. TO PURCHASE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In town not smaller than five thousand population, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, or Iowa. 

Address ‘‘W. 56," care American Lumberman. 





Logging Ry. Equipment 


WANTED 
2 or 3 miles good 30 1b, Steel Rails and 12 Log 
Cars. Will pay cash. 


Address “P. 72,” care American Lumberman. 


Lumber and Shingles 


WANTED SAW DUST 


We are in the market for kiln dried 

saw dust for eastern market. 
Address “‘S. 65," care American Lumberman. 
nema 


WILL TRADE FOR BUILDING minguerng 


balance due $1,500; can give deed 

free and clear; also have a few lots increasing in 

value in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Address ‘“‘W. 63," care American 








hardwood 





House contract, 


Lumberman. 
—— 





WTD. POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
In lumber yard or lumber yard. 
give best of references. 

Address ‘‘W. 67,”’ care 


and coal Can 


American Lumberman, 





WANT LADDER RUNGS 
Want to get in touch with concerns able to furnish 
Hickory Ladder Rungs cut to specified sizes. 
Address “W. 61,” care American Lumberman. 






































